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CHAPTER  I. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  SCIENCE,  AND  GEOGRATHY. 

Chari  the  Island  of  Ascension,  with  Remarks  on  its  Geognosy — Acconni  of  a 
Case  of  Poisoning,  caused  by  the  Honey  of  the  lAcheguana  fVasp—^On  the 
Preservation  of  Zoological  Specimens  from  the  depredations  of  Insects-^ Ac¬ 
count  of  the  principal  Coal  Mines  in  France,  and  the  Quantity  (f  Coal  which 
they  yield — Account  of  the  Bones  of  various  Animals  discovered  at  Brein- 
gues — On  the  Natural  History  and  Economical  uses  of  the  Cod,  Capelin, 
Cuttle  Fish,  and  Seal,  as  they  occur  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Coasts  of  that  island  and  iMbrador — On  the  Changes  which  the  Laws  of 
Mortality  have  under^ne  in  Europe,  within  the  last  half  Century — General 
Observations  on  the  former  and  present  Geological  Condition  of  the  Countries 
discovered  by  Captains  Parry  and  Ross — Overland  Arctic  Expedition— Me¬ 
teorology — Platina  found  in  Russia— Notice  regarding  a  Phenomenon  obser¬ 
ved  in  the  Island  of  Meleda,  in  the  province  of  Ragusa — Geognosy  of  Pales¬ 
tine — Rare  Scottish  Plants — Balls  in  the  Stomachs  of  Fishes— East  In¬ 
dian  Unicom — Remarks  on  some  Marine  Fishes,  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution — Steam  Navigation — Population — Tables  for  converting  Scotch 
jMnd  Measure  into  Imperial  Land  Measure— Water  Sfxmts  in  the  Irish 
Channel. 

Chart  of  the  Island  of  Ascension,  with  Lonj}.  14°  51',  is  about  nine  miles  in 
remarks  on  its  Geognosif.  By  Cap-  lenj'th  from  the  SE.  to  NW;,  aud 
tain  Robert  Campl^ll,  R.N.  about  five  or  six  unles  bromL*  Du- 

ring  tbe  time  of  Bonaparte’s  conftne- 
.This  island  is  situated  in  the  Atlan-  ment  in  St  Helena,  it  was  judged 
tic  Ocean,  in  South  Lat.  7°  55',  West  prudent  to  keep  a  small  force  there. 

*  The  latitude  wm  settled  by  a  series  of  observations  of  the  sun’s  altitude,  taken  in  an  ar. 
tificial  horizon,  when  his  northerly  declination  admitted  of  this  being  done.  The  Longitude 
was  settled  by  means  of  numerous  lunar  observations,  agreeing  with  a  series  of  observations  of 
tbe  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  moons,  some  of  which  were  also  observed  at  Greenwich. 
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For  some  time  I  had  the  command  of 
the  party,  and  employed  myself  in 
raalcmg  a  chart  of  the  island,  which  I 
now  communicate  to  the  public.  In 
the  chart,  the  principal  stations  which 
serred  for  its  construction,  and  the 
more  remarkable  points,  are  marked  0. 

The  angles  of  the  chain  of  triangles 
which  connect  the  stations,  were  ta¬ 
ken  with  a  sextant ;  and  as  their  sides 
were  therefore  not  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  their  inclinations  were  measu¬ 
red,  and  their  horizontal  projections 
found,  by  reducing  the  oblique  lines 
■a  the  proportion  of  radhis  to  the  co* 
sines  oi  their  inclination. 

The  positions  of  the  intermediate 
points  were  determined  by  observa¬ 
tions  made  at  the  principal  stations ; 
but  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
reduction  to  the  sides  of  these  se- 
coomuT  triangles,  on  account  of  their 
oUkiuity. 

Ttie  height  of  the  Green  Mountain 
(one  of  the  stations)  was  found,  by 
taking  its  elevation  with  the  sextant 
and  an  artificial  horizon,  above  a  sta- 
tioD  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  height 
of  this  station  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  carefully  measured.  As  the 
other  mountains  were  too  low  to  be 
seen  from  the  sea-coast  in  the  artifi¬ 
cial  horizon,  their  heights  were  found 
by  taking,  with  the  sextant,  their 
angles  of  elevation  at  their  several  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  coast,  above  objects  on  a 
bevel  with  the  eye,  and  in  vertical 
planes  passing  through  the  eye  and 
their  summits.  The  level  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  lo(Aing  through  a  tube  to 
which  a  spirit  level  was  fixed. 

The  whole  island  has  a  most  for¬ 
bidding  and  rugged  aspect.  Its  high¬ 
est  mountain,  named  Green  Mountain 
Peak,  is  2818  feet  idwve  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  lar^t  portion  the 
mountain  is  2000  mt  above  the  sea ; 
and' at  this  height  there  is  a  space  of 
comparatively  level  gvoiind,  in  which 
the  principal  garden  in  the  island  is 


situated.  From  the  top  of  the  Peak 
down  to  about  this  level,  or  a  little 
lower,  the  surface,  excepting  where  it 
is  precipitous,  is  covered  with  a  coat 
of  soil,  which  is  nowhere  deep,  and 
having  under  it  masses  of  pumice  and 
lava.  The  precipices  around  this 
height,  are,  in  many  instances,  form¬ 
ed  of  slaggy  lava ;  and,  in  the  lava,  are 
veins  filled  with  opal,  containing  im¬ 
bedded  fragments  of  vesicular  and 
slaggy  lava.  In  other  parts,  there  arc 
rocks  of  a  felspar  or  trachyte  porphyr}'. 
Among  the  many  ridges  shootmg  from 
the  Green  Mountain  (M.  of  the  chart), 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
composed  of  black  and  dark-green 
perfectly  formed  obsidian,  which,  in 
some  places,  is  disposed  in  balls  and 
globular  concretions,  like  that  found 
in  Kamtschatka;  and  in  others,  in 
large  globular  concretions,  like  those 
of  basalt  and  green-stone.  Associated 
with  it  there  are  grey  varieties  of 
pearl-stone.  This  vitreous  mineral 
IS  there  associated  with  various  por¬ 
phyries,  apparently  trachvtic ;  ana,  in 
some  places,  green  pitchstone,  with 
imbedded  sphaerulite  and  common  pu¬ 
mice  and  pumice-conglomerate,  occur. 
Not  far  from  the  obsidian  ridge,  there 
is  a  remarkable  hill,  named  by  the 
sailors  The  Devil’s  Riding-School, 
marked  in  the  chart  P.  It  is  about 
700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  between  400  and  500  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  base. 
It  has  a  circular  hollow  on  the  top, 
which  probably  was  formerly  much 
deeper  than  at  present,  it  being  now 
lillra  up  to  within  30  feet  of  the  edge 
of  the  crater.  This  hiU>  as  far  as  can 
be  made  out  from  the  specimens 
brought  home,  appears  to  be  compo¬ 
sed  of  trachytic  rocks.  In  some  va¬ 
rieties,  the  l^is  is  like  claystone,  and 
contains  imbedded  portions  of  slaggy 
lava ;  in  others,  the  basis  is  of  felspar, 
with  imbedded  crystals  oS  glassy  fel¬ 
spar,  and  fsagments  of  slaggy  lava ; 
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and  the  trachyte  praphyry  sometimes 
contains,  in  its  carities,  crystals  of  Ve- 
surian.  Many  of  the  rows  are  in  an 
earthy  state,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  weather;  and  occasionally  they 
are  obseired  decaying  in  globular  and 
onnoentric  lamellar  concretions.  The 
upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  hill, 
marked  B  in  the  chart,  are  composed 
of  vesicular,  spumous,  and  corded  lava. 
Some  of  the  vesicular  varieties  much 
resemble  the  millstone  lava  of  Ander- 
nach.  The  lower  part  of  the  hill  con¬ 
sists  of  rocks  of  a  different  description, 
which  form,  as  it  were,  a  founuation 
on  which  the  vesicular  and  corded  la¬ 
vas  rest.  On  the  SW.  side,  the  rocks 
are  trachyte-porpfayry,occa8ionally  in¬ 
cluding  fragments  of  slaggy  lava.  On 
the  N£.  side  is  a  bluish  dinkstone- 
lava,  with  numerous  imbedded  felspar 
crystals. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  Green 
Mountain,  ana  the  hill  P,  are  compo¬ 
sed  of  trach3rte,  and  its  congenerous 
rocks ;  while  B  consists  of  vesicular 
and  slaggy  lava,  resting  upon  trachyte. 
All  those  parts  of  the  island  coloured 
in  the  chart  reddUh-brotvn,  are  of  the 
same  description.  The  rugged  parts 
of  the  island,  all  of  which  are  coloured 
bluish-black  in  the  chart,  are  compo¬ 
sed  of  a  greyish-black  lava,  slightly 
vesicular,  and  containing  few  crystals 
of  glassy  felspar.  This  lava  presents 
a  frightfully  rugged  surface,  which 
forms  irregular  eminences,  varying  in 
height  from  20  to  50,  and  even  100 
feet. 

In  the  bays,  and  on  such  parts  of 
the  coast  as  arc  not  precipitous,  the 
lieach  is  formed  of  a  sand  of  comminu¬ 
ted  shells,  with  fragments  of  echini 
and  of  corals.  In  some  places  near  to 
the  sea,  the  fragments  of  shells  are 
conglutinated  tog^ier  by  a  calcareous 
cement,  and  form  a  pretty  solid  mass. 
The  solidity  of  the  mass  diminishes  as 
the  distance  from  the  sea  increases. 
A  turtle’s  nest,  with  eggs,  was  obser¬ 


ved  imbedded  in  this  conglomerate. 
The  rocks  which  rise  tbrourt  these- 
calcareous  beaches,  and  whira  are  lo- 
near  to  the  sea  as  to  be  washed  by  its 
spray,  are  incrusted  with  a  calosinter 
and  calc-tuff,  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  weather  on  the  calcareous  matter 
of  the  shells  and  corals. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
runs  of  a  sand,  composed  of  the  mate-- 
rials  of  the  r^s,  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  and  that  these  are 
pointed  out  in  the  chart  by  the  pale 
yellow  colour. 

Baron  Von  Buch  divides  volcanic 
islands  into  three  classes,  which  he 
characterises  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : 

1.  Basaltic  Islands.  Composed  of 
strata  of  basaltic  rocks,  in  which  there 
is  mnerally  a  crater  of  elevation  (Er> 
bebungserater.) 

2.  Polcanocs.  Isolated ;  very<eleva- 
ted  peaks,  and  domes  of  trachyte,  and 
generally  with  a  great  crater  on  the 
summit. 

3.  Erupted  Islands.  These  have 
been  formed  by  single  eruptions,  and 
scarcely  ever  occur  without  basaltic 
islands. 

The  Island  of  Ascension  is,  by  Von 
Buch,  referred  to  the  third  division  ; 
but  it  now  appears,  from  the  facts 
stated  above,  that  this  island  belongs 
not  to  the  third  alone,  but  rather  con¬ 
joins  the  characters  of  the  second  and 
third  classes. 

Account  qf  a  Case  of  Poisoning,  cau¬ 
sed  by  the  Honey  of  the  Lecheguana 

Wasp.  By  M.  hi.  Auguste  de'  St 

Hilaire. 

Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Dioscorides, 
inform  us,  that,  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  the  honey  of  the  countries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
rendered  those  who  have  eaten  (ff  it 
insensible.  Xenophon  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  relate,  that,  at  the  siege  of 
Trebisond,  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
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the  Ten  Thousand  ate  of  the  honey 
which  they  found  in  the  fields,  and 
that  afterwards  they  experienced  a  de¬ 
lirium  of  sereral  days,  some  of  them 
resembling  drunken  people,  and  others 
madmen,  or  persons  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  i^me  modern  writers  hare  con¬ 
firmed  these  statements,  and  hare  dis- 
oorered  that  it  is  the  flowers  of  Azalea 
pontica,  and  perhaps  also  those  of  Rho- 
dodendrum  pentieum,  that  communi¬ 
cate  deleterious  properties  to  the  honey 
of  Meogrelia.  On  the  authority  of 
the  celebrated  Tournefort,  Lambert 
says,  that  the  honey  collected  upon  a 
certain  tree  of  Colchia  occasions  ro- 
nitings.  Tournefort  himself  asserts, 
that  a  constant  tradition  has  establish¬ 
ed,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
of  tlic  Black  Sea,  a  belief  that  the 
honey  extracted  by  the  bees  from  the 
flowers  of  Azalea  pontica  is  dangerous. 
Lastly,  a  later  traveller,  Guldeustaedt, 
the  companion  of  Pallas,  has  himself 
j>een  the  honey  collected  upon  the  Aza- 
lea  ;  he  found  it  of  a  dark-brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  having  a  bitter  taste  ;  and 
in  several  places  of  his  works,  he  says 
that  this  honey  causes  giddiness,  and 
produces  insensibility. 

Asia  Minor  is  not  the  only  country 
in  which  honey  of  a  dangerous  quality 
has  been  ^buud.  Roulux  Barro,  in 
his  Voyage  to  Brazil,  expresses  him¬ 
self  on  tlw  subject  as  follows:  "  The 
most  inebriated  of  the  Tapuies  search¬ 
ed  fur  wild  honey  and  fruits,  of  which 
they  make  a  beverage,  which  is  called 
^appe,  and  of  whieh,  whoever  drank, 
immediately  vomited."  In  the  island 
of  Maragnon,  the  bee  Mumbuc€  some¬ 
times,  according  to  Piso,  rests  upon 
the  flower  of  the  tree  Tapuraiba,  and 
then  its  honey,  which  is  ordinarily  de¬ 
licious,  becomes  entirely  bitter.  Az- 
xara  is  still  more  precise ;  for  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  as  follows  in  his  Voyage 
to  Paraguay:  **  the  honey  of  a  bee 
named  Caoalatu,  produces  violent 
headach,  and  causes  a  degree  of  inebri¬ 


ation  at  least  as  great  as  that  brought 
on  by  spirits.  That  of  another  species 
occasions  convulsions,  and  the  most 
violent  pains,  which  terminate  at  the 
end  of  thirty  hours,  without  produ¬ 
cing  any  troublesome  consequence. 
The  country  people  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  these  two  species,  and  abstain 
from  their  honey,  although  its  taste  is 
as  good  as  that  of  the  others,  and  its 
colour  is  the  same.” 

The  honey  of  Pennsylvania,  of  South 
Carolina,  of  Georgia,  and  of  the  two 
Floridas,  when  it  has  been  gathered 
upon  Kalima  angustifolia,  latifolia, 
and  hirsuta,  and  upon  Andromeda  Ma¬ 
riana,  often  occasions,  according  to 
Smith  Barton,  vertigoes,  to  i^ich 
succeeds  a  delirium,  varying  in  charac¬ 
ter  according  to  the  individuals.  “  The 
persons  poisoned,"  adds  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  “  experience  pain  in  the  stomach, 
convulsions,  vomitings,  and  sometimes 
these  accidents  arc  followeil  by  death.” 

It  is  not  alone  in  Asia  and  America 
that  these  examples  have  occurred  of 
poisoning,  caused  by  certain  sorts  of 
honey,  {fringe  relates,  that  two  Swiss 
herds,  who  had  eaten  honey  gathered 
from  Aconitum  Naj^Ilus  and  Itfcoclo- 
num,  experienced  violent  convulsions, 
and  were  seized  with  a  horrible  deli¬ 
rium  ;  and  that  one  of  them,  who  was 
not  able  to  vomit,  die<l,  emitting  foam 
by  the  mouth,  tinged  with  blood. 

So  many  united  authorities  were 
not,  doubtless,  unknown  to  those  who, 
even  in  our  own  times,  have  treated 
as  fabulous  the  recitals  of  the  historian 
of  the  Ten  Thousand;  but  if  these 
recitals  needed  a  fresh  confirmation, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  which  1 
am  about  to  relate,  and  which  occur¬ 
red  to  myself.  To  make  myself  bet¬ 
ter  understood,  I  shall  first  give  an 
idea  of  the  place  irt  which  the  event 
took  place,  from  the  fatal  elfects  of 
which  I  narrowly  escaped. 

After  having  traversed  the  smiling 
plains  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  I  had 
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■  coasted  the  less  inhabited  banks  of  the 
■Uruguay,  and  had  come  to  the  Camp 
of  Belem,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  small  town  of  the  same  name,  de- 
■stroyed  by  Artigas.  Here  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  I  would  be  obliged  to 
cross  a  desert,  where  I  should  neither 
find  inhabitants,  nor  traces  of  a  path  ; 
but  it  was  added,  that,  in  case  of  need, 
1  might  have  recourse  to  two  detach¬ 
ments  of  Portuguese  soldiers,  posted 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  I 
was  willingly  furnished  with  a  guide 
to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the  first 
poet,  placed  toward  the  mouth  of  the 

■  Guaray.  On  the  side  of  this  river  I 
exchanged  my  guide  for  another,  who 
was  to  conduct  me  to  the  brook  of  St 
Anne,  where  1  was  told  the  second 
detachment  was.  When  we  arrived 
at  this  brook,  we  searched  two  days 
for  the  poets  of  which  we  had  been 
informed ;  but,  finding  that  our  efforts 
had  prov^  uneuccesenil,  I  sent  back  to 
the  river  of  Guaray  the  guide  who  had 
conducted  me  to  the  brook  of  St  Anne, 
■and  who  had  never  been  fiirther.  I 
gave  him  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
•escorted  me,  to  accompany  him,  and 
charged  the  soldier  to  bring  me  an¬ 
other  guide.  I  remained  waiting  un¬ 
til  they  should  arrive  upon  the  banks 
of  the  brook,  in  a  place  which  is  now 
tenanted  only  by  a  multitude  of  Ja¬ 
guars,  and  by  immense  herds  of  wild 
animals,  deer  and  ostriches,  opposite 
the  right  bank  of  the  Uruguay,  which 
was  constantly  traversed  by  bands  of 
insurgent  Spaniards  at  war  with  the 
Portuguese. 

I  had  already  been  four  days  in 
this  desert  place,  baffled  by  the  rains 
which  fell  in  torrents;  discommoded 
by  swarms  of  troublesome  insects,  and 
having  no  other  shelter  than  my  cart, 
when  at  last  the  weather  cleared  up, 
so  as  to  allow  me  to  undertake  a  long 
botanical  excursion.  I  took  two  of  my 
people  with  me,  and  having  armed 
'  ourselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  off 


the  Jaguars,  should  they  attack  us, 
we  traversed  the  surrounding  fields, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay.  'At 
the  end  of  some  hours,  hunger  brought 
us  back  to  the  banks  of  the  bn^, 
and  we  assuaged  it  with  our  ordinary 
fare,  manihot  floiur  and  cow’s  flesh, 
roasted  and  boiled. 

During  a  short  walk  which  we  had 
made  the  day  before,  we  had  observed 
a  wasp’s  nest  suspended  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  from  one  of  the 
branches  of  a  small  shrub.  It  was 
nearly  oval,  of  the  size  of  one’s  head, 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  of  a  chartaceous 
substance,  like  those  of  our  European 
wasps. 

After  dinner,  the  two  men  who  had 
accompanied  me  upon  my  excursion, 
went  to  destroy  the  nest,  and  took 
away  the  honey.  We  all  three  tasted 
it.  The  person  who  ate  most  of  it 
was  myself,  and  the  quantity  which  I 
4ook  could  not  have  exceroed  two 
spoonfuls.  1  found  it  of  an  agreeable 
sweetness,  and  absolutely  free  of  that 
pharmaceutic  taste  which  the  honey 
of  our  own  bees  so  frequently  has.- 

However,  after  eating  it,  I  experi¬ 
enced  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  more 
disagreeable  than  acute.  I  lay  down 
under  my  cart  and  slept.  During  my 
sleep,  the  objects  dearest  to  me  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  my  imagination, 
.and  1  awoke  deeply  penetrated  with 
tender  feelings.  I  rose  up,  -but  expe- 
.rienced  such  a  degree  of  weakness  as 
to  be  utterly  unable  to  walk  fifty  paces. 
I  therefore  returned  to  my  cart,  and 
threw  myself  down  upon  the  grass, 
when  I  immediately  felt  ray  face  bathed 
in  tears,  which  I  attributed  to  a  me¬ 
lancholy  feeling  produced  by  the  dream 
w'hich  I  had  just  had.  Blushing  at 
my  weakness,  1  tried  to  laugh,  but 
this  laugh  prolonged  itself  and  became 
convulsive.  However,  I  had  still  the 
power  to  issue  some  orders,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  my  hunter  arrived,  being 
one  of  the  Brasilians  who  had  partaken 
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with  ne  of  the  honejr,  the  baneful  eL 
fects  of  which  I  now  tegan  to  feel. 

This  man,  who  was  the  offspring  of 
a  Mulatto  and  an  Indian  woman,  com¬ 
bined,  with  a  rare  d^^ree'  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  most  whimsical  character, 
and  all  the  levity  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Mulatto.  Frequently,  after  ha¬ 
ring  experienced  long  accessions  of  the 
most  lively  and  agreeable  good  hu¬ 
mour,  he  was,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  sensed  with  a  gloomy  melan- 
dioly,  which  lasted  for  some  weeks, 
and,  on  such  occasions,  be  found  causes 
of  irritation  in  the  most  innocent 
words,  and  even  in  the  most  delicate 
attentions.  Joxd  Mariano  (for  this 
was  his  name)  came  up  to  me,  and 
told  me,  with  an  air  of  ^ety,  and  yet 
srith  somewhat  of  an  odd  expression, 
that  half  an  hour  ago  he  wandered  in 
the  country  without  knowing  where 
he  went.  He  sat  down  under  the 
cart,  and  engiu^  me  to  take  my  place 
beside  him.  f  bad  much  difficulty  in 
dragging  myself  so  ftr,  and,  as  I  felt 
an  excessive  degree  of  weakness,  I  re¬ 
dined  my  head  upon  bis  shoulder. 

^  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  most  cruel  agonies.  A 
thick  doud  darkened  my  eyes,  I  dis¬ 
tinguished  nothing  more  than  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  my  companions,  and  the  axure 
of  the  sky,  traversed  by  some  light 
rapours.  I  did  not  experience  any 
great  degree  of  pain,  but  1  fell  into 
the  lowest  state  of  debility.  The  cmi- 
oentrated  vinegar  which  my  people 
made  me  breathe,  and  with  whico  they 
rubbed  my  feoe  and  temples,  revived 
me  with  difficulty,  and  I  experienced 
all  the  torments  of  death.  However, 
I  have  perfectly  preserved  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  all  that  I  said  and  appre¬ 
hended  in  these  painful  moments,  and 
the  recital  which  a  young  Frenchman, 
who  then  accompanied  me,  has  since 
made  to  me,  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  my  own  recollections.— A  violent 
combat  took  place  in  my  mind,  but  it 


lasted  only  a  few  moments;  I  tri¬ 
umphed  over  my  weakness,  and  be¬ 
came  resigned  to  death.  What  af¬ 
fected  me  most,  was  the  loss  of  my 
Botocudo  Indian,  whom  I  had  taken 
from  the  woods,  and  who,  I  believed, 
would,  after  my  death,  be  cmidemned 
to  slavery.  I  conjured  those  who  were 
about  me  to  have  pity  on  his  inexpe¬ 
rience,  and  to  inform  my  friends,  when 
they  should  see  them  again,  that  my 
last  prayers  had  been  for  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  young  man.  I  felt  an  ardent 
desire  to  sp^k  in  my  native  language 
to  the  Frenchman,  who  lavishra  his 
cares  upon  me ;  but  I  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  recollect  a  single  word  that 
was  not  Portuguese,  and  I  could  not 
account  for  the  shame  and  backward¬ 
ness  which  caused  this  defect  of  me- 
mon  in  me. 

When  I  began  to  fell  into  this  sin¬ 
gular  state,  I  attempted  to  take  water 
and  vinegar ;  but  having  obtained  no 
alleviation  f^m  it,  I  asked  for  tepid 
water.  I  perceived,  that,  as  often  as 
I  swallowed  it,  the  mist  which  covered 
my  eyes  was  dissipated  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments;  and  1  fell  to  drinking  it  at 
long  draughts,  and  almost  without  in¬ 
terruption.  I  continually  called  for 
an  emetic  from  my  young  F renchman ; 
but  as  he  was  confounded  by  all  that 
was  passing  around  him,  he  was  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  find  one.  He  was 
searching  in  the  cart ;  I  was  sitting 
beneath,  and  conseipiently  could  not 
see  him ;  however,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  he  were  under  my  eyes,  and  I  re¬ 
proaching  him  for  bis  delay.  This  is 
the  only  error  into  which  I  fell,  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  this  cruel 
agony. 

During  these  transactions  the  hunt¬ 
er  rose  up  without  my  perceiving  it ; 
hut  presently  my  ears  were  struck 
with  tlie  frightful  cries  which  he  ut¬ 
tered.  At  this  moment  I  found  my¬ 
self  a  little  better ;  and  none  ot  the 
motions  of  this  man  escaped  me.  He 
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tore  hb  doCbes  with  fuiy,  threw  them 
•way  from  him,  seised  a  gun,  and 
fired  it  off.  The  gun  was  wrenched 
from  his  hands,  and  he  then  ran  off 
into  the  country,  Gallin|'  the  Virgin  to 
hb  assistance,  and  crying  out  loudly, 
that  all  was  on  fire  around  him ;  that 
we  were  both  abandoned,  and  that  the 
trunks  and  cart  would  be  suffered  to 
be  burnt.  A  Guarani  workman,  who 
formed  part  of  my  suite,  haring  in  rain 
attempted  to  keep  him,  was  sebed 
with  terror,  and  took  to  flight. 

Until  now  I  had  not  ceased  to  be 
carefully  attended  to  by  the  soldier 
who  partook,  along  with  myself  and 
the  hunter,  of  the  hooey  which  had 
prored  so  baneful  to  us ;  but  he  had 
now  begun  to  be  rery  unwell  himself. 
Howerer,  as  he  romited  rery  readily, 
and  was  of  a  robust  habit  of  body,  he 
rer^  soon  recruited  his  strength, 
which  he  did  not,  howerer,  entirely 
recorer.  I  hare  since  found,  that, 
while  he  was  attending  to  me,  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  frightful  appearance,  and  was 
extremely  pale.  “  1  go,”  said  he,  all 
of  a  sudden,  to  gire  notice  of  what 
is  passing  to  the  guard  of  Guaray." 
He  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped 
off  into  the  country,  but  presently  the 
young  Frenchman  saw  him  fall  off; 
he  gut  up  again ;  galloped  off  a  second 
time,  fell  again ;  and,  some  hours  after, 
my  people  found  him  sound  asleep  in 
the  place  where  he  had  fallen. 

I  then  found  myself,  still  almost  in 
a  dying  state,  left  in  company  with  a 
Botocudo  Indian,  who  at  b^t  could 
render  me  no  assistance,  and  with  the 
young  Frenchman,  whom  so  many  ex¬ 
traordinary  erents  had,  in  a  manner, 
deprired  of  reason.  All  the  morning 
we  had  perceired  insurgent  Spaniards 
upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rirer  ;> 
some  of  them  eren,  who  had  crossed 
at  a  neighbouring  ford,  had  shown 
themselves,  at  a  distance,  upon  the 
same  side  on  which  we  were ;  and  if 
they  did  not  attack  us,  it  was,  with¬ 


out  doubt,  because  they  supposed  us 
more  numerous  than  we  were.  The 
dangers  of  my  situation  presented 
themselves  in  a  lively  manner  to  my 
imagination ;  and,  weakened  as  I  then 
was,  I  felt  my  malady  still  augmented. 

I  had  calculated,  that  tlm  soldier 
whom  I  had  sent  to  Guaray  would  re¬ 
turn  this  same  day  with  the  new  guide. 

I  flattered  myselt  that  I  mi^t  receive 
some  assistance  from  them ;  and  my 
imagination  divided  itself  entirely  b^ 
tween  the  ardent  desire  of  seeing  them 
arrive,  and  the  dread  of  the  danger 
which  I  ran.  I  thought  I  perceived 
the  dogs  which  accompanied  my  first 
guide;  and  the  Frenchman  assured 
me  that  I  was  not  deceived.  I  thoui'ht 
they  were  returning  with  my  soldmr, 
and. I  felt  myself  reanimated  with  a 
glimmering  of  hope.  But  tliese  ani¬ 
mals  quickly  disappeared,  and  left  ne 
to  all  my  uneasy  feelings.  They  had 
been  some  of  tne  brown  don  which 
wander  in  the  deserts  of  the  Uruguay; 
and  having  but  little  attachment  to  a 
master  who  fed  them  ill,  they  bad 
without  doubt  been  brought  bock  by 
hunger  to  a  place  where  they  had  been 
seen  a  few  days  before  to  worry  a  cow, 
of  which  we  had  given  them  a  large 
portion. 

During  these  occurrences,  the  hun¬ 
ter  Jose  Mariano  came  and  sat  down 
beside  me.  He  was  calmer,  and  had 
assed  a  cloth  about  his  waist ;  but  he 
ad  not  yet  recovered  the  use  of  his 
reason.  ''  My  master,"  said  he  to  me, 
"  I  have  long  accompanied  you ;  1 
was  always  a  faithful  servant ;  I  am  in 
the  fire,  do  not  refuse  me  a  drop  of 
water."  Filled  with  terror  and  com¬ 
passion,  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
so  far  as  my  strength  would  permit, 
spoke  some  words  of  consolation  and 
'.riendship  to  him. 

However,  the  warm  water,  of  which 
I  had  drunk  a  prodigious  quantity, 
ended  with  producing  the  effe^  which 
I  had  hopra,  and  I  vomited,  along 
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with  a  great  deal  of  fluid,  a  part  of 
the  food  and  honey  which  I  had  taken 
in  the  morning.  1  then  began  to  feel 
myself  relieved.  A  rather  painful 
numbness  which  I  felt  in  my  fangers, 
was  of  short  duration.  I  distinguish¬ 
ed  my  cart  and  the  neighbouring  pas¬ 
tures  and  trees:  the  mist,  which  had 
formerly  concealed  these  objects  from 
my  eyes,  only  hid  the  upper  part  of 
them  ;  and  if  it  sometimes  fell,  it  was 
only  for  a  few  moments.  However  this 
might  be,  the  state  of  Jos^  Mariano 
continued  to  give  me  great  uneasiness ; 
and  I  was  equally  tormented  by  the 
dread  of  never  being  able  to  recover 
the  entire  use  of  my  strength  and  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties.  A  renewal  of  the 
vomiting  began  to  dissipate  these  fears, 
and  procur^  me  fresh  relief.  I  had 
now  still  less  difficulty  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  objects  with  which  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  I  began  to  speak  Portuguese 
and  my  mother  tongue  at  pleasure; 
my  ideas  became  more  connected ;  and 
I  clearly  pointed  out  to  the  young 
Frendiraan  where  he  would  find  an 
emetic.  When  he  had  brought  it  to 
me,  I  divided  it  into  three  portions ; 
and  I  vomited,  along  with  torrents  of 
water,  the  rest  of  the  food  which  I 
had  taken  in  the  morning.  Until  the 
moment  when  I  had  discharged  the  last 
portion  of  the  emetic,  I  had  found  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  swallowing  warm 
water  at  long  draughts,  but  after  this 
it  b^^  to  produce  a  repugnance  in 
me,  and  I  ceased  to  drink  it.  The  mist 
entirely  disappeared ;  I  drank  some 
cups  of  tea,  took  a  short  walk,  and 
soon  found  myself  in  my  usual  state. 

Nearly  at  tne  same  moment  his  rea¬ 
son  suddenly  returned  to  Joz^  Maria¬ 
no,  without  his  having  experienced  any 
vomiting.  He  now  assumed  new  ha¬ 
bits,  mounted  on  horselnck,  and  rode 
off  to  look  for  the  soldier,  whom  he 
presently  brought  back. 

It  might  be  ten  in  the  morning  when 
we  ail  three  tasted  the  honey  which 


had  proved  so  injurious  to  us,  and  the 
sun  was  setting  before  we  found  our¬ 
selves  perfectly  recovered.  The  mo¬ 
mentary  absence  of  the  Frenchman 
and  Botocudo  Indian  had  preserved 
them  from  eating  of  the  honey  along 
with  us.  The  soldier  had  presented 
it  to  the  Guarani  workman ;  but  the 
latter,  knowing  its  deleterious  quality, 
had  refused  to  take  it.  The  Brazilian 
laughed  at  his  fear,  and  did  not  even 
think  that  they  should  offer  me  part 
of  it. 

Next  day  I  was  still  somewhat  weak. 
The  soldier  complained  of  being  deaf 
of  an  ear.  Joz^  Mariano  asserted,  that 
he  had  nut  yet  recovered  his  stren^h, 
and  that  his  whole  body  seemed  to 
him  as  if  covered  with  a  glutinous  mat¬ 
ter.  However,,  as  our  new  guide  had 
arrived  the  evening  before,  we  set  off 
betimes,  in  order  to  get  away  from  a 
place  which  we  could  no  longer  look 
upon  but  with  a  kind  of  horror. 
Through  the  whole  day,  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  think  of  anything  else  than 
the  events  of  the  preening  day ;  and 
when  we  halted,  I  noted  them  down 
such  as  I  have  related  them  above. 

I  had  said  to  one  of  my  soldiers, 
that  I  should  like  to  possess  some 
wasps  of  the  species  which  produced 
the  honey,  whose  troublesome  effects 
we  had  experienced.  A  little  before 
arriving  at  the  place  where  we  put  up 
the  day  after  the  accident  had  befallen 
us,  I  was  called  by  the  soldier,  who 
showed  me  a  wasp’s  nest  similar  to  that 
of  the  day  before.  It  had  the  same 
form,  the  same  dimensions,  the  same 
consistence  ;  it  was  equally  suspendeil 
from  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  a 
small  shrub ;  and  my  Guarani  labour¬ 
er,  as  well  as  the  new  ^ide,  another 
labourer,  and  several  Indians  whom 
the  guide  had  brought  with  him,  rc- 
cogniscil  this  wasp  as  belonging,  like 
that  of  the  preceding  day,  to  the  sjie- 
cies  known  in  the  country  by  the  name 
of  J^cheguana,  My  soldier  took  pos- 
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session  of  the  nest,  and  brought  me 
some  of  the  flies,  as  well  as  fira^^ents 
of  their  abode.  The  combs  which  I 
hare  sent,  along  with  the  wasp,  to  the 
Ko^al  Cabinet,  were  similar  to  those 
which  I  had  in  my  hands  the  day  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  the  honey  which  they  con¬ 
tain^  was  of  the  reddish  colour  of  that 
of  the  common  bee,  and  was,  like  it, 
very  fluid. 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  asto¬ 
nishment  and  chagrin  which  I  expe¬ 
rienced,  when  the  soldier  told  me,  that 
mj^  Botocudo  Indian,  who  had  been  a 
witness  of  the  manner  in  which  we  had 
been  affected,  and  the  labourer  of  the 
guide,  had  eaten  of  the  honey,  and 
that  their  example  had  influence  my 
Guarani  labourer.  I  could  not  help 
loading  these  men  with  all  the  marks 
of  my  indignation  and  disdain.  “  This 
honey  will  do  me  no  harm,”  replied  the 
Botocudo  to  me,  “  it  is  so  sweet  !”■— 
words  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
Indian,  who  is  always  full  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  never  looks  to  the  future. 

Expecting  a  recurrence  of  the  scenes 
of  yesterday,  I  prepared  emetics.  I 
sent  my  people  to  lie  down,  and  went 
to  work  in  my  cart.  In  a  minute,  all 
was  ill  the  most  profound  quiet  around 
me.  I  awakens  the  Botocudo ;  he 
assured  me  he  was  exceedingly  well, 
and  the  night  passed  without  any  ac¬ 
cident. 

As  soon  as  I  had  got  out  of  the  de¬ 
serts,  in  which  I  then  was,  and  enter¬ 
ed  the  province  of  the  Missions,  I  ask¬ 
ed  a  great  many  people  about  the  ho¬ 
ney  of  the  Lecneguanas.  All,  whe¬ 
ther  Portuguese,  Guaranis,  or  Spa¬ 
niards,  agr^  in  saying,  that  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  Lecheguana  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  country ;  the  one  which  af¬ 
fords  a  white  honey  (^Lecheguana  de 
mel  bianco),  and  the  other  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  reddish  honey,  (^Lecheguana 
de  mel  vermelho).  They  added,  that 
the  honey  of  the  former  species  never 
did  harm ;  that  that  of  the  other,  the 


only  kind  which  I  have  seen,  did  not 
always  do  harm,  but  that  when  it  did 
prove  troublesome,  it  occasioned  a  sort 
of  drunkenness  or  delirium,  which  was 
removed  only  by  vomiting,  and  which 
sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  occasion 
death. 

I  was  informed  that  the  plant  was 
perfectly  well  known  from  whidi  the 
Lecheguamt  wasp  frequently  extracts 
a  poisonous  honey;  but  it  was  not 
shown  to  me,  and  1  was  unfortunately 
left  to  form  conjectures  regarding  it. 

On  the  Preservation  of  Zoological  Spe¬ 
cimens  from  the  Depredations  ^  In¬ 
sects.  By  Thomas  S.  Trail,  M.D^ 

F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

The  difficulty  of  preserving  zoologi¬ 
cal  specimens  from  the  depredations  of 
insects,  is  a  subject  of  regret  and  an¬ 
xiety  to  every  collector ;  and  various 
methods  have  been  propo^  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  desirable  object.  The 
compositions  into  which  arsenic  and 
corrosive  sublimate  of  mercurtf  enter, 
are  well  known  to  be  very  effectual, 
when  properly  applied  ;  but,  unless 
used  with  caution,  they  are  apt  to  in¬ 
jure  the  natural  pliancy  of  the  skins, 
and  they  can  scarcely  be  effectually 
employed  to  protect  collections  of  in¬ 
sects.  I  have  known  these  substances, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  expert, 
produce  such  tenderness  of  the  skins 
impregnated  with  them,  as  to  form  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  setting  up 
of  the  specimens.  To  render  them 
effectual,  too,  they  must  be  carefully 
applied  to  each  specimen ;  by  which 
the  labour  of  collecting  and  preserving 
is  materially  increased. 

Of  the  method  proposed  by  M.  Tem- 
minck,  viz.  the  introduction  of  taUow 
into  the  cases  containing  zoological 
specimens,  I  am  yet  unable  to  speak 
from  experience.  It  has  been  lately 
introdui^  into  the  Museum  of  our 
Royal  Institution,  where  it  will  have 
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a  fiur  trial,  although  I  confess  that  its 
modu*  operandi  does  not  seem  toy  oIh 
rious. 

Camphor  has  been  long  known  as  a 
presenratire  against  the  attacks  of  in¬ 
sects  ;  yet  I  hare  known  specimens  of 
birds  to  suffer  frmn  moths,  though  in¬ 
closed  in  boxes  in  which  camphor  was 
present ;  and  to  be  efficacious,  it  ought 
to  be  us^  in  considerable  quantity. 

Every  substance  which  1  bare  yet 
tried,  seems  to  be  inferior  in  efficacy 
and  ease  of  application  to  the  follow¬ 
ing,— the  method  of  Mr  William  Gib¬ 
son,  preparer  of  objects  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  residing  in  No.  l6,  London  Road, 
Lireipool, — which  I  shall  transcribe 
from  his  own  communication  to  me. 

I  have  found,”  says  he,  "  that  no¬ 
thing  destroys  insects  so  effectually  as 
recMed  oil  ^  turpentine,  and  my  me¬ 
thod  of  using  it  IS  as  follows  : — 1  put 
the  turpentine  in  a  bladder,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  firmly  tied  with  a  waxed 
string ;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  place  the  bladder  thus  prepa¬ 
red  in  the  box  with  the  birds,  or  to 
tie  it  to  the  pedestal  on  which  the  birds 
are  perched,  in  a  case.  If  there  be  any 
maggots  on  the  birds,  I  have  invaria¬ 
bly  found,  that  they  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
lodged  from  the  feathers,  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  and  die  in  the  course 
of  two  days.  I  have  also  made  the  ex- 

Ceriment  of  introducing  the  common 
ouse-fly,  the  large  blue-bottle-fly,  and 
moths,  into  a  case  of  birds  so  defended, 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  case.  The  moment  the  flies  enter 
the  box,  they  begin  to  vomit  a  whitish, 

S'  '’aous  matter,  they  are  much  agi- 
,  and  the  largest  of  them  died  in 
seven  minutes.  I  have,  in  like  manner, 
repeatedly  introduced  active  American 
cockroaches,  and  these  strong  insects 
soon  became  uneasy,  often  rubbed  their 
sides  with  their  hind  feet,  and  died  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  1  next  got 
a  bird-skin  full  of  living  maggots,  and 
placed  it  in  my  defended  case ;  in  about 


three  hours  they  were  seen  coming  out 
in  all  directions,  and  fell  to  the  bottom 
of  the  case,  whm  they  died.  For  large 
cases  of  birds,  a  pig's  or  a  sheep’s  blad¬ 
der  is  sufficient ;  for  middle  sisra  cases, 
a  lamb’s  or  a  itdibit’s  bladder  will  do ; 
and  for  small  ones,  we  may  use  a  rat’s 
bladder.  The  turpentine  evidently  pe¬ 
netrates  through  the  bladder,  as  it  nils 
the  case  with  its  strong  smell." 

The  powerful  anthelmintic  effect  of 
oil  of  turpentine  corroborates  Mr  Gib¬ 
son’s  account  of  its  poisonous  quality 
to  the  larvae  of  insects ;  and  its  instan¬ 
taneously  killing  perfect  insects,  must 
be  familiar  to  the  entomologist.  I  may 
here  remark,  that  I  have  found  the 
common  receipt  of  dipping  the  pin, 
with  which  the  insect  is  to  be  trans¬ 
fixed,  in  aquafortis,  is  by  no  means  so 
speedv  a  method  of  putting  an  end  to 
its  sufiPerings,  as  applying  a  single  drop 
of  turpentine  to  the  corselet.  Thougfi 
disappointed  in  the  use  of  the  pin  dipt 
in  acid,  I  never  found  the  largest  in¬ 
sects,  Lihellulee,  Scarabeei,  Blaltce,  or 
Scolopendro!,  that  could,  for  a  moment, 
resist  the  application  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine.  I  ought  to  add,  however,  that 
my  entomological  pursuits  have  been 
few ;  for  the  difficulty  of  speedily  kill¬ 
ing  insects,  without  injuring  the  spe¬ 
cimen,  early  gave  me  a  distaste  to  that 
branch  of  Natural  History. 

The  difficulty  of  destroying  the  mi¬ 
nute  white  acari,  that  infest  the  hairs 
of  specimens  in  collections,  is  well 
known.  On  the  neck  of  a  large  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Phoca  leonina  (Linn.)  in  our 
Museum,  I  lately  observed  innumera¬ 
ble  acari.  I  directed  the  skin  to  be 
carefully  and  repeatedly  washed  with 
a  strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  spirit,  seemingly  without  much  ef¬ 
fect.  ^me  of  them  even  crawleil 
among  the  hairs  while  still  wet  with 
this  solution ;  but  on  brushing  the  part 
infesteil  by  these  vermin  with  oil  of 
tunicntine  they  speedily  disappeared. 

Though  similar  facts  are  not  un- 
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known  to  naturalists,  it  is  singular  that 
this  liquid  has  not  been  hitherto  ap¬ 
plied  to  preserve  dried  soological  si^ 
cimens  from  insects ;  and  Natural  His¬ 
tory  will  hereafter  derive  much  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  simple  and  effectual  pro¬ 
cess.  As  far  as  1  can  judge,  this  me¬ 
thod  promises,  from  its  cheapness,  and 
easy  application,  to  be  very  useful,  not 
only  in  collections  of  Natural  History 
exposed  to  public  view,  but  will  mate¬ 
rially  abridge  the  labour,  and  save  the 

1>reaous  time,  of  the  scientific  travel¬ 
er  in  preserving  his  collections.  It 
will  also,  I  doubt  not,  prove  an  accept¬ 
able  boon  to  furriers  and  other  dealers 
in  peltry. 

Account  of  the  principal  Coal  Mines 
in  France.,  and  the  quantity  of  coal 
which  they  yield. 

England  and  Scotland  contain  the 
most  extensive  coal-works  that  exist 
in  the  world.  They  are  there  very  nu¬ 
merous,  being  in  the  direct  ratio  both 
of  the  enormous  consumption  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  great  annual  export¬ 
ation.  I^veral  of  these  immense  mines 
present  the  union  of  the  greatest  mo¬ 
ving  powers  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
of  .  a  most  simple  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  means  of  transport.  It  is  by  means 
of  subterranean  navigation,  by  means 
of  canals  and  sluices  lined  with  iron, 
and  constructed  in  the  very  interior  of 
these  mines ;  by  means  of  inclined 
planes,  artfully  managed,  in  which  the 
friction  of  the  carriages  is  almost  an¬ 
nihilated,  by  plates  of  cast-iron  on 
which  they  roll,  and  which  allow  them 
to  be  left  to  their  own  motion  for  se¬ 
veral  miles,  that  the  coals  are  trans¬ 
ported  even  to  the  place  of  embarka¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  by  these  economical  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  are  a  thousand  times 
repeated  every  day,  that  the  fuel  in 
question  comes  to  be  delivered  in  Eng- 
huid  to  the  consumers  at  a  trifling  ex¬ 
pense. 


The  Newcastle  mines  akme,  whidi 
are  in  reality  the  most  productive 
works  known,  employ  more  than  sixty 
thousand  individuals,  and  annually 
produce  thirty-six  millions  of  quintals. 

France  contains  no  coal- works  of  ar> 
^gantic  a  nature  as  those  which  exist 
in  England ;  but  one  would  have  a 
false  idra  of  its  richness  in  this  reflect, 
were  he  to  judge  from  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  coal-mines  that  are  wrought  on 
a  large  scale.  This  apparent  smallness 
depends  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  as  a  deplorable  prejudice,  and  an 
adherence  to  ancient  custom,  have  hi¬ 
therto  prevented  the  use  of  this  com¬ 
bustible  in  such  of  our  manufactories  as 
consume  the  greatest  quantity  of  char¬ 
coal,  the  great  furnaces. 

About  forty  departments  are  known 
in  France  which  contain  beds  of  com¬ 
bustible  substances  belonging  to  coal, 
namely,  the  Allier,  the  High  and  Low 
Alps,  the  Arddche,  the  Aude,  the 
Aveyron,  the  Low  Rhine,  the  Mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  the  Calvados,  the  Cantal, 
the  Corrdze,  the  Creuze,  the  two  Sdv- 
res,  the  Dordogne,  the  Finistdre,  the 
Gard,  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Upper 
Loire,  the  Upper  Marne,  the  l^per 
Saone,  the  Hendt,  the  Isere,  the  Low¬ 
er  Loire,  the  Lot,  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
the  Maude,  the  Moselle,  the  Nicdre, 
the  Nord,  the  Pas  de  Calais,  the  Puy- 
de-Dome,  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  the 
Rhone,  the  Tarn,  the  Var,  and  the 
Vauduse. 

In  reality,  several  of  these  deposits 
are  nothing  more  than  merely  known, 
and  others  of  them  are  only  wrought 
to  a  small  extent  However,  there  are 
already  reckoned  in  France  236  mines, 
from  which  9  or  10  millions  of  quintals 
are  annually  taken,  having  a  value  of 
from  10  to  11  millions  of  francs  on  the 
spot,  a  value  which  rises  to  40  millions, 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  mass  of 
consumers,  as  the  carriage  to  the  place 
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of  consumption  amounts  to  three  times, 
four  times,  and  even  in  some  cases  to 
ten  times,  the  price  of  the  coal. 

These  9  millions  of  quintals,  which 
are  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  England,  which  rises  to 
75  millions  of  quintals  annually,  are 
furnished  by  the  following  mines : 

1.  Three  millions  are  furnished  by 
the  mines  of  St  Etienne,  Rive-de-Gier, 
and  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  1400 
workmen  are  immediately  occupied, 
and  where  there  exist  1 1  steam-engines, 
•6  hydraulic  engines,  and  70  machines 
d  molettes  ou  a  chevaux,  analomus  to 
our  jack-rolls  with  spur-wheels,  and 
our  whim-^ns  worked  by  horses.  The 
formation  in  which  these  mines  exist, 
consists  of  sandstone  and  slate.  The 
excellent  coal  which  they  produce  is 
transported  to  all  }>arts  of  France,  and 
even  to  Genes. 

,  2.  Three  millions  by  the  works  in 
the  Department  du  Nonl,  which  em¬ 
ploy  4500  miners,  and  in  which  there 
are  erected  7  horse  machines,  9  steam- 
enjpnes  for  drawing  off  the  water,  and 
l6  rotation  ones,  in  constant  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  extraction  of  the  a)al. 

This  country  contains  the  mines  of 
Anain  and  Raiane,  which  are  the  most 
considerable  in  France,  and  which  pro¬ 
duce  from  200  to  400  metres.  These 
mines  are  situated  in  the  formation  of 
coal — sandstones,  and  slates ;  but  they 
are  covered  by  a  great  thickness  of 
limestone  deposit,  the  overlying  and 
unconformable  strata  of  which  are  ho¬ 
rizontal. 

.  8.  Lastly,  The  remaining  third  of 

the  mass  of  coal  which  is  annually  ex¬ 
tracted  in  France,  comes  especially 
from  the  mines  of  Litry,  in  the  De¬ 
partment  du  Calvados,  which  employ 
more  than  400  workmen,  and  prouuce 
Ujpwards  of  200,000  miintals  of  coal ; 
of  Canneaux,  in  the  Department  du 
Tarn,  which  produce  more  than 
100,000  quintals,  and  employ  upwards 
of 300  workmen ;  of  Creuzot  and  others. 


in  the  Department  of  tlie  Saone  and 
the  Loire,  prodiicingmorethan  400,000 
quintals  of  coal ;  of  Champagney  and 
RoAchamps,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Haute  Saone,  the  products  of  which 
have  been  considerably  i  ncreased  of  late. 
These  mines  may  be  mentioned  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  works  well  conducted,  and  of 
great  importance  for  the  prosperitjr  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  situ¬ 
ate. 

Then  comes  the  coal  deposit  of  the 
1/Ower  Loire,  which  furnisties  6  mines, 
two  of  which  are  situate  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  that  name,  and  three  in 
the  Department  of  the  Maine  and  the 
Loire.  The  whole  quantity  produceil 
by  them  yearly  is  250,000  quintals  of 
coal,  and  they  employ  upwards  of  600 
workmen. 

Then  the  Departments  of  the  Nievre 
and  Allier,  which  have  also  5  coal- 
works.  Here  the  want  of  channels  of 
conveyance  (especially  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Allier)  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  the  works  from  being  carried 
on  to  a  greater  extent.  This  effect  is 
still  more  sensible,  with  reference  to 
the  coal  deposits  situate  in  the  midst 
of  the  mountains  of  the  centre  and 
south  of  France.  Those  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Aubin,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Aveyron,  for  example,  might, 
from  their  extreme  richness,  furnish 
the  whole  of  France  with  fuel,  and  yet 
the  quantity  annually  extracted  from 
them  is  not  so  much  as  10,000  quintals 
of  coal ;  and  even  this  small  quantity 
is  taken  from  thirty  different  mills,  by 
superficial  works  conducted  without 
any  rule,  and  which  are  continually 
deteriorati  ng  the  precious  subterranean 
domain  which  the  soil  contains.  The 
want  of  market  also  obliges  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  small  to  be  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mines,  in  the  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Aveyron,  the  Gard, 
the  Loire,  and  others ;  and  this  quan¬ 
tity,  which  is  thus  lost  for  consumption, 
may  be  estimated  at  a  twentieth  part 
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at  least  of  the  total  product  of  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  France. — (See  Bonnard,  In- 
genieur  en  cktf  det  Mines.) 

Lastly,  llie  Department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone  is  the  only  one 
that  remains  to  be  noticed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  subject  in  question.  Eight¬ 
een  mines  in  tnis  Department  employ 
200  workmen,  and  produce  annually 
180,000  Quintals  of  coal. 

The  selling  price  of  coal  varies  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  accoraing  to  the  quality,  the 
facility  of  working,  and  especially  the 
abunmuice  of  the  products,  and  the 
extent  of  the  conveyance.  Thus,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Aveyron,  the  mean 
price  is  only  from  35  to  40  centimes 
the  quintal ;  in  the  Department  of  the 
Loire,  the  price  varies  from  30  cen¬ 
times  to  1  franc ;  in  the  Department 
of  the  Nord,  the  mean  price  is  1  franc 
27  centimes ;  in  the  Department  of 
the  Haute  S^ne,  the  price  rises  from 
80  centimes  to  2  francs  50  centimes 
the  quintal.  The  reason  of  so  consider- 

At  Bordeaux,  large  coal  of  Rive-de-Or. 
Carmeaux  coal, 

Aubin  coal, 

At  Paris,  St  Etienne  and  Anzin, 

At  Nantes,  St  Etienne, 

At  Brest,  St  Etienne, 

At  Cherbiourg,  Litry, 

At  Rouen,  St  Etienne, 


able  an  augmentation  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine ;  the  conveyances  are  long, 
and  there  is  no  general  market. 

In  general,  the  small  fat  coal,  and 
the  meagre  coal  in  large  pieces,  have 
nearly  the  same  value,  and  sell  at  25 
or  SO  per  cent  less  than  the  fat  coal  in 
large  pieces. 

According  to  correct  accounts,  it  is 
estimated  that,  at  present,  10  millions 
of  quintals  of  coal  may  be  annually  ex¬ 
tracted  in  France,  wliich  are  soldon 
the  spot  for  12  millions  of  francs ; 
which  make  the  average  value  of  the 
quintal  1  franc  20  centimes,  and  proves 
tnat  coal  is  wrought  in  an  economical 
manner  in  France.  These  works  em¬ 
ploy  immediately  10,000  miners,  and 
a  much  greater  number  of  individuals 
for  the  carriage  of  the  fuel. — (Anmles 
des  Mines,  MM.  11  Hellanconrt  and 
CorcUer.) 

The  price  of  coal  in  France  in  some 
of  the  principal  places  of  consumption 
is  as  follows : 

5  fnuio)  20  centimes  the  quints). 

4  20 

3  20 

4  \  00  to  4  70 

4  30 

5  :«» 

i  .M) 

5  :to 


Belgium  is  rich  in  coal-mines ;  those 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons,  Char¬ 
leroi,  Liege,  are  very  important ;  they 
amount  to  350,  which  employ  20,000 
workmen,  and  produce  annually  about 
12,000,000  quintals  of  excellent  coal. 

^  Germany,  taken  altogether,  is  not 
rich  in  coal-mines ;  the  collieries  of  the 
country  of  Sauebruck,  Roer,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  La  Marck,  these  of  the  country 
of  Tecklenburg,  and  the  hundred  mines 
of  Silesia,  scattered  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Schweidnitz,  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  very  important.  Lastly, 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Tyrol,  Ba¬ 
varia,  Hanover,  the  Hartz,  and  Hun¬ 


gry,  have  also  coal-mines,  but  of  very 
inferior  importance. 

In  Sweden  there  are  no  coal-mines. 


excepting  in  the  province  of  Scania ; 
they  are  beginning  to  be  wrought  with 
great  vigour.  Norway  appears  entirely 
destitute  of  coal,  as  well  as  Russia.  It 


is,  however,  probable,  that  the  great 
quantity  of  wood  which  these  countries 
contain,  has  hitherto  prevented  their 
inhabitants  from  seeking  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  combustible  sub¬ 
stances  which  the  under-ground  strata 
may  contain ;  and  yet  some  coal-de- 
pMits  are  mentioned  as  wrought  in 
Siberia. 
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In  Italy,  the  Appenines  contain  some 
trifling  coal-mines.  In  Spain,  coal  de¬ 
posits  are  known  in  Anddusia,  Estre- 
roadura,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Castile, 
and  the  Asturias,  Imt  the  beds  are  thin, 
and  the  workings  are  all  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  In  Portugal,  there  is  only  one 
coal-mine  mentionra,  which  is  wrought 
at  Cape  de  Buar906,  in  the  province  of 
Beira.  Beds  were  discovered  some  years 
ago  near  Via-longa,  to  the  nortli-east 
of  Oporto. 

We  have  few  accounts  regarding  the 
coal-mines  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  We  know,  however,  that  much 
coal  is  wrought  in  China  and  Japan  ; 
that  it  exists  in  the  island  of  Madagas¬ 
car  ;  that  Africa  is  not  destitute  of  it ; 
that  coal  has  been  discovered  in  New 
Holland  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  found 
in  America  also.  There  is  little  known 
in  the  Cordilleras ;  a  deposit  is  men¬ 
tioned  at  Santa  Fd  de  Bogota,  which 
is  situated  4400  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Beds  of  coal  are  noticed  as 
occurring  at  Lucayes,  in  St  Domingo, 
in  the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Canada, 
in  Louisiana,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  latter  country, 
the  whole  western  part  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  contains  extremely  abun¬ 
dant  deposits  of  coal,  but  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  wrought.  Coal  is 
also  mentioned  as  being  found  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  —  (Annales  des 
Mines.) 

Account  the  Bones  several  Animals 

discovered  at  Breingues,  in  the  De- 

partment  Du  Lot.  By  M.  Delpon. 

This  discovery  has  been  mentioned 
by  M.  Cuvier  in  the  Analysis  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science 
during  the  year  1818.  ^me  of  the 
bones  in  question  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Museum  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi, 
and  M.  Cuvier  has  taken  notice  of  them 
in  his  great  work  ;  but  we  have  judged 
it  useml  to  present  an  extract  of  the 


inedited  notice  of  M.  Delpon,  because 
it  exhibits  several  very  curious  hurts, 
especially  the  very  singular  order  in 
which  these  bones  have  been  found. 

In  various  points  of  the  calcareous 
portion  of  Quert^,  there  are  seen  re¬ 
mains  of  a  sort  of  entrenchment,  form¬ 
ed  of  blocks  of  stone,  of  more  or  less 
considerable  dimensions,  and  which 
describe  straight  lines  or  circular  in¬ 
closures.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
inclosures  occupy  the  summit  of  two 
mountainsofthe  Commun  deBreingues, 
jn  the  Circle  (arrondissement)  of  Fi- 
geac,  of  which  the  one  is  situate  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sele,  and  the  other 
on  the  left.  There  are  observed  in  the 
rocks  of  the  right  bank  several  cavities 
or  grottoes,  before  which  some  vestiges 
of  buildings  are  seen, — a  circumstance 
which  presents  itself  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  grottoes  with  which  the 
rocks  along  the  Lot,  the  Sele,  &c.  arc 
perforated.  Popular  traditions  have  oc¬ 
casioned  several  diggings  to  be  made 
in  these  grottoes,  with  the  view  of  dis¬ 
covering  treasures  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  in  them.  In  1816,  the  whole 
population  of  Breingues  was  occupied 
with  those  of  which  the  present  article 
is  intended  to  furnish  some  account. 
In  one,  among  others,  of  which  the 
opening  was  almost  concealed  by  the 
rocks,  the  entrance  was  found  choked 
up  with  earth.  The  labourers  hasten- 
ea  to  dear  it  out,  and  on  coming  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet,  they  found  the 
bones  of  a  human  body,  b^ide  whicli 
was  an  iron  instrument  resembling  a 
fork  with  two  prongs.  This  circum¬ 
stance  tended  to  rraouble  their  exer¬ 
tions,  and  the  digging  was  continued 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  with  the 
aid  of  a  capstan,  to  the  depth  of  eigh¬ 
teen  metres;  but  the  natural  cavity, 
which  bad  uniformly,  until  now,  shown 
a  straight  direction,  here  |H%8en^ 
three  cavities,  equally  filled  up  with 
earth  and  stones.  The  workmen  first 
followed  that  which  brought  them 
14 
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nearest  the  first  grotto,  and  were  pre¬ 
sently  arrested  by  three  large  stones, 
placra  abore  one  another  by  the  hand 
of  man.  After  ha^g  removed  them, 
they  remarked  that  each  of  them  was 
of  a  reddish  and  earthy  colour  upon  one 
of  its  faces,  like  all  those  which  arc  at 
the  present  day  raised  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  that  the  oppo¬ 
site  face  was  covered  with  mosses  and 
byssi ; — a  circumstance  which  evident¬ 
ly  showed  that  these  stones  had  for  a 
long  time  remained  in  the  open  air  be¬ 
fore  they  had  been  removed  thus  far 
under  ground.  It  was  not  doubted  that 
they  closed  the  cavity  in  which  the 
treasure  must  have  been  deposited ;  but 
in  place  of  this  treasure,  they  found 
nothing  but  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
bones,  some  of  them  mingled  with  earth 
or  stones,  and  others  verxf  carefuUu 
placed  in  narrotv  fissures  of  the  roc*. 
Several  heads  of  a  species  of  deer,  at 
the  present  day  unknown,  and  many 
other  bones,  were  discovered,  without 
any  mixture  of  earth,  in  a  small  ca¬ 
vity,  covered  over  with  a  rude  slab, 
placed  with  great  care.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked  also,  that  here  and  there  the 
ma^  of  stones  and  common  soil  was 
interrupted  by  small  quantities  of  an 
alluvial  earth,  compost  of  clay  and 
sand,  similar  to  that  which  the  river 
Sele  deposits  at  the  present  day. 

It  was  not  only  found  that  no  cur¬ 
rent  of  water  could  have  brought  it 
there,  but  it  could  not  be  doubts  that 
those  small  heaps  of  alluvial  earth  had 
been  formed  by  men,  since  they  were 
pressed,  regularly  arranged,  and  en¬ 
tirely  surrounded  with  small  calcareous . 
stones,  of  avery  white  colour,  and  which 
must  have  been  soiled  by  the  water, 
had  it  deposited  these  alluvial  matters 
so  regularly.  Besides,  the  elevation  of 
this  grotto  being  more  than  300  metres 
above  the  river,  precluded  the  idea  that 
the  waters  of  the  Sel6  could  have  reach¬ 
ed  it. 

Hoping  that  they  would  be  more 
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fortunate  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
gallery,  they  gave  up  working  in  this  ; 
but  the  others  presented  nothing  but 
bones  placed  in  the  same  manner.  So 
great  a  quantity  was  taken  out,  that 
the  whole  together  would  have  formed 
a  mass  of  more  than  twenty  culnc 
metres.  The  greater  number  of  such 
as  possessed  any  extraordinary  appear¬ 
ance,  were  broken  by  the  persons  who 
first  got  hold  of  them.  Some  of  the 
bones  were  incrusted,  and  others  in¬ 
closed  in  a  calcareous  breccia,  with  a 
crystalline  paste.  The  greater  number 
were  so  well  preserved,  that  they  look¬ 
ed  as  if  the  flesh  had  been  recently  de¬ 
tached  from  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  exposed  to  the  external  air,  they 
became  scaly  and  whiti^. 

Among  these  bones  there  were  re¬ 
cognised  the  skull  of  a  rhinoceros,  three 
teeth  of  the  same  animal,  the  head  of 
a  species  of  deer  now  unknown  upon 
the  globe,  and  of  which  the  horns  have 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  a  young 
reindeer  (see  the  Recherches  sur  Ics 
Ossemens  Fossiles,  t.  iv.  p.  89) ;  the 
fragments  of  the  horn  of  a  large  spe¬ 
cies  of  deer  equally  unknown,  but  allied 
to  the  common  stag ;  and  lastly,  the 
humerus  of  a  large  ox,  and  a  horse’s 
femur. 

M.  Delpon  concludes  his  notice  with 
some  judicious  reflections.  He  infers, 
from  the  existence  of  these  bones  of 
animals  foreign  to  our  climate,  and 
which  have  formerly  lived  on  our  soil, 
that  the  temperature  has  diminished 
since  the  time  when  it  was  sufficiently 
high  to  allow  these  animals  to  live.  In 
a  historical  point  of  view,  he  inquires 
for  what  reason  their  bones  had  been 
deposited  with  so  much  care  in  the  ca¬ 
vities  where  they  have  been  found.  He 
thinks  that  these  grottoes  were  used 
by  the  Druids  for  performing  their  ce¬ 
remonies  in  them,  and  supposes  the 
bones  in  question  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  sacrifices  which  they  had  oflered  to 
their  gods.  We  arc  of  opinion,  that. 
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wbaterer  uses  these  caverns  nay  have 
been  applied  to,  according  to  the  times, 
the  bones  which  are  found  in  them  are 
of  a  date  much  anterior  to  the  Druids, 
and  even  to  the  establishment  of  the 
human  species  in  these  countries ;  and 
that  their  regular  arrangement  is  a  re¬ 
sult  either  of  the  superstition  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  country  who 
discovered  them,  or  of  the  amusement 
of  herdsmen,  or  some  other  cause  of  this 
description.— Untvers.  Nov. 

On  the  Natural  History  and  Econo~ 
mical  Uses  of  the  Cod,  Capelin,  Cut¬ 
tle-Fish,  and  Seal,  as  they  occur  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  Coast  ^  that  Island  and  La¬ 
brador.  Communicated  in  a  Letter 
to  Brofessor  Jameson,  by  W.  E. 
Cormack,  Esq. 

Of  the  fishes  of  the  British  North 
American  Seas,  the  most  abundant  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  important 
to  man.  The  cod  {Gadtis  Morhua') 
here  holds  dominion  over  all  the  ha¬ 
bitable  parts  of  the  ocean, — from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  great  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  which  are  more  than 
.300  miles  from  land,  and  more  than 
100  fathoms  deep,  to  the  verges  of 
every  creek  and  cove  of  the  bounding 
coasts :  it  even  ascends  into  the  fresh¬ 
water. 

To  support  such  a  mass  of  living 
beings,  the  ocean  sends  her  periodical 
masses  of  other  living  beings ;  and 
these,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  are 
next  in  importance,  and,  of  necessity, 
in  abundance  in  these  seas.  Nature 
furnishes  two  successive  tribes  of  ani¬ 
mals  as  food  for  one  tribe;  and  for 
the  three  together,  this  busiest  part  of 
the  ocean  seems  to  exist. 

The  Corf— ‘The  cod  is  accompanied 
at  one  season  by  shoals  of  myriads  of 
the  capelin  (Salmo  arcticus),  and  at 
another  by  njual  hosts  of  that  mollus- 
rous  animal  the  cuttlc-fi&h  {Sepia  Lo- 


ligo),  called  in  Newfoundland  the 
Squid.  The  three  animals  are  migra¬ 
tory  ;  and  man,  who  stations  himself 
on  the  shores  for  their  combined  der 
struction,  conducts  his  movements  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  migrations.  By  art, 
he  captures  annually  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  the  cod  with  the 
capelin,  and  one  hundred  millions  with 
the  cuttle-fish.  On  the  coast  of  La¬ 
brador,  and  in  the  north  part  of  New¬ 
foundland,  the  cod  is  so  abundant,  that 
it  is  hauled  on  shore  with  lines  in  vast 
quantities.  Thus,  by  these  three 
means,  and  the  use  of  herrings  and 
shell-fish  for  bait,  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
there  is  caught  in  the  British  North 
American  Seas,  upwards  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  cod  annually. 

There  appear  to  be  four  varieties  or 
kinds  of  the  cod  in  these  seas ;  but 
their  history  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  to  determine  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  each  other  as  species  or  va¬ 
rieties.  The  first  is  the  bank-cod,  found 
on  the  great  bank,  many  miles  from 
land ;  the  second  is  the  shore-cod, 
caught  in  the  bays  around  the  shores, 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ; 
the  third  is  the  red-cod  (Gadus  cal- 
larias),  resembling  the  rock-cod  or  red- 
ware  codling  of  Scotland,  caught  near 
the  shores;  the  fourth  and  most  re¬ 
markable,  is  what  may  be  called  the 
Scalheaded-cod,  from  its  head  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  seal  or  dog.  The  had¬ 
dock  {Gadus  vEgl^nu^,  of  a  large 
size,  is  also  met  with  among  the  pro¬ 
per  cod.  All  the  kinds  approach  to¬ 
wards  one  size,  and  are  caught  and 
dried  promiscuously  by  the  fisMvmen. 
The  Imnk-cod  differs  from  the  other 
varieties  in  his  place  of  resort,  which 
is  almost  always  on  the  banks,  at  a 
distance  from  land ;  he  is  also  larger 
and  stronger,  with  larger  scales  and 
snots ;  his  body  is  of  a  lighter  colour 
throughout,  with  the  spots  more  ge¬ 
nerally  diffused,  and  more  distinctly 
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marked ;  his  flesh,  too,  is  firmer.  The 
shore-cod  resembles  most  the  cod  in 
a  healthy  state  on  the  coasts  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  is  that  of  which  the  greatest 
quantity  is  caught,  owing  to  its  being 
most  conreniently  taken :  the  back  is 
of  a  dusky  brown  colour ;  the  belly, 
silvery  or  yellowish,  and  the  spots  in 
general  not  remarkably  distinct.  The 
red-cod  is,  probably,  larger  than  our 
rock-ood,  and  is  not  numerous.  The 
seal-headed  cod  is  of  the  same  colour 
and  size  as  the  shore-cod,  and  its  head 
is,  in  like  manner,  covered  with  skin  ; 
and  it  is  comparatively  rare.  The 
young  cod,  tom-cod,  or  podley,  swarms 
in  summer  in  all  the  harbours  and 
shallow  waters. 

There  are  some  other  differences  in 
the  cod,  which  may  iiartly  arise  from 
difference  of  latitude  and  of  coasts 
where  they  are  found.  Thus,  the 
farther  north,  the  less  oil  is  obtained 
from  them,  their  livers  being  smaller  ; 
and  the  bank-cod  yields  the  least  oil 
of  any. 

The  cod  is  sometimes  caught  six 
feet  in  length ;  but  there  are  accounts 
of  its  having  been  taken  larger.  All 
the  kinds  of  cod  obey  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  laws  of  migration.  They  shift  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  changes  of  temperature 
in  their  element,  arising  from  the  sea¬ 
sons,  and  with  the  supplies  of  food 
which  invariably  accompany  these 
changes.  The  bank-cod  seems  to  be 
the  most  stationary. 

As  we  advance  northward  from  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  the  migra¬ 
tions  of  the  cod  assume  a  more  deci¬ 
ded  character,  and  it  strikes  in  in  great¬ 
er  abundance.  This  holds  as  f:u*  north 
as  fishing-posts  have  yet  been  csta- 
blished  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The 
same  applies  to  the  migrations  and 
abundance  of  the  other  fishes  inhabit¬ 
ing  these  seas,  more  especially  of  those 
connected  with  the  cod,  and  they  arise 
t<»gethcr  from  the  same  general  causes, 
lu  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  Lat. 


45"  48",  particularly  along  the  shores 
of  Nova  i^tia.  New  Brunswick,  (Ca¬ 
nada,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  where 
shell-fish  are  more  abundant  than  far¬ 
ther  to  the  north,  and  where,  perhaps, 
in  consequence,  more  other  fishes  re¬ 
main  during  the  winter,  the  herring 
arrives  in  spring,  about  the  same  time 
that  it  arrives  on  the  coasts  of  New¬ 
foundland  and  Labrador,  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  cod,  in  consequence, 
becomes  probably  equally  abundant  at 
all  places ;  but  afterwards,  worlds 
of  food  arrive  on  the  coasts  of  New¬ 
foundland  and  Labrador ;  first,  the 
capelin,  over  the  shores  of  both  these 
countries,  and  then,  again,  the  cuttle¬ 
fish,  around  the  shores  of  Newfound¬ 
land  ;  they  never  failing  to  Innng  in 
with  them  their  hosts  of  cod,  and  to 
retain  them  at  these  shores  during  the 
summer.  Neither  the  capelin,  nor 
any  equivalent,  ever  appears  at  the 
countries  farther  south,  although  the 
cuttle-fish  visits,  and  sometimes  in 
considerable  quantities,  the  east  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton: 
Hence  the  pre-eminence  or  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Labrador  as  a  fishing  sta¬ 
tion,  over  every  other  part  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemisphere. 

At  Labrador,  and  in  the  north  part 
of  Newfoundland,  where  the  length  of 
the  summer  is  not  more  than  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  the  hook  and 
line  are  often  laid  aside  for  the  seine ; 
for  it  is  necessary  that  enough  of  cod 
should  be  taken  within  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks,  otherwise  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  warm  weather  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  dry  it.  Hence  the  cod- 
fishery,  according  to  the  present  mode 
of  curing,  which  is,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  very  trifling  proportion,  by 
drying  the  fish  in  the  sub,  cannot  be 
carri^  on  farther  north  than  a  certain 
latitude. 

The  fishery  of  Newfoundland  com¬ 
mences  in  June,  as  soon  as  the  capelin 
appars  on  the  coast,  and  ends  about 
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the  beginning  of  September,  when  the 
cuttle-fish  begins  to  more  off  from  the 
shores.  The  capelin  is  the  bait  used 
during  the  first  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  after  that  the  cuttle-fish. 

When  bait  is  scarce,  considerable 
numbers  of  cod  are  caught  hy  jigging  ; 
the  jiggers  being  an  artinci^  bait, 
with  hooks  affixed. 

The  process  of  curing  the  cod  re¬ 
quires  about  a  month  in  farourablc 
weather. 

Of  the  four  hundred  millions  and 
upwards  of  cod  that  are  taken  annu¬ 
ally  out  of  the  British  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Seas,  about  one  hundred  millions, 
or  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  tons,  are 
exported  in  a  drim  state  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  to  the  warm  countries  of  Europe 
and  America:  Of  the  remainder,  a 
part  equal  to  double  that  of  the  Bri- 
ti^  is  taken  away  by  the  Americans, 
—a  part  by  the  French,— *and  a  part 
is  consumed  in  the  countries  them- 
selres. 

It  is  from  the  livers  of  the  cod-fish, 
that  the  cod  oil  of  commerce  is  made. 
These  are  exposed  in  casks,  and  some¬ 
times  in  vats,  to  the  sun,  and  the  heat 
in  all  these  countries  is  sufficient  to 
render  them  into  oil.  There  is  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  some  years,  in  the  average 
quantity  of  oil  obtained  from  the  cod 
throughout  the  British  fisheries ;  but 
as  the  French  have  the  exclusive  pri¬ 
vilege  of  fishing  at  those  parts  of  the 
island  where  the  different  kinds  of 
fish  abound  most,  it  is  probable  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  fish  caught,  including  all 
the  fisheries,  in  any  one  year,  may  not 
vary  much. 

As  the  sun  withdraws  from  the 
north,  the  temperature  of  the  surface- 
water  decreases ;  its  vivifying  princi¬ 
ple  vanishes,  and  it  is  no  longer  invi¬ 
ting  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  The  cuttle-fish  liegins  to  retire, 
and  with  it  man  ends  his  warfare  with 
the  cod.  All  feel  the  warning,  and 


begin  to  retire  to  the  strongholds  in 
their  respective  elements,  leaving  the 
field  of  their  industry  and  summer  re¬ 
joicing,  where  air,  earth,  and  water, 
had  met  in  harmony  together,  soon  to 
become  the  conflicting  scene  of  an 
arctic  winter. 

Of  the  Capeliru — The  valne  of  this 
delicate  and  interesting  little  fish  may 
be  estimated,  when  it  is  known  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  bait  with  which  more  than 
half  the  cod  caught  in  these  seas  are 
taken.  The  ca])elin  arrives  on  the 
coasts  of  these  countries  to  spawn  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  departs  about  the 
end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 
It  arrives  at  Labrador  about  a  month 
later,  and  remains  from  two  to  four 
months.  Its  numbers  are  often  trul^ 
wonderful.  Immediately  on  its  arri¬ 
val,  it  pushes  its  dense  shoals  into  the 
small  Imys  and  creeks,  as  if  to  shun 
the  jaws  of  the  millions  of  its  devour¬ 
ing  enemies,  the  cod,  and  many  other 
fishes,  which  had  followed  it  from  the 
deep,  and  which  remain  arrayed  at  a 
little  distance,  impatient  for  its  de¬ 
struction.  These  massive  clouds  of 
capelin  are  sometimes  more  than  fifty 
miles  long,  and  many  miles  broad. 
Their  spawn  is  sometimes  thrown  up 
along  the  beaches,  forming  masses  of 
considerable  thickness,  most  of  which 
is  carried  back  into  the  sea  by  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  tide  or  two. 

The  capelin  is  six  or  seven  inches 
in  length ;  although  the  males  some¬ 
times  occur  nearly  twice  the  ordinary 
size.  It  is  caught  for  bait,  in  nets 
constructed  of  different  forms  for  the 
purpose.  It  possesses  some  peculiar 
quality,  which  unfits  it  to  be  cured 
for  domestic  use  like  th^  herring,  and 
is,  therefore,  merely  dried  in  the  sun. 
Whether  the  migration  of  the  capelin 
is  to  and  from  the  north  sea,  or  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  adjacent  deep  waters,  docs 
not  ajipear  to  be  yet  well  ascertained, 
notwithstanding  that  its  appearance 
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and  diaappearanoe  at  all  parts  of  these 
coasts  are  watched,  as  important  events, 
t>}r  ever^  fisherman.  On  the  great 
scale,  it  is  as  regular  and  certain  in  its 
appearance  and  disappearance,  as  the 
'■erring  is  on  the  coasts  of  Europe.  It 
generdly  appears  some  days  earlier  at 
the  south-east  parts  of  Newfoundland, 
than  at  the  neighbouring  parts  of  tho 
island  farther  to  the  north ;  and  from 
its  leading  in  the  bank-cod  to  these 
piaces(a8in  1825),it  wouldseemtohave 
come  in  from  the  Great  Bank.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  on  the  banks 
at  certain  seasons,  as  is  shown,  not 
merely  by  the  circumstance  of  its  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  led  in  the  cod  from 
thence  towards  the  shores,  but  by  the 
fact,  that,  very  early  in  spring,  and 
some  weeks  before  it  appears  every¬ 
where  at  the  shores,  the  cod  on  the 
banks  take  it  very  readily  as  a  bait 
salted,  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cod  at  the  shore  will  not  take  it  in  that 
state.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  cod 
will  take  readily  as  a  bait,  on  the  great 
scale,  that  only  which  is  its  common 
fixMl  at  the  time ;  and,  in  the  present 
case,  as  soon  as  the  capelin  arrives  at 
the  shores,  the  bank-cod,  which  we 
infer  to  have  followed  it  from  the  banks, 
not  only  continue  to  take  it  salted,  but 
the  shore-cod,  which  refused  it  before, 
now  take  it  fresh  and  salted  promis¬ 
cuously. 


be  inferred  that  it  migrates  only  to  and 
from  the  adjacent  deep  waters. 

The  common  size  of  this  animal  is 
from  6  to  16  inches  in  length ;  but  it 
has  been  met  with  of  colossal  size. 
During  violent  gales  of  wind,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  them  are  often  thrown 
up  together  in  beds  on  the  flat  beaches, 
the  decay  of  which  spreads  an  intole¬ 
rable  effluvium  around.  It  begins  to 
retire  from  the  coast  in  September.  It 
is  made  no  use  of  except  for  bait ;  and 
as  it  maintains  itself  in  deeper  water 
than  the  capelin,  instead  of  nets  being 
used  to  take  it,  it  is  jigged ;  a  jigger 
being  a  number  of  hooks  radiating  from 
a  fixed  centre,  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  cod  is  in  best  condition  after  ha¬ 
ving  fed  on  it. 

When  shoals  of  the  cuttle-fish  and 
of  the  capelin  come  in  contact,  the  lat¬ 
ter  always  retreat,  and  from  the  wounds 
they  carry  with  them,  are  sufferers  in 
an  attack  :  These  animals  dart  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  with  a  quickness 
which  the  capelin  cannot  escape. 

The  cuttle-fish  is  supposed  to  im¬ 
part  the  crimson  colour  which  the  sea 
exhibits  in  various  parts  here,  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer.  The  water 
of  the  harbour  of  St  John's,  two  miles 
in  extent,  sometimes  exhibits  the  phe« 
nomenon. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
the  migrations  of  the  coo,  of  the  ca]>e- 
lin,  and  of  the  cuttle-fish,  are  only  once 
a-year. 

Of  the  Seals* — Newfoundland,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  projecting  into  the  Atlantic 
eastward  from  Lidirador,  intercepts 
many  of  the  immense  fields  and  islands 
of  ice,  which,  in  the  spring,  move  south 
from  the  Arctic  Sea.  These  fields  of 
ice,  in  their  original  formation,  pre¬ 
sent,  at  their  edges,  a  sufficient  bar¬ 
rier  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  ; 
and  they  are  so  extensive,  that  their 
interior  {tarts,  with  the  openings  or 


The  Cuttle-Fish. — About  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  the  throngs  of  capelin 
which  had  enlivened  the  shores,  give 
way  to  throngs  of  the  cuttle-fish.  This 
animal  seems  to  succeed  the  other,  as 
if  to  supply  immediately  provision  to 
tlie  cod.  It  is  of  equal  importance  in 
Newfoundland  as  the  capelin,  as  it  is 
the  bait  with  which  the  other  half  of 
the  cod  here  is  caught.  , 

The  cuttle-fish  does  not  appear  at 
Labrador  in  quantities  the  same  as  at 
Newfouadlanu from  which  it  might 
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lakesintenpersed,  notwithstandiogUie 
rage  of  elements  vound,  remain  se> 
rene  and  unbroken :  Here  are  the  cho¬ 
sen  transitory  abodes  of  millions  of 
seals, — here  these  animalsenjoy  months 
of  peace  and  security,  to  bring  forth 
and  nurture  their  young.  Such  fields 
collect  on  the  (ioasts  of  Newfoundland, 
and,  as  it  were,  offer  to  the  inhabitants 
the  treasures  they  bring :  The  island 
is  periodically  surrounded  by  them  for 
many  leagues  in  all  directions,— the 
inhabitants  within  the  dazzling  bul¬ 
wark  being  as  impotent  towaras  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  towards  them. 

The  all-efficient  sun,  ^dually  re> 
turning,  Kberates  the  fields  of  ice  from 
the  shores  to  which  they  had  for  a 
time  become  attached,  and  enables  man 
again  to  expose  himself  with  impunity 
in  his  own  element.- 

In  the  month  of  March,  upwards  of 
SOO  vessels,  fitted  out  for  the  seal- 
fishery,  arc  extricated  from  the  icy 
harbours  on  the  east  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland  ; — the  fields  are  now  all  in 
motion,  and  the  vessels  plunge  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  edges  of  suen  as  ap{)ear  to 
hare  seals  on  them ; — the  crews,  arm¬ 
ed  with  heavy  firelocks  and  bludgeons, 
there  land,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  destroy  nearly  300,000  of  these 
animals  for  their  fat  and  skins.  The 
skins,  with  the  fat  which  surrounds 
the  body,  are  taken  off  together,  and 
the  scalped  carcases  left  on  the  ice. 
When  the  vessels  are  loaded  with  these 
scalps,  or  otherwise,  when  the  ice  is 
scattered  and  dissolved  by  the  advan¬ 
cing  spring,  which  it  always  is,  ex¬ 
cept  the  islands,  before  the  middle  of 
May,  they  return  to  their  respective 
ports ;  the  fat  is  then  separate  from 
the  skins,  and  exposed  in  vats  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  where,  in  from  three 
to  five  weeks,  it  is  rendered  into  the 
seal-oil  of  commerce.  The  field-ice  ex¬ 
tends,  with  interruptions,  more  than 
200  miles  off  the  land,  but  the  vessels 


in  general  hare  not  to  m  so  far  to  loolc 
for  the  seals :  The  fields  are  even  met 
with  at  sea  continuous  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction  for  that  ex¬ 
tent,  at  that  distance  from  land. 

As  these  fields  of  ice  are  not  formed 
at  Newfoundland,  and  only  partially 
formed  at  Labrador,  the  herds  of  seals 
which  are  found  on  them,  when  they 
appear  at  these  places,  must  have  come 
from  the  sea  farther  north,  where  the 
main  body  of  the  ice  is  formed,  viz. 
from  the  Greenland  Sea,  and  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Davis’  Straits.  The 
Greenland  winter,  it  would  appear,  is 
too  severe  for  these  animals,  and  when 
it  sets  in,  they  accompany  the  field- 
ice,  which  winds  and  currents  carry 
southward,  and  remain  on  it  until  it  is 
scattered  and  dissolved  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  in  about  Lat.  43*  N.,  or  about 
200  miles  south  of  Newfoundland.  Old 
and  young  of  these  animals  being  then 
deserted  in  the  ocean  by  their  birth¬ 
place,  nature  points  out  to  them  the 
course  to  their  favourite  icy  haunts, 
and  thither  their  herds  hurry  over  the 
deep  to  pass  an  arctic  summer.  Win¬ 
ter  returns,  and  with  it  commences 
again  their  annual  migration  from  la¬ 
titude  to  latitude. 

There  are  five  different  kinds  of  seals 
found  on  the  field-ice  at  Newfound¬ 
land,  all  known  in  the  Greenland  seas. 
The  three  best  known  of  which  are, 
Ist,  The  Harp  (^Pkoca  eroenlandica), 
the  one-year  old  of  whiem  is  called  the 
Bedlimmer ;  2d,  The  Hood,  or  Hood¬ 
ed  Seal  {Phoca  konind)  ;  and,  3d,  The 
Squarefipper.  The  other  two  kinds 
are  the  Blue  Seal,  so  called  from  its 
colour,  which  is  as  large  as  the  Hood¬ 
ed  Seal ;  and  the  Jar  Seal,  so  named 
from  its  form  resembling  that  of  a  jar, 
thick  at  the  shoulders,  and  tapering 
off  suddenly  towards  the  tail ;  head 
small,  body  4  or  5  feet  long,  the  fur 
spotted,  and  it  keeps  more  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  than  the  other  ice-seals.  These  all 
differ  from  the  shore  or  harbour-seal 
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(PAoca  vUuKtta'^  of  these  coasts.  The 
ice-seals  are  aliae  migratory,  and  pro¬ 
miscuously  gregarious ;  they  differ 
much  in  sise,  and  the  fish  of  them  all 
is  very  unpalateable,  unless  to  an  ac¬ 
quired  taste,  more  particularly  that  of 
the  old  ones,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  flesh  of  the  shore  seal,  some 
parts  of  which  are  very  good.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  proved,  that  some  of  the 
alleged  differences  in  the  ice-seals  do 
not  arise  from  age.  Although  the  ice- 
seals,  which  are  sometimes  met  with 
in  herds  of  many  leagues  in  extent  on 
the  ice,  seem  to  bare  no  ordinary  means 
of  subsistence,  yet  the  hand  of  uner¬ 
ring  Providence  maintains  both  old  and 
young  excessively  fat.  The  seal-hunt¬ 
ers  oran  find  fresh  capelin  and  other 
animal  substances  in  their  stomachs. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  im¬ 
mense  annual  destruction  by  man 
among  the  cod  in  these  seas  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  it  does  not  appear 
that  their  numbers  are  at  all  diminish¬ 
ed,  or  that  their  migrations  are  in  any 
way  affected :  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  ever  will  be,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  migratory  fishes  of  Europe  that 
have  b^n  persecuted  for  many  more 
centuries,  between  the  North  Cape 
and  the  l^uth  of  England. 

It  is  not  so,  however,  with  those  ani¬ 
mals  which  man  can  pursue  in  his  own 
element ;  thus,  the  walrus  and  the  pen¬ 
guin,  once  abundant,  may  be  said  now 
to  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

As  the  persecution  of  the  seals  in  the 
field-ice  increases,  which  it  has  every 
year  since  it  commenced,  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe,  at  some  future 
day  not  far  distant,  the  effect  on  their 
numbers.  It  is  not  much  more  than 
80  years  since  any  vessels  ventured  out 
among  the  ice  at  sea,  purposely  equip¬ 
ped  and  manned  for  their  destruction. 

The  cod,  the  capelin,  and  the  cuttle¬ 
fish,  in  their  natural  connexion,  and 
the  seal,  or  rather  the  cod  and  the  seal, 
institute  the  political  value  of  New- 


fbmidland  and  Labrador,  and  render 
these  otherwise  desolate  and  inhospi¬ 
table  re^ons  the  scene  of  rivalry  of 
British,  r  rench,  and  American  nation¬ 
al  enterprise  and  industry.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  vessels  will  be 
fitted  out  direct  from  Britain  for  the 
seal-fishery  at  Newfoundland. 

Oh  the  Changes  which  the  Laws  ^ 
Mortality  have  undergone  in  Europe 
within  the  last  Hay' Century,  or  from 
1775  to  1825.  By  M.  Benoiston  de 
Chateauneuf. 

1.  The  ph3^ical  circumstances  amid 
which  man  is  placed,  the  passions  which 
animate  him,  and  the  political  revolu¬ 
tions  by  which  he  is  agitated,  influence 
his  organisation,  alter  and  modify  it. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  north,  free  and 
happy,  is  not  born,  does  not  propagate, 
and  dies  not,  like  the  suffering,  un- 
happy,  and  enslaved  inhabitant  of  the 
south  ;  and  the  calculations,  whose  ohs 
ject  is  to  determine  the  chances  of  his 
life,  no  longer  afford  the  same  results, 
when  it  is  spent  in  afliuence  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  as  they  do  when  it  is  passed 
in  poverty  and  servitude. 

2.  These  numeriAd  results,  there¬ 
fore,  whenever  they  can  be  obtained, 
become  the  truest  expression  of  the 
degree  of  well-being,  which  he  owes  to 
his  institutions.  They  furnish,  says  a 
celebrated  English  writer,  Mr  Mal- 
thus,  more  instruction  regarding  the 
internal  economy  of  a  peo{ne,  than  the 
most  accurate  observations  of  the  tr^. 
veller. 

8.  In  the  last  century,  several  philo¬ 
sophers  occupied  themselves  in  inves¬ 
tigating  the  laws  of  mortality,  and  the 
probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life,  at 
all  the  periods  by  which  its  course  is  di¬ 
vided.  According  to  their  calculations, 
the  following  facts  have  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  sufficiently  established : — 

4.  In  a  growing  generation,  the  half 
died  in  the  fiirst  ten  years  of  existence, 
and  even  sooner. 
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5.  Three-fourths  had  perished  be> 
fore  fifty  years,  and  four-firths  at  sixty ; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  a  hundred  indi¬ 
viduals,  fifteen  only  arrived  at  this  age. 

6.  From  eighty  to  a  hundred  years, 
none  remained  :  a  whole  generation 
had  run  its  course. 

7.  The  general  proportion  of  deaths 
was  determined  to  be  as  one  to  thirty- 
two,  and  that  of  births  as  one  to  twen¬ 
ty-eight. 

8.  It  was  reckoned  that  there  was 
one  marriage  in  a  hundred  and  ten  or 
a  hundred  and  fifteen  individuals,  and 
that  the  degree  of  fecundity  was  pretty 
accurately  represented  by  four  children 
for  each  couple,  although,  at  the  same 
time,  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  re¬ 
lations,  was  liable  to  vary  according  to 
the  places.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  there 
were  only  two  children  from  each  mar¬ 
riage  ;  in  France  and  Russia  four ;  from 
six  to  eight  in  Germany,  and  from 
eight  to  eleven  in-  Sweden. 

'  9.  All  these  facts  were  deduced  from 
the  calculations  of  Necker,  Moheau, 
and  the  Pommelles,  in  France;  those  of 
Short  and  Price,  in  England  ;  of  Suss- 
miich,  in  Germany,  and  of  Fargentin, 
in  Sweden. 

1(K  Such  then,  about  the  year  1780, 
were  the  principal  laws  to  which  a 
more  or  less  perfect  state  of  society, 
a  more  or  less  active  industry,  and 
more  or  less  limited  means  of  exist¬ 
ence,  subjected  the  course  of  human 
life  in  Europe. 

11.  Since  then  facts  have  increased, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  become  more 
accurate,  great  political  changes  have 
taken  place ;  civilization  and  the  arts 
of  industry  have  advanced  with  rapi¬ 
dity;  and  science  demands  that  we 
examine  what  may  have  been  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  human  life. 

12.  We  have  seen  what  were  its 
laws  half  a  century  ago :  with  the  old 
state,  let  us  compare  the  present. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  in¬ 
quiries  into  this  subject  were  now  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  {lossession  of  more  nu¬ 


merous  and  more  extensive'  documents. 
Of  these  documents  we  shall  take  the 
official  accounts  inserted  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  periodical  collections,  which  have 
continued  to  publish  them  with  care 
for  several  years.  We  shall  cite  espe¬ 
cially  of  these  ccdlections,  the  Bulletin 
Universel  des  Sciences,  by  Baron  Fe- 
russac,  and  the  Annales  des  VOTages 
et  de  la  Geographie,  by  Messrs  E3ni^ 
and  Maltc-Brun,  8co. 

1 3.  At  the  period  in  which  we  write, 
1825,  of  a  certain  number  of  children 
born  in  Europe,  there  dies  in  the  first 
ten  years,  a  little  more  than  a  third 
(38.3in  100), in  place  of  the  half  (49*9)/ 
which  formerly  died. 

14.  From  birth  to  fifty  years,  three- 
fourths  of  a  generation  (74.2)  were 
found  to  be  extinct.  At  present,  the 
proportion  of  dead  to  living,  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  is  not  more  than 
tbree-twentieths,  or  sixty-six. 

15.  Lastly,  twenty-three  persons  in 
a  hundred  now  arrive  at  sixty,  in  place 
of  eighteen,- who  attained  that  age  half 
a  century  ago. 

16.  Th^proportionsare  mean  terms; 
taken  separately  they  become  still  more 
favourable.  Thus,  in  France,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  survive  at  sixty 
years  is  24.3  in  the  hundred,  while 
Tormerly  it  did  not  exceed  fifteen  ( 1 4.7  ). 

These  results,  sufficiently  remark- 
aide  of  themselves,  give  rise  to  others 
which  are  not  less  so. 

1 7.  From  the  40th  degree  of  latitude 
to  the  65th,  that  is  to  say,  upon  a  line 
which  extends  from  Lisbon  to  Stock¬ 
holm,  embracing  an  extent  of  about  a 
thousand  leagues,  and  in  a  population 
of  sixt^-five  millicms  of  individuals, 
which  IS  comprehended  by  Portugal, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  is  one  in  40.3 ; 
that  of  births  1  in  30.1 ;  that  of  mar¬ 
riages  1  in  123.3 ;  and  the  fecundity, 
four  children  by  each  marriage. 

18.  On  comparing  these  relations 
witli  those  of  the  last  century'.,  we  aoe 
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fitrnck  with  the  difference  which  exists 
in  the  actual  mortalitv  of  early  life  at 
these  two  periods,  a  difference  which 
is  not  less  than  that  between  38  and 
150. 

19.  This  difference  would  itself  suf* 
fice  to  attest  the  happy  effects  of  vac¬ 
cination,  to  which  they  are  partly  ow¬ 
ing  :  but  it  also  proves  a  great  ameli¬ 
oration  with  respect  to  the  cares  be¬ 
stowed  on  childhood ;  and  those  cares 
themselves  indicate  a  greater  prospe¬ 
rity  and  an  improved  condition  in  fe¬ 
rn  ilies.  If  we  now  reflect  that  it  was 
especially  in  the  lower  classes  that  the 
mortality  of  children  was  enormous, 
we  may  conclude,  that  if  these  classes 
lose  fewer  at  the  present  day,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  in  a  better  state  for  ta¬ 
king  care  of  them,  and  bringing  them 

“P- 

20.  Nor  is  it  less  evident  also,  that 
if  these  same  causes,  as  well  as  some 
others,  had  not  extended  their  influ¬ 
ence  beyond  the  years  of  childhood, 
they  would  only  have  had  the  melan¬ 
choly  advantage  of  delivering  over  to 
death  a  greater  number  of  victims  in 
the  stages  which  follow.  The  contra¬ 
ry,  however,  takes  place,  and  at  the 
present  day  more  individuals  attain 
the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  year  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  action  of  these  preserving 
causes  of  childhood  must  therefore  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  upon  the  grown-up 

Eerson  during  the  remaining  part  of 
is  career ;  and  these  preserving  causes 
are  in  our  eyes,  to  sum  them  up  into 
one  which  contains  them  all,  an  im¬ 
proved  state  of  society,  a  more  difliised 
civilization,  from  whence  results  a 
more  happy  and  easy  existence. 

21.  Along  with  the  fact  of  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  number  of  deaths,  we 
have  to  place  a  second,  which  equally 
results  from  the  comparison  of  the 
two  epochs,  namely,  that  of  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  marriages.  They  were  for¬ 
merly  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  a 
hundred  and  ten  individuals  ;  they  arc 
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now  in  that  of  one  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  This,  whicli  is  a  mean 
term,  is  even  too  high  for  some  coun¬ 
tries.  In  France,  where,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Necker,  there  was 
one  marriage  in  a  hundred  and  eleven 
individuals,  there  is  only  reckoned  one 
in  a  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

22.  The  natural  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  marriages  is  that  of 
births.  This  diminution  is  always  pro^ 
portional  to  the  increase  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  ;  for  while  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  it  has  fallen  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-three,  and  that  of  births  from  twen- 
ty-eight  to  thirty,  it  is  yet  remarketl, 
that  the  one  and  the  other  are  aug¬ 
mented  in  a  certain  degree. 

23.  The  fecundity  would  appear  to 
have  remained  the  same.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  as  in  the  last,  the  nu¬ 
merical  expression  which  represents  it 
is  always  four  children  fur  each  mar¬ 
riage.  But  this  proportion  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  not  the  true  one,  since  we  are 
obliged  to  include  among  the  births 
that  of  the  illegitimate  children,  from 
the  defect  of  proper  distinctions  in  the 
accounts  of  births,  especially  in  foreign 
countries.  In  France,  the  exact  pro¬ 
portion  of  births  to  inarria^s  is  $.9. 

24.  The  marriages,  as  wdl  as  births, 
have  diminished  in  Europe  within  these 
fifty  years,  and  yet  the  population  is 
seen  to  increase.  This  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  is  explained  by  another  fact, 
the  very  wat  diminution  of  the  pro- 

Ertion  of  deaths.  There  was  former- 
one  death  in  thirty-two  individuals ; 
ere  is  at  present  one  in  40.3.  This 
diminution  of  the  mortality  bears 
chiefly  upon  the  earlier  stages  of  life. 
There  are,  on  the  one  hand,  more 
newly-born  individuals  that  survive, 
and  on  the  other  more  adults  that  grow 
old. 

25.  The  necessary  result  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  state  of  things  i«  the  prolongation 
of  the  middle  period  of  lire,  which  np. 
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pears  hi  hu:t  to  extend  beyond  tbe  li-  certain.  People  must  then  be  much 
mits  within  which  it  was  formerly  restrained  from  gratifying  the  desire 
confined.  of  marrying,  and  haring  a  family,  by 

S6.  The  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  diflSculty  which  is  foreseen  of  pro- 
the  marriages  and  deaths  in  Europe  at  riding  for  them.  Thus,  although  it 
the  present  day  confirms  Mr  Mai-  may  appear  paradoxical,  it  is  not  the 
thus’s  observation,  that  whenever  the  less  true,  that  there  comes  a  period 
deaths  are  numerous,  the  marriages  when  population  forms  an  obstacle  to 
are  so  also  ;  for  then  the  vacuities  population,  and  industry  arrests  indus- 
must  be  filled  up,  and  there  is  room  try. 

for  everybody ;  and  that,  on  the  con-  87*  From  all  that  has  been  stated, 
trary,  whenever  there  are  few  deaths,  it  would  appear  that  the  following  con- 
ihere  are  also  few  marriages.  The  elusions  may  be  drawn 
reason  of  this,  in  fact,  is,  that  from  28.  The  laws  of  mortality,  such  as 
the  moment  when  the  augmentation  they  were  established  fifty  years  ago 
of  individualB  begins  to  nil  all  the  by  the  philosophers  who  were  then  en- 
paths  of  life,  and  to  obstruct  all  its  gaged  in  their  investigation,  appear 
courses,  the  means  of  existence  be-  since  that  period  to  have  undergone 
come  more  and  more  scarce  and  un-  tbe  following  modifications : — 

Mortality  ^  the  Different  Ages. 

OM  state.  New  State. 

From  birth  to  the  age  of  10,  fiO  in  100  38.3  in  100 

.  60,  74.4  ...  G6.0 

. CO,  82.0  ...  770 

Proportion  of  deaths,  •  Is  32.2  1  :  40.3 

. births,  1  «  27.7  1  *  30.1 

. marriages,  1  t  110.4  1  :  123.3 

Fecnnditj,  ...  4.0  4.0 

29.  This  table,  without  doubt,  con-  similar  to  those  which  we  have  given, 
tains  errors,  owing  to  the  incorrectness  From  these  various  elements,  a  gene- 
of  several  of  the  accounts  given.  There  ral  and  accurate  mean  might  then  be 
is  a  means,  however,  of  remedpng  this  obtained.  < 

defect,  which  would  be,  that  in  each  It  is  with  this  view  that  we  have 
country  wher;^  the  laws  of  its  popula-  published  the  present  note,  and  that 
tion,  and  the  numbers  which  express  we  join  to  it  the  state  of  the  popula* 
th^m,  are  well  known,  while  they  are  tion  of  France  in  particular,  such  as  it 
only  known  through  the  medium  of  was  at  the  tiqae  of  Nccker  in  1780, 
printing,  which  too  often  alters  them,  and  such  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in 
some  person  accustomed  to  calcula-  1825,  according  to  the  Annuaire  du 
tions  of  this  description,  or  even  learn-  Bureau  des  Longitudes  for  the  year 
ed  societies,  would  pi^lish  accounts  182G. 


Old  State  in  10  yean.  New  State  in  7  yean. 

Population,  Population, 

24,800,000  tnhabitantt.  80,100,000  inbabitantt. 


Deaths,  •  * 

Births,  •  • 

Marriaoea,  •  ■ 

Natural  ChiUxco, 


8ia4iH) 

OC3.200 


213,770  .  ,  . 
30.480  (iV) 


201.230 

057.020 
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Mortality  at  Different  Ages. 

Old  StaU  In  10  rwn. 

New  state  in  7  rears. 

From  birth  to  the  age  of  10, 

fiO.9  in  100 

43.8  in  100 

74.4 

67.3 

. 60, 

81.0 

76.6 

Proportion  of  deaths, 

1  1  30.2 

1 :  .30.9 

. births. 

i  j  2ft.7 

1 :  31.7 

.....  marriages. 

1  t  111.3 

1 1  136.3 

FeOonditjr, 

4.4 

3.9 

*T 


Now,  if  we  bring  in  connexion  with 
these  new  laws  of  mortality,  the  poli¬ 
tical  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  Europe  within  these  forty  years, 
and  especially  in  France,  we  snail  per¬ 
haps  be  correct,  while  at  tlie  same  time 
it  will  afford  us  pleasure  in  thinking 
that  good  institutions  and  well  ref¬ 
lated  governments  alone  have  this 
happy  privilege,  that,  under  their  pa¬ 
ternal  influence,  human  life  is  preser¬ 
ved  and  prolonged,  while  it  is  con¬ 
sumed,  and  is  quickly  extinguished,  by 
injustice  and  oppression. 

We  had  concluded  this  note,  when 
M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  who  is  at  this 
moment  employed  iavery  extensive  re¬ 
searches  regarding  the  ancient  popu¬ 
lation  of  Itdy,  communicated  to  us  the 
following  result : 

His  numerous  readings  have  satis¬ 
fied  him,  that  the  senate  first,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  Roman  emperors,  did 
not  neglect  in  their  administration 
any  of  the  statistical  accounts  which 
several  modern  states  collect  at  the 
present  day,  with  so  much  pains  and 
accuracy.  He  has  even  been  enabled, 
by  means  of  the  various  documents 
furnished  by  the  digesle  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  laws,  to  reproduce  the  complete 
tables  of  the  requisitions  which  the 
censors  addresseu  to  the  citizens,  and 
it  is  found  that  they  entered  into  de¬ 
tails  in  this  respect,  much  more  ex¬ 
tended  than  ours,  regarding  the  sexes, 
ages,  professions,  the  different  kinds 
of  cultivation,  the  number  of  slavey 

&C. 

But  what  is  more  interesting  still, 


M.  Dureau  has  discovered  in  the  Pan« 
dects  the  calculations  of  the  fwobidit- 
lity  of  life  for  all  ages,  and  he  has  thus 
obtained  proof  that  the  mean  duration 
of  life  in  Italy  was  thirty  years  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  toward 
the  end  of  the  third  century ;  and  it 
is  known  that  this  was  also  nearly  its 
duration  fifty  years  ago  (twenty-eight 
years.) 

We  leave  to  M.  Dureau  himself  the 
task  of  presenting  this  fact  in  his  work, 
surrounded  by  ml  the  considerations 
whicli  attach  to  it,  and  which  will  re¬ 
duce  it  to  the  place  which  it  ought  to 
occupy  in  science.  But  the  fact  itself, 
whicn  at  once  connects  what  is  with 
what  has  been,  by  making  to  disappear 
an  interval  of  two  thousand  years,  and 
which  refers  to  so  early  a  period  the 
first  recognitions  of  the  laws  of  human 
life,  appeared  to  us  so  curious  und  so 
interesting,  that  we  gladly  availed  our¬ 
selves  of  M.  Dureau’s  permission  to 
attach  it  to  our  note,  and  publish  it. 

General  Observations  on  the  former 
and  present  Geological  Condition 
of  the  Countries  discovered  by  Cap- 
tains  Parry  and  Boss.  By  Pro^ 
lessor  Jameson. 

The  observations  made  daring  the 
four  Arctic  Expeditions,  viz.  that  un¬ 
der  Captain  Ross,  and  the  three  under 
Captain  Parry,  afford  the  following  ge- 
nem  facta  and  inferences : 

1.  That  the  r^ons  explored  abound 
in  primitive  and  transition  rocks;  that, 
although  the  secondary  rocks  occupy 
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considerable  tracts,  still  their  extent  is 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  older  for¬ 
mations  ;  that  the  allnvial  deposites  are 
not  extensive ;  that  true  or  modem  vol¬ 
canic  rocks  were  nowhere  met  with; 
and  that  the  only  traces  of  the  tertiary 
strata  were  found  in  the  sandstones  and 
clays  connected  with  the  secondary 
traps  of  Baffin’s  Bay. 

2.  That  the  primitive  and  transition 
islands  were,  in  ail  probability,  at  one 
time  connected  together,  and  formed  a 
continuous  mass  with  the  continental 
parts  of  America;  and  that,  in  the  plains 
and  hollows  of  this  land  were  deposited 
the  secondary  limestones,  sandstones, 
gypsum,  and  coal,  and  upon  these  again 
the  tertiary  rocks. 

8.  That,  after  the  deposition  of  these 
secondary  and  tertiary  rocks,  the  land 
appears  to  have  been  broken  up,  and 
reduced  either  suddenly  or  by  degrees, 
Or  partly  by  sudden  and  violent  action, 
and  partly  by  the  longK;ontinued  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean, 
into  its  present  insular  and  peninsular 
form ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  se¬ 
condary  and  tertiary  formations  were 
formerly,  in  those  regions,  more  exten¬ 
sively  distributed  tlum  they  are  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

4.  That,  previous  to  the  deposition 
of  the  coai- formation,  as  that  of  Mel¬ 
ville  Island,  the  transition  and  primitive 
hills  and  plains  supported  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  vegetation,  principall  v  of  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  especially  tne  ferns, 
the  prototy’pes  of  which  are  now  met 
with  only  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
earth.  Tbe  fossil  corals  of  the  second¬ 
ary  limestones  also  intimate,  that  be¬ 
fore,  during,  and  after,  the  deposition 
of  the  coal-formation,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  were  so  constituted  as  to  support 
poljrparia,  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  present  equatorial  seas. 

5.  That  previous  to,  and  during,  the 
deposition  of  the  tertiary  strata,  these 
now  frozen  regions  supported  forests  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  as  is  shown  by 


the  fossil  dicotyledonous  woods  met 
with  in  connexion  with  these  strata  in 
Baffin’s  Bay,  and  by  the  fossil  wood  of 
Melville  Island,  Cape  York,  and  Byam 
Martin  Island. 

6.  That  the  boulders  or  rolled  blocks 
met  with  in  different  quarters,  and  in 
tracts  distant  from  their  originaKlocal- 
ities,  afford  evidence  of  the  passage  of 
water  across  them,  and  at  a  period  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  newest 
solid  strata,  namely,  those  of  the  ter¬ 
tiary  class. 

7.  That  nowhere  are  there  any  dis¬ 
coverable  traces  of  the  agency  of  mo¬ 
dem  volcanoes ;  and  we  may  ^d,  that, 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  only  appear¬ 
ances  of  this  kind  are  those  in  Jan 
Mayen’s  Island,  described  by  Scoresby. 

8.  That  the  only  intimations  of  old¬ 
er  volcanic  action  are  those  afforded  by 
the  presence  of  secondary  trap-rocks, 
such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trap-tnffa, 
and  amygdaloid. 

9.  That  the  black  bituminous  coal, 
the  coal  Of  the  oldest  coal-formation, 
which  some  specnlators  maintain  to  be 
confined  to  the  more  tempefrate  and 
warmer  regions  of  the  eartli,  is  now 
proved,  by  its  discovery  in  Melville 
Island,  far  to  the  west,  and  in  Jame¬ 
son’s  Land,  far  to  the  east,  in  Old 
Greenland,  to  form  an  interesting  and 
important  feature  in  the  geognostical 
constitution  of  arctic  countries. 

10.  That  the  red  sandstone  of  Pos¬ 
session  Bay,  Ac.  renders  it  probable  that 
rock-salt  may  occur  in  that  quarter. 

1 1.  That,  although  no  new  metalli¬ 
ferous  compounds  have  occurred  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  curiosity  of  the  mineralogist, 
yet  the  regions  explored  by  Captain 
Parry  have  afforded  various  interesting 
and  highly  useful  ones,  such  as  octahe¬ 
dral  or  magnetic  iron-ore,  rhomboidal 
or  red  iron-ore,  prismatic  or  brown 
iron-ore,  and  prismatic  chrome-ore,  or 
chromate  of  iron;  also  the  common 
ore  of  copper,  or  copper  pyrites ;  molyb- 
dena  glance,  or  sulphuretof  molybdena; 
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ere  of  titaninm  ;  and  that  -interesting 
and  valuable  mineral,  graphite  or  black 
lead. 

12.  That  the  gems,  the  most  valued 
and  most  beautiful  of  mineral  substan¬ 
ces,  are  not  wanting  in  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions  visited  by  the  expeditions,  is  pro¬ 
ved  by  the  great  abundance  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  garnet,  which  we  doubt  not  will 
be  found,  on  more  particular  examina* 
tion  of  the  primitive  rocks,  to  present 
all  the  beautiful  colours  and  elegant 
forms  for  which  it  is  so  much  admired. 
Rock-crystal,  another  of  the  gems,  was 
met  with,  and  also  beryl  and  zircon. 

13.  That  thesenewlydiscoveredlands 
exhibit  the  same  generd  geognostical  ar¬ 
rangements  as  occur  in  all  other  exten¬ 
sive  tracts  of  country  hitherto  exami¬ 
ned  by  the  naturalist ;  a  fact  which 
strengthens  that  opinion  which  main¬ 
tains  that  the  grand  features  of  nature, 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  everywhere 
similar,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
same  general  agencies  must  have  pre¬ 
vailed  generally  during  the  formation  of 
the  solid  mass  of  the  earth. 

14.  Lastly,  That  the  apparent  irre¬ 
gularities  which,  at  first  sight,  present 
themselves  to  ourattention,  in  the  grand 
arrangements  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
are  the  offspring  of  our  own  feeble 
powers  of  observation,  and  disappear 
when  the  phenomena  are  examined  in 
all  their  relations.  It  is  then,  indeed, 
that  the  mind  obtains  those  enduring 
and  sublime  views  of  the  Deity,  which, 
-in  geology,  reward  the  patient  observer, 
raise  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
terestingdepartments  of  natural  science 
to  its  true  rank,  and  prove  that  its  re¬ 
lations  connect,  as  it  were,  in  the  scale 
of  magnitude,  the  phenomena  of  the 
earth  with  those  more  extensive  ar¬ 
rangements  presented  to  our  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  planetary  system,  and  in 
the  grand  frame-work  of  the  universe 
itself. 


Overland  Arede  ExpedUUm, 

As  any  notice,  however  short,  of  the 
scientific  doings  of  this  enterprise,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  prove  acceptable,  we  give 
the  following  details : — 

“  Fort  Franklin,  Orest  Bear  Lake, 
February  6, 1 82A. 

**  Nothing  of  any  importance  has 
occurred  since  I  wrote  you  last,  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  have  received  a  friendly 
message  from  the  Esquimaux,  through 
the  Sharp  Eyes,  a  neighbouring  tribe, 
who  frequent  Fort  Good  Hope,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Company’s  posts. 
On  the  29th  of  November  last,  the 
S.W.  quarter  of  the  sky  was  cloudless, 
but  of  a  pure  etnerald-grten  colour 
(compared  at  the  moment  with  Syme’s 
book),  soon  fading  away  into  moun¬ 
tain-green.  The  rays  of  the  sun  set¬ 
ting  to  the  S.S.E.,  at  the  same  time 
tinged  some  clouds  gold-yellow,  &c. 
The  aurora  has  not  l^n  so  frequent, 
and  our  observations  of  course  upon  it 
are  not  so  interesting,  as  at  Fort  En¬ 
terprise.  As  far  as  they  go,  they  con¬ 
firm  the  few  general  remarks  then  ha¬ 
zarded,  although  I  think  not  favour¬ 
able,  in  general,  to  Hansteen’s  theory. 
With  regard  to  facts.  Captain  Frank¬ 
lin’s  observations  and  Hansteen’s  seem 
to  agree.  The  Edinburgh  Philoaophi- 
ecd  Journal^  for  March  1825,  reached 
us  last  month,  and  has  proved  a  great 
treat  to  ns.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  go  on  so 
vigorously. 

“  We  expect,  if  everything  prospers 
with  ns,  and  at  present  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  any  misadventure,  that  we 
shall  reach  England  early  in  November 
1827.  This  is  rather  too  quick  a  move¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  science.  Even 
a  cursory  view  of  the  geology  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  skirting  Ma^enzie’s 
River  might  occupy  some  months  very 

{>l(«santly ;  but  the  delay  of  a  few  days 
icre  is  the  loss  of  a  season,  and  we 
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cannot  reckon  on  more  than  two  months 
in  the  year  for  sndi  pnrposee.” 

**  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear  Lake, 
March  2S,  1826. 

**  Mt  dear  Sib, 

**  Ik  consequence  of  an  imperfect, 
but  very  interesting,  Indian  report  of 
Captain  Parry’s  wintering  on  the  coast, 
and  which  Captain  Franklin  is  desirous 
of  investigating,  1  have  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  writing  to  you  this  season. 
The  particulars  of  the  report,  when  as¬ 
certained,  will  be  transmitted  to  Mr 
Barrow,  from  whom  you  may  get 
them. 

«  I  mentioned,  in  a  former  letter, 
that  a  formation  of  lignite  occurs  in  this 
quarter.  The  lignite  has  a  slaty  struc¬ 
ture,  thinnish,  or  only  moderately  thick ; 
and,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
cra^  into  forms  generally  nearly  rec¬ 
tangular.  Some  portions,  which  are 
rather  thick  slaty,  with  a  flat  conchoi- 
dal  fracture  in  the  small,  bear  a  very 
near  resemblance  to  the  sla^y  mineral 

!ntch  or  bitumen  so  common  in  the 
imestone  formation  of  Slave  River 
(zechstein  ?).  It  is  distinguished  from 
it  when  put  in  the  fire. 

In  the  more  common  form  of  the 
lignite,  the  surface  of  the  slates  is  more 
dull  and  earthy,  of  a  brownish-black 
colour,  but  yielding  a  shining  streak. 
These  slates  are  entirely  composed  of 
fragments,  having  all  the  appearance  of 
chwed  wood  united  together  by  a 
paste  of  more  comminuted  woody  mat¬ 
ter,  mixed  perhaps  with  a  minute  por¬ 
tion  of  clay.  In  the  paste,  there  are 
some  minute  perfectly  transparent  crys¬ 
tals,  having  the  form  of  compressed  four¬ 
sided  prisms,  and  sometimes  of  tables. 
The  fibrous  structure  of  the  woody  frag¬ 
ments  is  fine,  and  the  lustre  resembles 
that  of  fresh  well-made  charcoal  of 
brick.  The  structure  is  evidently  exo- 
genout.  The  fragments  are  generally 
boiali,  but,  when  several  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  their  layers  of  structure  are  wa¬ 


ved  and  curved,  as  if  they  had  beea 
knots,  which  course  would  not  so 
easily  break  down  as  the  other  por¬ 
tions.  One  of  my  specimens  shows  a 
small  grain,  either  of  resin  or  of  am¬ 
ber  ;  and  1  have  picked  out  of  another 
a  membranous  substance,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  portion  of  Ulva 
montana  (Bot.  App.  Franklin’s  Jour¬ 
ney),  common  here  at  the  present  time. 
I  inclose  this  minute  specimen,  which 
has  already  sufiered  some  diminution 
in  the  course  of  my  examination  of  it. 
Muriatic  acid  produced  no  change  in 
it ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  try  the  nitric 
acid,  lest  it  should  destroy  it. 

“  When  put  into  the  fire  the  lignite 
burns  without  flame,  and  emits  a  very 
disagreeable  stench,  unlike  that  of  either 
peat  or  of  sulphur.  The  combustion 
does  not  cease  when  the  coal  is  remo¬ 
ved  from  the  fire,  but  goes  on  slowly, 
until  there  is  only  a  brownish-red  ash 
remaining,  not  one-tenth  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  bulk  of  the  specimen. 

“  The  beds  of  lignite  lie  on  the  east 
side  of  Bear  Lake  River,  where  it  joins 
the  Mackenzie,  are  in  the  aggregate  six 
or  seven  yards  thick,  and  are  covered 
by  a  thick  bed  of  loose  sand.  They 
were  on  fire  when  Sir  A.  Mackenzie 
discovered  the  river  (in  1789),  and 
have  continued  burning  ever  since.  At 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  up 
the  Bear  Lake  River,  there  are  some 
thick  beds  of  a  coarse,  bluish-grey, 
earthy- looking  sand-stone,  (very  like 
that  on  the  north  side  of  the  Calton- 
Hill,)  dipping  at  a  small  angle  under 
the  lignite.  They  were  not  seen  in  ac¬ 
tual  contact.  On  the  opposite  mde  of 
Bear  Lake  River,  which  is  200  yards 
wide,  a  craggy  hill  of  (carboniferous  ?) 
limestone  rises  abruptly  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  400  feet.  About  30  miles  far¬ 
ther  up  Bear  Lake  River,  and  nearly 
east  from  its  month,  the  stream  cuts 
the  base  of  another  limestone  hill,  of 
similar  form  and  height,  belonging  to  a 
chain  of  (partly  transition?)  hills,  which 
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ivns  N.W.  and  S.E.  diroiigfa  a  flat 
country.  At  the  foot  of  the  nearly  rer* 
tical  limestone,  bat  separated  from  it 
by  a  small  rivulet,  there  are  thick  ho¬ 
rizontal  beds  of  sandstone,  resembling 
that  at  the  month  of  Bear  Lake  River. 
Upon  this  sandstone  lie  a  number  of 
thin  beds  of  bituminous  shale  and  sand¬ 
stone,  which  weather  easily.  In  the 
shale  there  are  impressions  of  ferns 
{polypodiacese,)  and  in  the  slaty  sand¬ 
stone  lepidodendra.  I  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  these  rocks,  ex¬ 
cepting  very  cursorily,  as  we  passed 
them  in  die  boat,  and  occasionally 
snatched  a  specimen ;  but  I  purpose, 
if  the  snow  disappears  long  enough  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  to 
visit  them  carefully  this  spring.  The 
finest  sections  on  the  banks  the  ri¬ 
ver  will  be  hid  by  accumulations  ice 
till  the  autumn." 

Meteoric  Skme^ — A  meteoric  stone, 
weighing  16  pounds  7  ounces,  fell  from 
the  air  at  Nanjemoy,  Maryland,  10th 
February  1825.  It  was  taken  from 
the  ground  about  half  an  hour  after  its 
fall,  was  sensibly  warm,  and  had  a  sul¬ 
phureous  smell.  It  had  a  hard  vitreous 
surface ;  its  interior  was  eartliy,  and  of 
a  light  slate-colour ;  and  contained  nu¬ 
merous  hard,  brown  globules  of  various 
sizes,  together  with  small  pordtms  of 
iron-pyrites. 

Platina  found  in  Russia. — This  mi¬ 
neral  has  been  discovered  in  the  Ura- 
lian  Mountmns,  and,  like  the  platina  of 
Choco  in  South  America,  associated 
with  fragments  of  greenstone.  The 
'  grains  are  rich  in  osmium  and  iridium. 
At  Choco  the  grains  contain  osmium, 
iridium,  and  paladium ;  in  the  Brazils 
alone,  grains  of  paladium  are  found 
mixe<l  with  grains  of  platina,  gold,  and 
diamonds. 


Nodes  regarding  a  Pkmomenm  ebstr- 

red  in  the  Island  of  Mdedtty  in  the 

Province  of  Ragusa. 

The  Island  of  Meleda,  udiere  the  oc¬ 
currence  that  we  are  about  to  relate 
took  place,  is  situated  in  the  Adria¬ 
tic  Sea,  opposite  the  territory  of  Ra- 
gusa,  of  which  h  forms  a  port.  Its 
length  is  seven  lei^es,  and  its  great¬ 
est  breadth  one.  About  the  middle  of 
the  island  is  situated  the  valley  of  Ba- 
binopoglie,  half  a  league  in  breadth, 
and  surrounded  widi  pretty  high  moan- 
tuns.  A  village  of  the  same  name  oc¬ 
cupies  the  centre  of  the  valley.  On  the 
2Uth  March,  at  day  break,  a  noise  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  at  Babinope- 
glie,  similar  to  the  report  of  a  cannon ; 
which,  although  it  appeared  to  be  the 
result  of  distant  explosions,  caused  a 
sort  of  shaking  in  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  tlte  houses  of  the  village.  This 
noise  was  heard  daily  after.  During  the 
three  first  months,  tiie  inhabitants  were 
undecided  regarding  the  place  from 
whence  these  noises  proceeded ;  some 
thinking  that  a  vessel  was  exerdsing 
in  the  open  sea,  or  in  one  of  the  ports 
of  Dalmatia ;  others  that  the  Turkish 
artillery  were  training  in  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Ottoman  frontier.  These 
conjectures  serve  to  show,  that  the 
ports  were  not  accompanied  with  any 
local  symptoms  of  eardiquake,  or  any 
motion  of  the  atmosphere.  The  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  island  posted  people  on  the 
heights  around  Babinopoglie  to  disco¬ 
ver,  if  possible,  the  direction  from  which 
the  sound  came ;  but  they  were  unable 
to  observe  any  constant  direction,  as 
the  sounds  were  heard  sometimes  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  another,  and 
sometimes  over  head.  The  governor 
himself  went  down  into  some  deep  and 
spacious  caverns,  that  existed  in  the 
island,  but  hero  there  reigned  a  perfect 
sik'ucc.  The  effect  was  most  scnaible 
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at  Babinopoglie,  and  diminished  from 
this  point,  so  as  to  he  scarcely  percep* 
tible  at  the  extremities  of  the  island. 
There  were  four,  ten,  or  even  a  hun¬ 
dred  detonations  in  the  day ;  their  loud¬ 
ness  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  might  he  likened  to  the  reports  of 
a  gun  of  large  caliber.  They  took  place 
in  all  seasons,  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
whether  the  weather  was  fine  or  stormy, 
whether  the  tide  was  flowing  or  ebb¬ 
ing,  and  whether  the  sea  was  calm  or 
agitated.  It  was  in  tlie  month  of 
August  1823  that  they  became  most 
violent.  No  rain  had  fallen  for  four 
months ;  the  brooks  were  dried  up, 
and  the  rivers  of  the  mainland  were 
very  low.  Things  went  on  thus  until 
the  month  of  February  1824.  A  si¬ 
lence  of  seven  months  then  ensued ;  but 
the  reports  commenced  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  continued  until  the  middle 
of  March  1825,  although  they  were 
much  weaker,  and  at  greater  intervals. 
They  then  ceased,  but  it  cannot  be 
known  whether  this  silence  is  to  be 
permanent.  There  have  been  inter¬ 
missions  of  several  months  during  the 
phenomenon,  but  the  cessation  of  the 
noise  was  preceded  by  very  loud  re¬ 
ports,  and  before  this  last  cessation 
they  became  weaker  and  weaker.  The 
reports  were  never  accompanied  with 
any  luminous  appearance ;  no  local  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  atmosphere  was  obser¬ 
ved  during  their  continuance ;  the  ba¬ 
rometer  and  electrometer  manifested 
no  extraordinary  movement.  Nor  was 
there  any  true  earthquake,  although 
the  doors  and  windows  were  shaken. 
The  nature  of  the  sound  indicated  no¬ 
thing  subterraneous,  but  ratber  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Dr  Stulli  of  Ragusa,  who  narrates  the 
above  details,  supposes  these  reports 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  quantities  of  gas  elaborated  by 
some  volcanic  fire,  situated  beneath  the 
island,  or  communicating  with  it,  which. 


on  escaping,  struck  the  air  with  vio¬ 
lence,  and  so  produced  the  reports.— 
Bibliotheque  Univeraelle. 

Geognosy  of  jPo/MriW.— From  the 
observations  of  Professor  Hall,  Dr 
Clarke,  and  other  naturalists,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  Palestine  is  principally  com¬ 
posed  of  secondary  limestone,  intermin¬ 
gled  with  trap-rocks ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing,  among  other  facts,  are  illustrations 
of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  coun¬ 
try  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  is  of 
compact  limestone ;  the  hill  on  which 
Nazareth  is  built  is  of  a  grey-coloured 
compact  limestone ;  the  Field  of  Blood, 
mentioned  hy  St  Matthew,  is  of  friable 
limestone ;  David’s  Cave,  mentioned  in 
1  Samuel,  xxiv.  appears  to  be  situa¬ 
ted  in  limestone ;  the  Mount  of  Olives 
is  of  limestone,  in  part  granular ;  lime¬ 
stone  occurs  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat ;  the  rocks  around  the  Pool  of  Si- 
loah  are  of  limestone ;  a  beautiful  gra¬ 
nular,  foliated  limestone,  or  marble, 
occurs  at  the  Grave  of  Lazarus ;  on 
Mount  Zion,  the  rocks  are  of  a  con- 
choidal  greyish  siliceous  limestone ; 
Mount  Lebanon  appears  principally 
composed  of  limestone;  Mount  Car¬ 
mel  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
large  balls  of  quartz  contained  in  the 
limestone,. — ^these  balls  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  petrified  melons,  but  are 
merely  of  quartz  in  the  state  of  hom- 
stone,  and  including  layers  of  calce- 
dony,  and  crystals  of  quartz;  all  the 
rocks  around  Jerusalem  are  of  compact 
limestone,  and  the  numerous  tombs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  are  hewn 
in  hard,  compact  limestone;  Mount 
Tabor,  Bethel,  Capernaum,  also  afford¬ 
ed  specimens  of  limestone  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  missionary,  the  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk, 
to  whom  Professor  Hall  was  indebted 
for  the  collection  from  the  Holy  Land, 
which  he  has  described  in  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Silliman’s  American  Journal  of 
Sciences  and  Arts  for  June  1825. 
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Rare  Scottish  Plants. — In  a  walk 
through  the  island  of  Skye,  the  west  of 
Ross-^ire,  and  Sutherland,  to  Cidth- 
neas,  in  August  last.  Dr  Graham  and 
Mr  John  Home  ascertained  the  follow* 
ing  new  stations  for  some  rare  Scotch 
plants: — Apargia  TarQxici,Arabishis~ 
pida  glabrous  variety,  Luxula  arcuata. 
Aim  lavigata  vivipara,  Cerastium  la- 
tifolium,  on  disjointed  quartz  rock,  near 
the  summit  of  Fonniven,  a  mountain 
about  3000  feet  high,  top  of  Loch  In* 
chard  in  Sutherland;  the  last  also  on 
Ben-Hope,  on  micaceous  rock.  Salix 
stuartiana,  Carex  capillaris,  Serratula 
alpina,  Arabis  kispida  hairy  variety, 
on  micaceous  rocks  of  Ben-Hope.  The 
Arabis  hispida  is  abundant  on  Fonni¬ 
ven,  as  well  as  Ben-na-Callich,  in  Skye ; 
growing,  not  on  damp  spots  near  the 
sides  of  rivulets,  as  has  been  stated,  but 
always  among  dry  loose  stones,  at  or 
near  the  summits.  The  species  is  by 
far  most  frequently  smooUi,  no  hairy 
specimen  but  one,  picked  on  Ben-Hope, 
having  been  seen.  It  is  said  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  hairy  in  Mull.  Carex  limosa, 
Batcall  Moss,  between  Loch  Inc^iard 
and  Old-Shore.  CarexpuUa,  shore  south 
of  eastern  extremity  of  Crinan  Canal, 
andCoruisk,top  of  Loch  Scavaig,  Skye. 
Malaxis  paludosa,  side  of  a  stream  lead¬ 
ing  from  Ben-na-Callich  to  Loch  Slap- 
pen,  in  Skye,  about  one-fourth  of  the  way 
up  the  mountain  ;  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  in  one  small  spot.  Stachys  ambtgua, 
abundant  near  Aird,  and  at  Uig,  in  Skye. 
Betula  nana,  low  moor  between  Ben- 
Hope  and  Tongue,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Ben-Loyal.  A^ndium  dilaiatum,  a  re¬ 
markable  variety,  with  long  straggling 
alternate  pinnse,  Ben-Loyal,  towards 
Tongue.  Svbularia  aquatica,  in  Sword 
Loch,  near  the  confines  of  Sutherland 
and  Ross-shire,  and  in  the  river  Kerry, 
at  Kerrysdale,  Gareloch;  in  this  last 
situation,  it  liad  been  previously  seen 
by  Dr  Woodforde.  Orobanche  rttbra, 
near  the  Spar  Cave,  Loch  Slappen,  an<i 
on  the  shore  at  Stenrhall,  Skye.  This 
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plant  was,  this  autnmn  (1825),  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  found  by  Dr 
Woodforde  at  the  Devil's  Frying-pan, 
Cornwall.  Circtea  hUetiana,  'Tober- 
moiy,  island  of  Mull.  This  is  the  plant 
of  the  Flora  Britannica,  and  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  luxuriant  va¬ 
rieties  of  Circcea  alpina,  whether  it  be 
specifically  distinct  or  not.  Primula 
Scotica,  m  great  abundance  around 
Westfield,  near  Thurso.  Scutellaria 
gcdericulata  grows  in  abundance  on 
many  parts  of  the  West  Coast,  on  heaps 
of  dry  gravel  above  the  high-water  mark, 
and  even  on  a  dry  stone  wall  south  of 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Crinan  Ca¬ 
nal.  Veronica  qfficinedis  var.  rigida, 
cliffs  by  the  shore,  near  Portree,  Skye. 
Till  specimens  in  flower  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  this  may  be  considered  a  variety  of 
V.  officinalis,  though  there  is  much  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  it  distinct.  Leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  sharply,  rather  deeply,  .and 
sometimes  twice  toothed,  shining,  and 
very  thick  and  rigid.  Stems  many,  pros¬ 
trate,  rooting,  nearly  devoid  of  hairs; 
common  flower-stalks  covered  with  yel¬ 
low  pubescence  ;  spike  crowded ;  cap¬ 
sules  more  wedge-shaped,  and  less 
notched  than  in  V.  officinalis  ;  slightly 
hairy.  These  plants  are  distinguished 
from  V.  AUionii  by  the  shape  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  depth  of  the  serratm'es ; 
and  they  are  more  rigid  than  any  foreign 
specimens  which  Dr  Graham  has  seen. 

Balls  in  the  Stomach  of  Fishes. — 
A  globular  substance  is  found  on  tlic 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  has 
much  resemblance  to  the  balls  of  hair 
forme<l  in  the  stomach  of  oxen,  goats, 
and  some  wild  animals,  but  which  ^>- 
pears  to  be  produced  by  an  agglomera¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves  of  zostera  marina  in 
the  stomach  of  certain  fishes.  The  peo¬ 
ple  use  them  in  many  places  on  tlie  coasts 
of  Spain  for  keeping  fire  alive  in  the 
house.  Before  putting  out  the  fire, 
which  they  may  hive  been  using  for 
domestic  purposes,  they  kindle  one  of 
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these  balls  by  applying  it  to  a  piece  of 
burning  coal,  and  then  deposit  it  in  a 
comer  of  the  chimney.  The  fire  spreads 
slowly,  so  as  not  to  consume  the  ball 
within  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  hy 
which  means  a  light  may  be  obtained 
at  anytime. — BwkL  Umver$.AuguU 
1825. 

Eatt  Indian  Unicom. — ^It  having 
been  asserted  by  the  Bhoteas,  that  an 
animal,  called  by  them  the  Chirtee,  was 
the  Unicom,  and  the  horns  which  they 
produced  proving  that  they  spoke  of 
no  ima^nary  creature,  exertions  were 
made,  we  are  told  in  the  Calcutta  Orien¬ 
tal  Magazine,  to  procure  a  specimen  of 
the  anmal  in  question.  Accordingly, 
the  skin  of  one  was  sent  to  tlie  resident 
ait  Atamandra,  with  the  horn$  attached, 
showing  the  animal  to  he  no  unicorn, 
but  an  antelope,  of  a  species  apparently 
new.  There  was  no  possibility  of  pro¬ 
curing  it  alive,  as  it  frequents  the  most 
inaccessible  part  of  the  snowy  moun¬ 
tains,  among  the  haunts  of  the  musk 
deer,  and  is  exceedingly  vigilant  and 
easily  alarmed.  It  is  all^d,  that  al¬ 
though  the  animal  product  has  two 
boms,  yet,  that  some  individuals  of  the 
species  have  only  one  horn.  The  di¬ 
mensions,  so  ftur  as  they  could  be  taken 
from  a  shrivelled  skin,  were  as  follows : 
Total  length  5  feet  8  inches ;  length  of 
body  4  feet  2  inches ;  length  of  head  10 
inches;  length  of  horns  2  feet  1^  inches; 
tail  8  inches ;  ears  4i  inches.  The  colour 
is  bluish  grey,  inclining  to  red,  especially 
on  the  hack;  the  hair,aboutan  inch  long, 
and  resembling  in  structure  that  of  the 
musk,  with  a  mixture  of  very  soft  wool 
lying  close  to  the  skin.  The  forehead  is 
nearly  black,  as  well  as  the  1^ ;  the  belly 
white ;  the  snout  whitish ;  tine  horns  are 
placed  very  near  each  other,  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  marked  with  annular 
prominences,  which  are  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  on  the  upper  side  of  the  horn.  The 
animal  here  imperfectly  described,  if  a 
distinct  species,  will  furnish  an  inte¬ 


resting  addition  to  the  very  extensive 
family  of  antelopes ;  but,  as  Cuvier  re¬ 
marks,  it  is  surprising  to  find  men  still 
persisting  to  search  for  what  the  esta¬ 
blished  laws  of  organic  nature  demon¬ 
strate  to  be  a  physical  impossibility, 
namely,  a  ruminating  animal,  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  horn  placed  upon  the  frontal  suture. 
That  the  Chirsee  should  occasionally 
have  only  one  horn,  we  can  very  readily 
believe,  because  such  an  occurrence  is 
not  uncommon  among  antelopes,  but 
it  is  not  natural,  being  merely  the  effect 
of  accident;  and  as  the  horns  of  this 
species  are  described  as  being  very  close 
upon  each  other,  tlie  loss  of  one  of  them 
might  easily  induce  an  ignwant  person, 
who  had  seen  or  procured  an  animal  so 
mutilated,  to  imagine  it  a  true  unicorn. 

Bemarks  on  some  Marine  Fishes,  and 

on  their  Geogrtqthical  Distribution. 

By  M.M.  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 

This  memoir  is  a  general  tuM;onnt  of 
the  observations  which  these  two  n^- 
ralists  have  made,  during  the  voyage  of 
the  corvette  Urania,  round  the  world. 
It  will  contribute  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  hitherto  little  investigated 
manners  of  the  fishes  which  inhabit  the 
vast  solitudes  of  the  ocean,  and  will 
serve  as  a  point  of  departure,  for  con¬ 
necting  one  day  the  observations  which 
long  voyages  cannot  fail  to  furnish  to 
the  attentive  observer.  Fishes,  in  fact, 
from  the  nature  of  the  element  which 
they  inhabit,  are  more  imperfectly  known 
than  the  other  classes  of  organiz^  beings 
which  are  more  easily  subjected  to  in¬ 
vestigation.  But  a  real  obstacle,  which 
will  long  prove  detrimental  to  the‘ad- 
vancement  of  Ichthyology,  is  the  little 
time  which  naturaluts  can  devote  on 
voyages  to  this  study,  in  the  richest 
and  least  known  seas.  Some  general 
data  are  ably  developed  by  our  authors, 
who,  besides,  traee  the  limits  of  the  pa¬ 
rallels  which  certain  fishes  affect.  At 
the  head  of  the  species  which  roam  at 
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large  throogh  the  solitndes  of  the  ocean, 
they  place  the  shark,  giving  new  ac¬ 
counts  of  it,  foreign  to  the  popular  his¬ 
tories,  to  which  certain  narigators  have 
given  their  assent.  They  think,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Noel  de  la 
Moriniere,  that  the  Squalus  Carcha- 
ricu  inhabits  every  sea  that  they  have 
▼kited.  Speaking  of  the  Coryphenes 
and  Scombri,  they  exhibit  to  us  the 
srwaims  of  these  voracious  fishes  plough¬ 
ing  the  seas  in  all  directions,  without 
fixed  limits.  Then,  passing  to  the  equa¬ 
torial  zones,  they  paint  the  brilliancy 
and  richness  of  colouring  which  nature 
has  imparted  to  the  species  which  live 
in  the  midst  of  the  coral-reefs,  where 
they  rival,  in  the  vivacity  and\he  deli¬ 
cate  blending  of  their  tints,  the  purest 
and  most  brilliant  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  ChcEtodom,  Glyphisodotu,  Porno- 
eeniri,  Aoanthuri,  Ac.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  places  where  the  waves 
dash  with  fury  upon  the  rocky  shores, 
there  live  by  prefwence,  the  tribe  of  the 
Labroides,  the  Somphoses, 
Diacopi,  Scarif  and  Caratwet.  But 
in  all,  according  to  our  authors,  gold 
and  silver  min^e  their  hues  with  the 
prismatic  tints  ;  everywhere  in  the  ton- 
rid  zone,  the  same  phenomenon  mani¬ 
fests  itself.  They  dso  affirm,  that  the 
descriptions  of  Renard,  which  were  so 
long  supposed  to  be  the  products  of 
imagination  rather  than  the  result  of 
actual  existence,  are  perfectly  correct 
with  regard  to  the  marvellous  reflec¬ 
tions  of  colour ;  and  that  if  there  be  er¬ 
rors  in  the  case,  they  exist  in  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  forms.  But,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  recede  from  the  zone, 
which  k  constantly  warmed  by  tor¬ 
rents  of  heat,  the  rich  livery  of  certain 
beings  disappears,  and  gives  place  to 
duller  tints.  It  is  chiefly  the  fishes  of 
New-Holland,  Port-Jackson,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
that  are  adduced  as  examples,  although 
this  modification  of  life  oxpcriencps  nu¬ 


merous  exceptions  even  in’  our  own 
countries.  Rio  Janeiro,  placed  under 
the  tropics,  forms  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  however ;  and  the  most  common 
fishes  have  dull  colours,  and  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  Raps,  and  several  species  of  the 
family  of  Salmones,  such  as  the  CWrr- 
niates,  Hydrocynes,  Ac.  The  Volcanic 
Sandwich  Islands  are  chiefly  peopled 
with  Labroids,  which  again  appear  not 
to  have  adopted  the  coasts  of  the  Mo¬ 
luccas  and  Marian  Islands,  although 
a^unding  in  corals  and  plants.  Last¬ 
ly,  they  indicate,  in  concluding,  both 
the  fishes,  which,  wandering  from  their 
native  haunts,  follow  ships,  sheltering 
themselves  imder  their  keel,  and  those 
which  various  navigators  have  fallen  in 
with  in  thick  shoals  in  a  dead  state,  and 
destroyed  by  causes  still  little  known. 
This  memoir,  the  result  of  observations 
full  of  sagacity,  will  be  most  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  on  the  spot 
the  facts  which  they  have  described 
with  accuracy. — Ann.  des  Sc,  NaL 

Steam  Navigation. — ^While  a  great 
steam-vessel  k  crossing  tlio  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  the  month  of  the  Thames 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges ;  while 
other  English  vessels  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription  are  intended  to  establish  com¬ 
munications  between  Alexandria  and 
the  Island  of  Malta,  several  underta¬ 
kings  of  a  like  nature,  although  not  so 
extensive,  are  daily  tending  to  give  a 
greater  activity  to  the  navigation  be¬ 
tween  the  trading  ports,  upon  the  lakes 
and  in  the  internal  seas  of  Europe.  A 
steam-boat  goes  from  Hamburg  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  sixty  hours :  Another  navigates 
between  Kiel  and  Copenhagen,  across 
the  Baltic  :  A  company  is  forming  at 
Copenhagen,  at  thk  moment,  for  esta- 
blkhing  a  steam-boat  upon  the  Kate- 
gatt :  A  steam-boat  navigates  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  between  the  capitals  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Sweden  :  A  boat  of  a  new  ron- 
Hfniction  has  arrived  at  Stockholm,  in 
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order  to  be  employed  upon  the  great 
lakes  which  open  to  Sw^en  a  naviga¬ 
tion,  independent  of  the  passage  of  the 
Sound.  The  trial  of  a  steam-l^t  upon 
the  Danube,  between  Vienna  and  Sem- 
lin,  has  not  entirely  answered  ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  an  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  the  vessel  will  remedy 
the  inconveniences  which  have  been 
experienced.  This  communication  will 
fecilitate  the  commerce  between  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  all  the  northern  parts 
of  Turkey.  The  beautiful  lakes  of  the 
Alps  are  b^[inning  to  be  filled  with 
steam-boats ;  those  of  the  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance  are  in  full  activity ;  that  of  the 
Lac  Majeur  is  building.  These  ves¬ 
sels,  and  the  new  roads,  will  render 
twice  as  quick  the  communications  be¬ 
tween  Augsbouig,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Milan  and  Genoa,  on  the  other. 
An  enterprise  in  which  France  is  more 
directly  interested,  is  that  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  from  Mayence  to  Kehl.  For  the 
whole  voyage  from  Rotterdam  to  Kehl, 
the  following  are  the  calculations  of  the 
times  and  distances  : — 


From  Rotterdam  to  Cologne, 

h. 

37 

m.  leagucf. 
30  59 

Ctdogne  to  Coblentz, 

14 

10 

10 

Coblentx  to  Mayence, 

13 

53 

21 

Mayence  to  Manheim, 

11 

21 

ir> 

Manheim  to  Sebroede, 
Shroeck  to  Fort-Louis, 

11 

24 

14 

12 

23 

10 

Fort-Louu  to  Kehl, 

11 

4 

9 

— 

_ 

111 

45 

148 

PopuUUion. — In  Great  Britain,  the 
number  of  individuals  in  a  state  to  bear 
arms,  from  the  age  of  15  to  60,  is 
2,744,847.  The  number  of  marriages 
is  about  98,030  jrearly ;  and  it  has  b^ 
remarked,  that  m  sixty-three  of  these 
unions  there  were  only  thr^  which  had 
no  issue.  The  number  of  deaths  is  about 
332,708  yearly,  which  makes  nearly 
25,592  monthly,  6398  weekly,  914 
daily,  and  forty  hourly.  The  deaths 
among  the  women  are  in  prtqmrtion  to 
those  of  the  men  as  fifty  to  fifty-four. 


The  married  women  live  longer  than 
those  who  continue  in  celibacy.  In  the 
country,  the  mean  term  of  the  number 
of  children  produced  by  each  marriage 
is  four ;  in  towns  the  proportion  is  seven 
for  every  two  marriages.  The  number 
of  married  women  is  to  the  general  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  of  the  sex  as  one  to 
three ;  and  the  number  of  married  men, 
to  that  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  male 
sex,  as  three  to  five.  The  number  of 
widows  is  to  that  of  widowers  as  three 
to  one ;  but  the  number  of  widows  who 
marry  again,  is.  to  that  of  widowers  in 
the  same  case,  as  seven  to  four.  The 
individuals  who  inhabit  elevated  situa¬ 
tions  live  longer  than  those  who  reside 
in  less  elevat^  places.  The  half  of  the 
individuals  die  l^fore  attaining  the  age 
of  seventeen  years.  The  number  of 
twins  is  to  that  of  qrdinary  births  as  one 
to  sixty-five.  According  to  calculations 
founded  upon  the  bills  of  mortality,  one 
individual  only  in  3126  attains  the  age 
of  100  years.  The  number  of  births  of 
the  male  sex  is  to  that  of  the  female 
sex  as  ninety-ux  to  ninety-five. 

Tobies  for  converting  Scotch  Land  Mea¬ 
sure  into  Imperial  Land  Measure, 
and  for  finding  the  Rent,  Produce, 
or  Value  of  an  English  Acre,  having 
given  duU  of  a  Scots  Acre. 

Before  the  act  for  ascertaining  and 
establishing  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures  was  passed,  there  was  no  re¬ 
tain  rule  for  determining  the  proportion 
of  the  Scots  to  the  English  acre,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  want  of  agreement  among 
surveyors  as  to  the  exact  length  of  the 
Scotch  ell.  Now,  however,  tlie  length 
of  the  ell  has  been  ascertained  by  a  care¬ 
ful  and  scientific  measurement,  and  the 
result  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  the 
Scots  to  the  English  acre  declared  by 
a  Jury  appointed  by  the  Sheriff-deputc 
of  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  Their  ver¬ 
dict,  which  is  dated  4th  February  1820, 
finds,  that  the  standard  Scots  ell,  at  the 
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temperature  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit,  con¬ 
tains  S7.0598  Imperial  standard  inches ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  Scots  chain 
contains  74.1 1 96  Imperial  standard  feet, 
and  that  the  English  or  Imperial  acre 
has  to  the  Scots  acre  the  proportion  of 
1  to  1.26118345.  From  these  data, 
the  two  following  concise  Tables  have 
been  constmcted.  The  first  serves  to 
convert  any  number  of  Scots  acres,  roods, 


falls,  and  ells,  into  Imperial  acres  and 
the  decimal  fraction  of  an  acre ;  and  by 
the  second,  having  given  the  rent  or 
value  of  the  produce  of  one,  or  any  num¬ 
ber  of  Scots  acres,  the  rent  or  value  of 
the  produce  of  the  same  number  of  Im- 
peritd  acres  may  be  found.  Their  con¬ 
struction  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and 
their  application  must  be  manifest  from 
the  examples  which  follow  them. 


Table  for  converting  Scots  Acres,  Roods,  SfC.  into  Imperial  Acres. 


Scots  Imperial 

Acres.  Acres. 


'  1.86118345 
2.52836690 
3.78355035 
5.04473380 
6.30591725 
7.56710070 
8.82828415 
10.08946760 
9  I  11.35065105 


.007882 

.015765 


6  I  .04729 
.05518 

8  i  .06306 

9  .07094 


Table  for  finding  the  Bent,  Produce,  Sfc.  of  an  Imperial  Acre,  having  given 
-  those  of  a  Scots  Acre.  ■ 
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Example  of  use  of  Table  I.— Convert 
8258  Scots  Acres  2  R.  31  F.  28  E.  in- 


to  Imperial  Acres : 

Impeiikl  Acres. 
3000 't  r  3783.55035 

200  1 
50  1 

>  Soots  Acres  =  < 

'  252.23669 

1  63.05917 

sJ 

1  ( 

-  10.08947 

2 

Roods  = 

.63059 

30  j 
1  < 

[Falls  = 

5  .23647 
>.00788 

2«i 

[eUs  = 

5  .00438 
{  .00175 

Imperial  Acres, 

4109.81675 

=■  4109  A.  3  R.  10  P.  20.6  Y. 


Example  of  use  of  Table  II.~A  Soots 
Acre  was  sold  for  £82  : 12 :  9 ;  hence 
find  the  value  of  an  Imperial  Acre? 

1  £63.4325 
gj  Pounds  =  J 

'  8  {Shill.  _  I  ^,,33 

9  Pence  =  .0297 


Value  of  Imp.  A.  =  £65.6238 

=  £65: 10;  5^5*0 


It  may  be  useful  to  surveyors  to  know  that  the  exact  lenj^  of  the  Imperial  Chain 
has  been  laid  down  on  the  parapet  in  front  of  the  Edinburgh  University  buildings. 


Waier-mouts  in  the  Irish  Channels— 
Mr  James  Mackintosh,  an  accurate  and 
intelligent  observer,  keeper  of  the  Lower 
Light-house  on  the  Calf  of  Man,  in  his 
monthly  report  to  Robert  Stevenson, 
Esq.  engineer  to  the  Northern  Light- 
hooses,  mentions,  that «  on  the  morning 
of  Tue^ay  the  14th  November  (^1826), 
at  a  quarter  to  ten  o’clock,  be  witnessed 
a  remarkable  phenomenon.  The  morn¬ 
ing  was  clear,  the  wind  from  the  east, 
inclining  a  little  to  the  north,  when  be 
observed  a  column  of  water  rising  from 
the  sea,  off  K^ger  Point :  this  column 
was  about  the  height  and  diameter  of 
the  lower  lighthouse  tower  (which  is 


fifty  feet  high,  and  eighteen  in  diame¬ 
ter),  and  there  was  the  appearance  of  a 
smoke  or  fine  spray  on  the  top.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  in  rapid  revolution,  and  like¬ 
wise  made  great  progress  out  to  sea, 
maintaining  the  same  figure  till  lost  in 
the  distance.  This  first  column  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  similar  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  same  point,  and* which 
took  the  same  direction.  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  was  at  46* ;  and  the  ba¬ 
rometer  fell  to  28.52  on  ^e  evening  of 
Monday  the  13th,  but  had  risen  to 
29.46  when  the  water-spouts  were  ob¬ 
served  on  the  morning  of  the  14tb. 
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The  Earl  of  Chicked — Bishop  of  Durham — Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Baffles 
— Dr  Milner — Mr  Lindley  Murray — Bishop  of  Calcutta — Lo^  Gifford— ^ 
Dr  Shipley — The  Hon.  Christoph^  Hely  Hutchison — Bishop  of  Ctoyne — 
M.  Von  Weber — Mr  Michael  Kelly — Jdin  Farquhar^  Esq. — Mr  Charles 
Inckdon—Mr  Edward  Knight — Cluirles  Mills,  Esq. — John  Pinherton, 


Esq. 

The  earl  of  Chichester  ; 

BARON  PELHAM  —  HIS  MAJESTY’S 
FOST'MASTER'GENERAL — A  PRI¬ 
VY  COUNCILLOR  IN  IRELAND,  AND 
P.R.S. 

This  highly-honoured  and  esteemed 
nobleman  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  patrician  ancestors.  Thomas 
Pelham,  Esq.  son  of  Thomas  Pelham, 
of  Stanmer,  Sussex,  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Pelham, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  (many  years  the 
Prime  Minister  of  George  the  Second,) 
in  1768,  to  the  Barony  of  Pelham,  of 
Stanmer,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  bis  Grace  on  the  dth  of  May, 
1762 ;  with  limitation  to  this  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  issue  male  ;  and  his  Lord¬ 
ship  was  elevated  to  an  earldom  by 
patent,  on  the  23d  of  June  1801,  as 
Earl  of  Chichester.  He  married,  on 
the  11th  of  May  1754,  Anne,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heiress  of  Frederick  M.  Fra^- 
land,  Esq.,  by  whom  be  had  issue, 
Thomas,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
two  other  sons,  and  four  daughters. 
The  late  Earl  was  bom  at  Spring- 
VOL.  XIX.  PART  II. 


Gardens,  on  April  28, 1756,  was  about 
seven  years  at  Westminster  school,  and 
finished  his  education  at  Clare-Hall, 
Cambridge. 

His  entrance  on  public  life  was  as 
commander  of  the  Sussex  militia,  in 
which  situation  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Pelham,  by  the  urbanity  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  and  bis  strict  attention  to  the  du¬ 
ties  and  discipline  of  the  regiment,  at¬ 
tracted  and  retained  the  regard  of  the 
leading  families  of  the  county. 

In  the  year  1780,  Mr  Pelham  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  county  of  Sussex 
for  twenty-one  years ;  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  he  was  conspicuous  for 
the  soundness  of  his  principles,  for  the 
judicious  and  temperate  zeal  with  which 
he  enforced  his  opinions,  and  for  the  just 
attachment  which  be  manifested  to  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  his  country. 

In  1782,  Mr  Pelham  became  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Ordnance. 

Although  elected  in  1780,-  his  Par¬ 
liamentary  d^nU  as  a  speaker  was  not 
made  before  the  lOtb  ef  March  1783, 
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when,  in  the  discussion  on  the  Dnke  of 
Richmond’s  ReptMt  on  the  Ordnance 
Estimates  for  that  year,  he  defended 
his  Grace  from  the  imputation  of  wish* 
ing  to  contrast  his  own  conduct  with 
that  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  disadrantageousiy  to  the 
latter. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
(1783),  Mr  Pelham  attended  the  Earl 
of  Northington  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Se« 
cretary. 

Mr  Peliiam  took  an  active  part  in 
the  various  animated  debates  which 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  year  1785,  on  the  subject  of  the 
celebrated  Westminster  scrutiny.  When 
Mr  Welbore  Ellis  moved,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  that  the  High  Baililf  of  West¬ 
minster  should  make  a  return  forthwith 
of  the  members  who  had  been  chosen 
for  that  city,  the  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr  Pelham. 

Mr  Pelham  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  one  of  the  Mana¬ 
gers  of  the  Impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Mr  Pelham  proceeded  to 
detail  the  conduct  of  Mr  Hastings  to¬ 
wards  the  Nabob  of  Famickabad,  and 
moved  that  that  should  be  one  of  the 
charges  on  which  Mr  Hastings  should 
be  impeached.  After  an  animated  de¬ 
bate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-two. 

Mr  Pelham  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  Slave  Trade.  So  early  as  1788,  he 
contended,  “  that  if  it  were  not  judged 
advisable  immediately  to  abolish  the 
trade,  at  least  it  ought  to  be  regula¬ 
ted  and  he  added,  “  that  he  would 
himself  submit  a  proposition  to  the 
House  with  that  view.” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  Revolution  that  desolated 
Franco,  and  by  its  infuriated  and  dis¬ 
organising  principles  shook  Europe  to 
its  centre,  the  Honourable  Thomas 
Pelham  was  one  of  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  statesmen,  who,  to  maintain 
the  rectitude  of  political  principle  and 


the  temperate  eneigies  of  rational  li¬ 
berty,  quitted  the  associates  of  private 
friendship,  and  left  the  doubtful  and 
dangerous  doctrines  of  untried  freedom 
to  range  themselves  in  defence  of  or¬ 
der,  religion,  and  established  govern¬ 
ment. 

During  the  whole  of  the  rebellion  in 
1798,  a  period  of  peculiar  difficulty  and 
alarm,  Mr  Pelham  again  held  the  im¬ 
portant  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  under  Marquis  Camden. 

On  the'lSth  of  April  1801,  Mr  Pel¬ 
ham,  as  chairman  of  the  Commons’ 
Committee  of  Secrecy  on  the  State  of 
Ireland,  and  the  proceedings  of  certain 
disaffected  persons  in  both  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  presented  to  that 
House  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
recommending  the  renewal  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  suspension  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and 
on  the  following  day  he  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose ; 
which  motion,  after  a  warm  discussion, 
was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  bill  was  brought 
in,  went  through  all  its  stipes,  «nd  was 
passed. 

On  the  29th  of  June  1801,  Mr  Pel¬ 
ham  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers 
by  writ,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Pel¬ 
ham  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  July,  in  tli« 
same  year,  he  united  himself  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mary  Henrietta  Juliana,  the 
eldest  and  accomplished  daughter  of 
Francis,  fifth  Dnke  of  Leeds. 

On  the  formation  of  Mr  Addington’s 
administration.  Lord  Pelham  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Sd  of  November  1801,  on  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  France, 
Lord  Pelham  vindicated  the  proposed 
treaty,  and  expressed  his  persuasion 
that  the  peace  would  be  found  advan¬ 
tageous  and  safe  for  the  country.  On 
the  29th  of  March  1802,  he  moved  an 
address  to  the  King,  expressive  of  their 
Lordship’s  concurrence  in  enabling  his 
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Majesty  to  provide  for  die  arrears  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Civil  List.  When 
Lord  Grrenville,  on  the  4th  of  May 
1802,  moved  that  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  should  be  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration  on  the  14th  of  that  month, 
Lord  Pelham  defended  the  treaty,  and: 
moved  an  amendment  that  it  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  12tb  ;  which 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
13th  of  May  1802,  Lord  Grenville 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  ex- 

Eressive  of  the  disapprobation  of  the 
louse  of  Lords  of  the  late  treaty  of 
peace.  A  most  warm  and  interesting 
debate  ^whicb  lasted  until  nearly  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning)  followed,  in 
the  course  of  which  Lord  Pelham  vin¬ 
dicated  the  treaty ;  and  at  the  close  of 
which.  Lord  Grenville’s  motion  having 
been  negatived.  Lord  Pelham  moved 
an  address  approving  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  carried  without  a  division. 

In  the  debate  of  the  13  th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1802,  on  the  Malt  Duty  Bill,  Lord 
Pelham  replied  to  an  attack  made  upon 
Ministers  by  Lord  Grenville.  He  re¬ 
marked,  “  that  if,  in  the  Noble  Lord’s 
opinion,  the  present  Ministers  were  so 
nnwortny  of  confidence,  it  was  his 
Lordship’s  duty  to  go  further  than  ma¬ 
king  speeches  in  opposition  to  them  ; 
he  ought  to  move  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  for  their  removal.  He  (Lord 
Pelham)  had  never  coveted  office ;  he 
had  assumed  it,  at  a  critical  and  awful 
period,  with  no  other  view  than  for  the 
service  of  his  country ;  be  had  acted  to 
tlie  best  of  his  judgment,  and  did  not 
wish  to  hold  his  situation  a  moment 
longer  than  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  country.” 

The  bill  for  continuing  the  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  Bank,  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  22d  of  Febru* 
ary  1803.  Lord  Pelham  took  a  cur¬ 
sory  retrospect  of  the  operation  of  the 
restriction  sinco  1797,  and  maintained 
that  sound  policy  demanded  the  tem- 
(Kirary  continuance  of  a  measure,  from 


which,  not  only  no  mischief  had  ac^. 
cmed,  but  much  benefit  bad  resulted.  • 
On  the  23d  of  May  1803,  the  order 
of  the  day  having  been  read  for  taking 
into  consideration  his  Majesty’s  mes¬ 
sage  relative  to  the  discussions  with 
France,  Lord  Pelham  moved  the  ad¬ 
dress,  to  his  Majesty  on  the  occasion. 
He 'said,  **  that  after  having  maturely 
considered  the  papers  in  question,  be 
had  no  difficulty  in  declaring  the 
grounds  of  war  contained  therein,  to 
be  most  strong,  clear,  and  distinct ; 
and  that  the  conclusion  left  on  the 
minds  of  all  men  must  be,  that  war 
was  rendered  inevitable.”  He  then  ad¬ 
verted  briefly  to  the  principal  points  of 
dispute  between  the  two  governments ; 
and  maintained,  “  that  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government  exhibited  one 
constant  series  of  acts,  totally  incon¬ 
sistent  with  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve 

?eace ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  became 
'arliament  and  the  country  to  speak 
in  terms  of  suitable  indignation  of  such 
conduct.” 

During  the  time  that  Lord  Pelham 
held  the  high  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  he 
conducted  the  police  of  the  country,  at 
that  critical  period  a  matter  of  exceed¬ 
ing  difficulty,  with  distinguished  mo¬ 
deration,  unceasing  attention,  and  in¬ 
flexible  rectitude.  His  Lordship’s  opi¬ 
nions  and  public  acts,  in  this  arduous 
department,  are  become  the  lessons  of 
history ;  but  a^post  benevolent,  a  high¬ 
ly  interesting,  and  an  extensively  use¬ 
ful  measure,  of  a  more  private,  though 
probably  of  a  far  more  permanent  na¬ 
ture,  is  not  so  generally  known,  al¬ 
though  most  worthy  of  general  notice, 
and  eminently  deserving  of  general 
praise  and  grateful  acknowle<%ment. 
Animated  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
just  liberties  of  mankind,  and  the  best 
interests  of  his  country,  and  satisfied 
that  they  could  only  be  efficaciously 
and  permanently  supported  by  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  literature,  by  rational  discus- 
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Mon,  and  by  thn  wise  and  temperate 
residts  of  a  free  press;  and  glowing, 
at  die  same  time,  with  a  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence  for  the  sufferings  of 
many  gifted  individuals,  whose  genius 
and  learning  had  benefit^  their  fellow- 
creatures,  without  providing  even  bread 
for  themselves,— Lord  Pelham  felt  it  to 
be  a  part  of  his  duty,  as  one  of  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  State,  to  recommend  the 
cr  se  of  distressed  authors  to  the  gene¬ 
rous  humanity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  Royal  Highness  duly  appreciated 
the  kind,  judicious,  and  patriotic  inti¬ 
mation,  and  immediately  sent  an  an¬ 
nual  contribution  of  two  hundred  gui¬ 
neas -to  the  Literary  Fund,  for  the  aid 
of  deserving  authors  in  distress,  and 
graciously  condescended  to  become  pa¬ 
tron  of  that  excellent  institution.  The 
same  liberality  is  continued,  now  that 
the  Prince  is  become  the  monarch ; 
and  the  names  of  the  generous  patron 
and  of  the  intelligent  adviser  will  toge¬ 
ther  be  transmit^  to  posterity  in  the 
grateful  annals  of  the  patriot,  the  poet, 
and  the  historian. 

The  state  of  his  Lordship’s  health 
not  being  strong,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  18U3,  he  exchanged  his  office  in 
the  ministry,  for  the  less  fatigtung  chaige 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas¬ 
ter. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1805,  on  the 
demise  of  his  father,  Lo^  Pelham  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Chichester, 
and  the  paternal  estates  appended  to 
that  title. 

In  1807,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  administration,  the 
Earl  of  Chichester  was  appointed  Joint- 
Postmaster-General  with  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  On  the  reduction  of  this 
office,  the  Earl  of  Chichester  alone  held 
the  appointment  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  tbe  conduct  of  tbe 
business,  and  the  deep  regrets  of  ail 
engaged  in  the  management  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  department,  most  impressive¬ 


ly  declare  how  advantageously  to  the 
country,  and  how  kindy  to  all  tbe 
subordinate  agents,  the  important  ami 
muhifarions  duties  intrusted  to  the 
Postmaster-General  were  executed.  , 

The  distinguishing  and  beneficent 
features  of  bis  Lordship’s  character  as 
a  statesman  and  a  magistrate,  are  evin¬ 
ced  in  tbe  employments  and  recorded 
sentiments  of  a  life  actively  and  inces¬ 
santly  devoted  to  the  service  of  tbe 
public.  The  tender,  humane,  and  pious 
affections — ^the  amiable  and  interesting 
virtues  of  domestic  life,  those  of  tbe 
husband,  the  parent,  and  the  Christian 
—can  be  fully  known  and  justly  esti¬ 
mated  only  by  those  who  bad  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  participating  in  their  influence; 
and  whose  greatest  consolation  now  is 
to  profit  by  and  imitate  that  example, 
the  loss  of  which  they  cannot  cease  to 
deplore. 

Lady  Chichester  was  early  called  to 
the  painful  and  anxious  duties  of  at¬ 
tending  the  couch  of  sickness,  and 
watching  tbe  fluctuating  sufferings  of 
an  affectionate  husband.  During  the 
whole  period  of  their  union,  her  noble 
partner  was  subject  to  occasional  at¬ 
tacks  of  disease.  At  length  his  consti¬ 
tution  gave  way ;  and  this  distinguished 
nobleman,  whose  condescending  sua¬ 
vity  of  manners,  kindness,  generosity, 
and  benevolence,  adorned  and  gave 
additional  power  to  the  more  public, 
prominent,  and  elevated  qualities  of  his 
character,  expired  at  his  house  in  Strat¬ 
ton  Street,  on  the  4th  of  July  1826, 
leaving,  with  his  amiable  Countess,  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters, 
to  deplore  their  irreparable  loss. 

The  Honourable  and  Right  Re¬ 
verend  ShuteBarrington,ll.d. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Shute,  the  sixth  son  of  John, 
first  Lord  Barrington,  was  bom  at 
Becket,  in  Berkshire,  May  26,  1734, 
and  was  but  seven  mont^  old  when 
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be  lost  his  i»ther.  At  m  eArlv  age  he 
was  sent  to  Eton.  In  1752,  Mr  Bar* 
rington  became  a  gentleman  common* 
er  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where, 
in  1755,  he  proceeded  to  bis  first  de* 
gree,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  The 
year  following  be  was  ordained  by  Dr 
Seeker,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  af* 
terwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
On  the  lOtk  of  October  1757,  he  took 
his  master’s  degree,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  to  make  a  public  oration 
on  the  munificent  donation  of  the  Pom* 
fret  marbles  to  the  UniTersity,  which 
task  he  executed  with  great  applause. 
At  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty, 
be  was  nominated  one  of  the  cht^laim 
in  ordinary,  and  in  1761  he  was  made 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  where,  in  1762, 
be  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  law. 
About  this  time  mmarried  Lady  Diana 
Beauclerk,  only  daughter  of  Charles, 
second  Duke  of  St  Alban’s,  but  her 
ladyship  died  in  1766,  without  leaving 
any  issue.  In  1768,  Dr  Barrington  was 
promoted  to  a  Canonry  of  St  Paul’s, 
and  on  the  4th  of  October,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  which  see  had  been  just 
vacated  by  the  translation  of  Dr  Jona* 
than  Shipley  to  St  Asaph. 

On  tlm  20th  of  June  1770,  the  Bi* 
shop  was  married  to  bis  second  wife, 
Jane,  only  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Guise,  of 
Rendcombe,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
heiress  of  her  brother.  Sir  William,  the 
last  baronet.  This  exemplary  lady, 
whose  memory  will  long  be  cherished 
by  the  poor  of  Durham,  died  without 
ever  having  had  any  children,  August 
8,  1808,  at  her  hereditary  seat,  Monge* 
well,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  continued 
to  be  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Bi¬ 
shop  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Not  long  after  his  elevation  to  the 
see  of  Llandaff,  a  body  of  the  clei^, 
.ind  several  of  the  rational  dissenters, 
as  they  called  themselves,  petitioned 
both  llouscs  of  Parliament  to  abolish 
-he  oblitration  of  subscription  to  the 


thirty*nine  articles.  When  this  busi* 
ness  came  under  discussion  in  the  Lords, 
Bishop  Barrington  opposed  the  claiins 
of  the  petitioners  on  strong  grounds,  by 
showing  the  necessity  of  some  testae  A 
security  for  the  Established  Churdn 
Other  peers,  temporal  as  well  as  spirit¬ 
ual,  resisted  the  applicatiem  on  the  rame 
principle,  and  the  petitions  were  tfject* 
ed  by  a  great  majority. 

In  1775,  Bishop  Barrington  preach* 
ed  at  Bow  Church  the  anniversary  ser¬ 
mon  before  the  Incorporated  S^ety 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  This  discourse  was 
print^,  as  usual,  with  the  Report  of 
the  institution,  and  it  has  since  l^n  re¬ 
published  in  the  Collection  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  Sermons  and  Charges. 

in  1777,  the  Bishop  exchanged  Ins 
Canonry  of  St  Paul’s  for  one  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  at  Windsor,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  health  of  Mrs  Barrington, 
who  suffered  very  much  from  the  con¬ 
fined  air  of  a  town  residence. 

The  alarming  increase  of  the  crime 
of  adultery  induced  the  Bishop  of  Llan¬ 
daff,  at  the  beginning  of  1779,  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  more  effectual  prevention  of  that 
crying  evil.  After  representing  with 
great  pathos  the  private  miseries  con¬ 
sequent  on  such  offences,  and  the  mis- 
fortune  to  the  state  from  a  cause  which 
became  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
on  account  of  its  being  a  domestic  dis¬ 
order,  he  went  on  to  state,  that,  in  the 
first  seventeen  years  of  his  Majesty’s 
reign,  the  number  of  divorces  which 
bad  occurred  equalled  what  could  be 
enumerated  in  the  whole  anterior  period 
of  the  English  history.  There  were, 
he  said,  two  reasons  for  this, — one,  the 
total  extinction  of  that  internal  moni¬ 
tor,  shame,  in  the  present  age,  which 
our  ancestors  felt  in  full  force ;  and  the 
other,  an  injudicious  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  in  regard  to  this  crime.  By 
the  common  law  of  England,  said  tlie 
learned  prelate,  no  woman  after  a  di* 
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▼orcc  was  permitted  to  re^dn  her 
dower,  or  even  to  marry  widiin 
a  limited  time.  Bnt  a  method  of  eva¬ 
ding  this  salutary  statute  had  lately 
been  discovered,  by  making  previous 
settlements,  or  by  entering  into  private 
bonds ;  so  that  a  woman  might  now  en¬ 
joy  as  many  conveniences  of  rank  and 
situation  after  a  legal  separation  from 
her  husband,  as  in  the  case  of  death, 
and  where  she  had  merited  everything 
by  her  conjugal  tenderness  and  fidelity. 

The  remedy  proposed  consisted  in  a 
restriction  of  the  offending  parties  from 
intermarrying,  which  was  opposed  very 
strenuously  by  some  noble  lords,  but 
was  as  ably  supported  by  the  Chancel¬ 
lor;  and,  on  a  division,  the  bill  was 
sent  to  the  Commons,  where  it 'was 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading,  chief¬ 
ly  through  the  arguments  of  Mr  Fox 
and  his  friends. 

In  1781  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  ex¬ 
perienced  a  loss  which  he  keenly  felt, 
in  the  death  of  his  intimate  friend.  Sir 
William' Blackstone,  whom  he  visited 
frequently  in  his  illness,  ministered  to 
him  the  offices  of  religion,  and,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Judge,  r^  the  burial  ser¬ 
vice  at  his  funeral. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  see  of  Salis¬ 
bury  becoming  vacant  by  the  demise  of 
Dr  John  Home,  Bishop  Barrington  was 
nominated  thereto,  without  his  know¬ 
ledge,  by  the  King,  who  gave  a  pe- 
repiptory  refusal  to  the  wplication  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
,  bume,  in  favour  of  Dr  Hinchliffe,  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Peterborough.  His  Majesty 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
Dr  Barrington,  to  whom,  after  this  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  gave  the  familiar  appel¬ 
lation  of  **  his  Bishop,”  perh^s  in  fdlu- 
sion  to  the  situation  of  Windsor,  which 
lies  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  or  ra¬ 
ther,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  to 
express  his  regard  for  the  personal  vir¬ 
tues  of  die  amiable  prelate. 

How  well  the  go^  Bishop  deserved 
the  royal  confidence,  appeared  soon  af¬ 


ter  in  the  improvements  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  Palace  of  Salisbury.  To  re¬ 
store  the  church  to  its  pristine  dignity, 
and  to  give  strength  and  ornament  to 
the  building,  constituted  an  early  and 
favourite  idea  of  the  new  Bishop.  He 
determined  upon  opening  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  repairing  and  beautifying 
of  the  Cathedral ;  and  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  witness  the  full  success  of 
his  plan. 

'While  the  work  was  going  on,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  plainly  dressed  visited  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  one  day,  and  after  surveying  the 
place,  asked  the  person  in  attendance 
to  let  him  see  the  subscription-book, 
which  was  produced ;  when  he  imme« 
diately  presented  a  bank-bill  for  one 
thousand  pounds  as  his  donation.  The 
officer  stared,  and  respectfully  desired 
to  know  what  chanra  he  must  return, 
and  what  name  he  should  enter.  “Oh,” 
said  the  stranger,  “  take  the  whole ; 
and  place  it  to  the  account  of  a  coun¬ 
try  gentleman  of  Berkshire.”  This  was 
done,  and  the  country  gentleman  was 
afterwards  discovered  in  Geoige  the 
Third. 

Bishop  Barrington,  though  he  sub¬ 
scribed  munificently  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  church,  took  the  whole 
opense  of  the  repairs  of  the  Palace, 
which  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
upon  himself.  While  he  held  this  see, 
he  laid  out  not  much  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  Episcopal 
residence.  But  Bishop  Barrington  was 
not  merely  mindful  of  the  comforts  of 
himself  and  his  successors  ;  for  he  also 
settled  a  permanent  fund  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  is 
yearly  distributed  among  the  poor  cler¬ 
gy  and  their  families ;  and  be  also  ap¬ 
plied  six  thousand  pounds  to  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  alms¬ 
houses  of  St  Nicholas,  in  the  city  of 
Salisbury. 

In  1783  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  held 
bis  first  visitation  of  the  diocese,  on 
which  occasion  he  delivered  a  cbai'ge. 
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that  was  soon  afterwards  printed  at  the 
desire  of  the  clergy.  This  pastoral  ad¬ 
dress,  however,  gave  offence  to  some 
persons,  on  account  of  the  animadver¬ 
sions  which  the  right  reverend  monitor 
thought  it  his  duty  to  bestow  upon  the 
ministers  of  the  church  who  introduced 
the  doctrines  of  CalWn  into  their  church¬ 
es,  instead  of  that  practical  divinity 
which  tends  to  edification.  The  charge, 
therefore,  immediately  on  its  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  press,  was  attacked  with 
great  severity,  the  Bishop  being  moat 
unjustly  accused,  as  trying  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  small  sparks  of  devotion  which 
were  still  left  among  us,  and  with  en¬ 
deavouring  to  hold  up  sterling  piety  to 
contempt.  No  one,  however,  that  had 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  Bishop’s 
private  character,  or  had  marked  his 
public  conduct,  could  be  affected  by 
such  aspersions,  which  only  rebounded 
upon  the  party,  who,  while  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  actuated  by  an  ardent  con¬ 
cern  for  religion,  had  forgotten  that 
zeal  without  charity  is  nothing  worth. 

It  was  a  little  tefore  this,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  communicated  some 
very  valuable  notes  to  the  third  edition 
of  “  Boyer’s  Critical  Conjectures  on 
the  New  Testament.”  Instead  of  rash¬ 
ly  proposing  new  readings  to  remove  a 
supposed  difficulty,  the  Bishop  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  never  to  alter  any  ap¬ 
proved  or  well-authenticated  text  what¬ 
ever.  In  these  contributions,  therefore, 
he  suggested  only  those  alterations  in 
the  lections  which  might  possibly  be 
more  correct,  by  the  chimging,  pointing, 
or  attaching  a  word  to  the  second  part 
of  the  sentence  in  room  of  the  first ;  and 
vice  versd.  As  the  books  of  the  Greek 
Testament  were  originally  written  with¬ 
out  the  arbitrary  division  into  verses, 
or  any  punctuation  to  mark  the  several 
clauses  of  a  paragraph,  the  Bishop  was 
in  the  lubit  of  reading  the  sacred  vo¬ 
lume  on  this  plan,  each  narrative  or 
epistle  as  a  summary  discourse  without 
breaks;  an<l  this  practice,  which  met 


with  the  approbation  of  his  friends, 
Kennicott  and  Blayney,  be  often  re¬ 
commended  to  young  clergymen  and 
students.  Nor  ought  we  here  to  omit, 
that  some  years  since,  Bishop  Barring¬ 
ton  established  a  fond  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  the.  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year,'  which  is  divided  among  tbo 
most  necessitous  of  the  clergy  of  Llan- 
daff,  by  their  diocesan.  In  1789,  the 
Bishop  of  SaKsbnrv  published  **  A  Let¬ 
ter  to ‘his  Clergy,’  containing  general 
rules  for  their  conduct,  and  directions 
to  be  observed  in  regard  to  Orders,  In¬ 
stitutions,  and  Licenses. 

In  1791,  Dr  Thomas  Thurlow,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  died,  on  which,  of  course, 
a  pretty  active  stir  was  made  to  succeed 
him,  by  the'  aspiring  members  of  the 
episcopal  bench ;  the  principal  of  whom 
was  Dr  Cornwallis,  Bishop  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry,  whose  preteruions  to  the 
vacant  see  were  considered  as  irresisU- 
ble.  'The  Kin^,  however,  bad  already 
made  up  his  mmd  on  the  translation  of 
his  own  Bi^op,  and  though  uncommon 
exertions  were  made  on  Imhalf'of  two 
or  three  prelates.  Dr  Barrington  carried 
off  the  valuable  prize,  with  the  fitll  ap- 

{irobation  of  Mr  Pitt  and  the  Chancel- 
or.  In  1792,  the  Bishop  delivered  a 
charge  at  his  primary  visitation,  which, 
at  the  request  of  the  clei^,  was  printed 
the  same  year,  and  soon  reach^  a  se-  ^ 
cond  edition.  From  this  excellent  di^ 
course  many  valuable  passages  might 
be  given ;  but,  while  our  limits  prevent 
expansion,  we  cannot  debar  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  extracting  one  or  two 
passaglk  On  the  duty  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  to  declare  the  wliole  coun¬ 
sel  of  God,  the  Bishop  says,  **  Divest 
Christianity  of  its  faith  and  doctrines, 
and  you  despoil  it  of  all  that  is  peculiar 
to  it  in  its  motives,  its  consolations,  its 
sanctions,  and  its  dirties.  You  divest 
it  of  all  that  made  revelation  necessary ; 
you  reduce  it  to  the  cold  and  inefficient 
substance  of  what  is  called  philosophy ; 
that  philosophy  which  has  of  late  years 
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shown  itself  not  the  fiiend  of  religion, 
learning,  and  dpil  (Hxler,  bat  of  anar> 
chy,  conceit,  and  atheism ;  yon  redace 
it  to  the  obscore  glimmering  of  haman 
knowledge ;  that  knowledge  which  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  ancient  philo* 
sopbers  confessed  to  be  totally  insnffi* 
cient  to  satisfy  the  dunbts  and  solici* 
tnde  of  an  inqairing  mind ;  and  looked 
forward  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  exal> 
tation,  to  the  period  when  divine  Pro* 
vidence,  in  compassion  to  the  weakness 
of  oor  natare,  sboold  enlighten  man* 
kind  by  that  revelation  of  himself  which 
modem  philosophers  reject.” 

It  having  bmn  too  often  observed 
that  the  poor  and  anedncated  are  inca* 
pable  of  onderstanding  the  Christian 
doctiines,  the  Bishop  set  himself  vigo* 
ronsly  to  combat  this  pestilent  error. 
**  I  doabt  not,”  says  he,  « that  both  the 
taub  and  the  other  anderstand  more 
than  we  {pve  them  credit  for,  and  mnch 
more  tlian  they  can  explain.  Bat  what* 
ever  onr  donbts  of  their  capacity  ma^ 
be,  the  injanction  is  clear  and  posi* 
tive,  that  to  them  the  gospel  shoald  be 
preached ;  and  as  to  we  latter,  if  one 
extreme  is  wrong,  the  opposite  is  an 
error  at  least  as  unscriptarol,  and  of  as 
great  magnitade  as  the  other.  It  shoald 
be  the  bosiness  of  the  Christian  minis¬ 
ter  so  to  combine  them  in  his  pastoral 
instmctions  as  to  render  the  two  da* 
ties  soorces  of  improvement  to  each 
other.  He  shoald  animate  the  de* 
sponding  Christian,  who  confronts  the 
severity  of  the  law  with  his  own  im¬ 
perfections,  by  those  encoaramng  mo¬ 
tives  to  repentance  and  amtudment, 
and  those  sore  hopes  of  salvation,  which 
are  presented  to  him  in  the  covenant 
of  grace ;  be  shoald  endeavoor  to  in¬ 
fuse  a  life,  and  energy,  and  sincerity, 
into  the  faith  of  others,  by  incnlcating 
those  active  and  indispensable  duties 
demandetl  by  the  covenant  of  works.” 

In  1797,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  pub¬ 
lished  another  charge  to  his  clergy ; 
and,  in  1799,  a  Sennon  preached  be¬ 


fore  the  Hoase  of  Lords  on  the  Fast- 
day.  In  1801  appeared  a  third  charge, 
in  whicli  he  glanced  at  the  French  re¬ 
velation  as  being  caused  primarily  by 
the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  charch. 
He  took  np  the  subject  again  in  1806, 
when,  at  the  desire  of  the  reverend  au¬ 
ditors,  ha  committed  his  discourse  to 
the  press,  with  the  title  of  “  The 
Grounds  on  which  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  separated  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.”  Notwithstanding  the  truly 
Christian  spirit  displayed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  charge,  it  had  scarce¬ 
ly  emerged  from  the  press,  than  it  was 
attacked  in  a  strain  of  unwarrantable 
scurrility  by  a  Romish  priest  of  New¬ 
castle,  who,  with  a  barefaced  effront¬ 
ery,  said,  “  that  from  one  end  of  his 
diocese  to  the  other,  his  Lordship  had 
preached  up  a  holy  crusade  agunst  the 
opinions  and  persons  of  the  Catholics.” 

After  this  specimen  of  the  temper 
of  the  man,  it  ought  not  to  excite  won¬ 
der,  that  he  shoald  have  endeavoured 
to  identify  atheism  with  Protestantism ; 
his  reason  for  which  is  this,  that  by 
laying  the  Bible  open  to  general  exa¬ 
mination,  and  by  referring  to  it  as  the 
rule  of  faith,  our  reformers  gave  a  lati¬ 
tude  to  scepticism.  This  virulent  piece 
was  not  suflered  to  pass  unnoticed,  for 
the  same  year  an  answer  was  g^ven  to 
it  bv  a  clergyman  of  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  in  “  A  Letter  to  the  Author 
of  Remarks who  was  soon  seconded 
by  Mr  Faber,  Mr  Le  Mesurier,  and 
some  other  able  divines ;  to  all  of  whom 
the  sturdy  polemic  replied,  in  a  «  Ge¬ 
neral  Vindication  of  the  Remarks  on 
the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
which  was  followed  up  by  “  A  Letter 
to  a  Cleigyman  of  that  Diocese,”  in 
which,  among  other  extravagant  asser¬ 
tions,  the  author  had  the  Imldness  to 
say,  that  “  to  know  that  the  Pope  is 
antichrist,  and  the  Roman  Church  is 
the  whore  of  Babylon,  is  theology 
enough  for  an  orthodox  churchman.” 

But  the  most  curious  thing  in  these 
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▼indent  tracts  was,  the  attempt  to  de« 
fend  the  doctrine  of  transnbstutiation, 
by  representing  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  eocharist  as  exactly 
eqairalent  to  the  union  of  the  two  na^ 
tnres  in  Christ.  On  this  account  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  though  sufficiently 
reluctant  to  engage  in  controversy,  yet 
thought  proper  to  enter  the  arena,  and 
to  publish  a  luminous  {nece,  which  he 
entitled,  ‘‘  The  Grounds  on  which  the 
Church  of  England  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  reconsidered.”  The 
contents  of  this  supplemental  perform¬ 
ance  are,  1.  Reasons  against  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words,  “  This  is  my  body 
— this  is  my  blood.”  2.  Reasons  against 
the  miracle  implied  by  the  literal  sense. 
S.  Of  the  adoration  of  the  host.  4.  Of 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  5. 
An  explanation  of  the  antepenultimate 
answer  in  the  Church  Catechism. 

After  overturning  the  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation,  the  Bishop  concluded 
his  tract  by  saying,  “  I  do  not  by  any 
means  grudge  the  Romanists  the  tole¬ 
ration  with  which  they  are  by  law  in¬ 
dulged.  1  wish  them,  as  our  fellow 
Christians,  every  degree  of  toleration, 
short  of  political  power  and  establish¬ 
ment;  and  as  a  sincere  friend  to  free 
inquiry,  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  them  em¬ 
ployed  in  defending,  as  far  as  they  can, 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  which  se¬ 
parate  the  churches  of  England  and  of 
Rome.  Much  good  may  result  from 
it  to  the  ingenuous  and  candid  of  their 
communion.  The  religion  of  Protest¬ 
ants  has  nothing  to  fear  firom  it.” 

Thus,  though  the  Bishop  was  firm 
in  the  defence  of  that  church  of  which 
he  was  an  appointed  guardian,  his  zeal 
was  far  from  inflammatory,  nor  had  he 
the  least  tincture  of  the  bigot  in  his 
disposition.  So  far  from  it,  when  the 
French  bishops  and  clergy  sought  in 
Protestant  Englano  le'uge  from  the 
persecution  of  their  own  countrymen, 
they  found  a  liberal  benefactor  in  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  supplied  their 


wants  by  his  bounty,  he  admitted  the 
most  eminent  of  theon  to  his  table,  and 
he  introduced  them  to  his  powerful 
friends.  His  almoner  on  this  occasion 
was  Mr  Charles  Butler,  the  Catholic 
barrister,  who  distributed  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  from  the  Bishop’s  purse 
among  t^  necessitous  emigrants,  urith- 
out  any  of  them  having  the  least  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  benefactor. 

In  1811  the  Bishop  Durham  col¬ 
lected  all  the  sermons,  charges,  and 
tracts,  which  he  had  published,  from 
time  to  time,  into  one  larra  volume ; 
but  two  years  afterwards  m  went  to 
press  again  with  two  Charges,  in  which, 
from  the  alarming  encroachments  of 
the  Romanists,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  warn  his  clergy  against  them. 

In  1815,  he  closed  his  literary  career 
with  a  **  Sketch  of  the  Political  Life  of 
his  much-loved  In'other,  William,  the 
second  Viscount  Barrington;”  in  the 
compilation  of  which  work  he  was  ma¬ 
teria^  assisted  by  his  cousin,  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard.  The  loss  of  that 
true  Christian  philanthropist,  in  1818, 
was  severely  felt  by  the  good  prelate, 
who  had  for  many  years  experienced 
his  value  as  a  sincere  friend  and  confi¬ 
dential  adviser.  In  conjunction  with 
Sir  Thomas,  the  Bishop  established  the 
Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor ;  besides  other  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  particularly  that  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  education  blind  children  in 
St  George’s  Fields,  and  the  Fever  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane.  In  1809 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  involved  in 
a  lawsuit  respecting  the  rents  of  some 
lead  mines  belonging  to  the  see,  the 
leases  of  which  h^  expired  for  several 
years,  without  being  renewed.  On  a 
discovery  of  the  fact,  a  bill  was  filed  in 
Chancery  to  recover  the  arrears;  and 
the  cause,  on  being  sent  down  to  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  was  determined 
in  favour  of  the  Bishop,  who  recoverc<I 
thereby  near  £60,000 ;  not  a  farthing 
of  which  went  into  his  own  pocket,  for 
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he  appropriated  the  whole  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  schools  in  the  diocese,  and 
the  fwmation  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  cleif^ymen  and  their  families. 

In  his  episcopol  character  he  was  a 
strict  observer  of  discipline,  and  nn- 
commonljr  scmptdous  with  respect  to 
ordination.  He  did  not  trust  to  the 
mere  ordinary  forms  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  but  examined  the  candidates  him¬ 
self,  particularly  in  sacred  literature. 
When  a  student  evinced  more  than 
common  diligence,  especially  in  the 
languages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  his  Lordship  never  failed  to  show 
his  approbation  by  some  mark  of  at¬ 
tention  :  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
Hebrew  learning  lie  gave  regular  re- 
wanls.  As  a  patron,  he  was  equally 
liberal  and  judicious.  He  made  it  his 
constant  business,  from  the  time  of  bis 
consecration  to  the  last  day  of  his  long 
and  useful  life,  to  seek  out  such  worthy 
and  able  men  as  were  best  entitled  to 
preferment. 

His  earliest  chaplain  was  Dr  Owen ; 
the  second  was  Dr  Blayney,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  living  of  Polshot  in  Wilt¬ 
shire;  and  the  third  was  Dr  Burgess, 
now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Besides 
these  eminent  divines,  the  late  prelate 
bestowed  upon  Dr  Paley,  without  ha¬ 
ving  bad  any  personal  acquiuntance 
with  him,  the  living  of  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth;  in  gratitude  for  which,  that 
able  writer  made  a  return  the  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  that  could  be,  in  the  publica- 
tion  of  his  “  Natural  Theology,”  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  Bishop. 

The  late  Mr  Carlyle,  so  well  known 
by  his  travels  in  the  l^t,  and  his  know- 
l^ge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  recei¬ 
ved  from  the  Bisliop  of  Durham,  in  the 
same  liberal  manner,  the  presentation 
to  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Newcastle. 
Dr  Holmes,  in  undertaking  the  colla¬ 
ted 'edition  of  the  Greek  Bible,  met 
with  a  generous  friend  in  the  Bishop 
of  Durluun,  who  contributed  very  large¬ 
ly  to  that  work,  which  the  learned  edi¬ 


tor  amply  acknowledged  in  the  repiMts 
of  bis  pn^ress.  Dr  Andrew  Bell,  to 
whom  the  world  is  so  much  indebted 
for  the  introduction  and  improvement 
of  the  Madras  system  of  education,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  that 
valuable  piece  of  preferment,  the'mas- 
tersbip  of  Shirburo  HospitaL  Mr  Fa¬ 
ber,  tlie  author  of  some  esteemed  works 
on  the  Prophecies,  and  other  subjects, 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Stockton 
on  Tees.  Dr  Grey,  so  well  known  by 
his  “  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,"  and 
“  Bampton  Lectures,"  was  made  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Durham,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Dr  Paley,  preferred  to  the  living  of 
Wearmoutb.  To  these  many  more 
names  might  be  added,  by  way  of  show¬ 
ing  the  readiness  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Durham  to  act  upon  the  principle  so 
well  expressed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Thnrlow,  that  they  who  support  and 
adorn  the  cliurcb,  should  be  rewarded 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  serve  to  sti¬ 
mulate  others  to  follow  their  example. 

Bishop  Barrington  had,  as  may  na¬ 
turally  be  supposed,  many  occasions 
for  the  trial  of  his  virtue,  in  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  the  benefices  and  digni¬ 
ties  which  were  in  his  gift.  In  no  one  in¬ 
stance,  however,  has  it  ever  been  proved 
that  he  exercised  his  power  as  a  patron 
improperly.  Instances  could  be  addu¬ 
ced  of  his  resisting  the  importunities  of 
friends  whom  he  loved,  when  urged  in 
behalf  of  persons  of  whose  qualifica¬ 
tions  he  h^  reasonable  doubts.  One 
circumstance,  which  we  remember  to 
have  heard  many  years  ago,  merits  in¬ 
sertion  in  this  place.  A  relation  of 
Mrs  Barrington,  having  experienced 
some  difficulties  in  life,  applied  to  the 
Bishop  for  orders,  thinking  that  there¬ 
by  he  should  secure  a  handsome  provi¬ 
sion.  His  Lordship  was  too  conscien¬ 
tious  to  encourage  what  he  could  not 
but  disapprove :  and  well  knowing  the 
motive  by  which  his  kinsman  was  ac¬ 
tuated,  asked  him  what  preferment 
would  satisfy  him.  The  applicant 
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frankly  answered,  that  fire  hnndred  a- 
year  would  abundantly  meet  all  his 
wants.  Yon  shall  have  it,”  said  the 
Bishop,  **  but  not  out  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  church.  I  will  not  take  away 
the  bread  from  those  who  have  earned 
it  by  their  labours,  to  bestow  it  upon  a 
relation.  You  shall  have  the  income 
yon  have  mentioned,  yearly,  out  of  my 
own  pocket.” 

Next  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
sacred  trust  as  a  bishop,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  his  extensive  beneficence.  There 
was  hardly  a  charitable  institution  in 
the  metropolis  to  which  he  was  not  a 
regular  and  liberal  subscriber ;  nor  did 
he  foi^et  them  at  his  death,  as  appears 
by  his  last  will.  His  bounty,  no  more 
than  his  friendship,  was  confined  to 
particular  persuasions  or  connexions; 
for  at  bis  table  might  be  occasionally 
seen  Roman  Catholic  priests,  dissent¬ 
ing  ministers,  and  Quakers.  His  house 
was  always  open  to  respectable  persons; 
and  as  he  was  constantly  accessible  and 
affable  to  those  who  visited  him,  so  he 
was  a  most  punctual  correspondent,  and 
never  foiled  to  acknowledge  and  answer 
the  letters  which  he  received.  He  was 
fond  of  entertaining  foreigners  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  on  such  occasions  made 
it  a  fixed  rule  to  consult  their  particu¬ 
lar  customs  and  inclinations. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Mirza  Abu 
Taleb,  a  Persian  Prince,  came  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  a  political  mission  ;  and  when 
he  returned  home,  he  wrote  an  account 
of  bis  travels,  of  which  work  a  transla¬ 
tion  was  printed  at  Calcutta.  It  is  a 
very  curious  performance,  and  contains 
many  remarkable  anecdotes  of  distin¬ 
guished  public  characters  visited  by  the 
author  while  in  this  country.  Among 
others,  lie  says,  “  I  also  had  the  honour 
of  being  known  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  was  a  man  of  great  liber¬ 
ality  and  extensive  charity.  He  fre¬ 
quently  invited  me  to  his  house,  and 
marked  his  attention  by  always  asking 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  understood 
VO{,.  XIX.  PART  II. 


Persian,  to  meet  me.  During  the  year 
of  great  scarcity  (1801)  in  England, 
he  daily  fed  a  thousand  poor  people,  at 
his  private  expense.  Hence  may  be 
formed  some  idea  of  the  incomes  and 
charity  of  the  English  bishops.” 

It  has  been  well  observed  of  this 
excellent  prelate,  that,  large  as  were 
his  acts  of  public  munificence,  they 
bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  deeds 
of  private  unobtrusive  charity,  which  * 
were  the  daily  occupation  of  his  life. 

Innumerable  are  the  objects  who 
were  blessed  by  his  bounty,  and  whoso 
tears  are  now  flowing  in  vain  regret  for 
the  benefactor  whom  they  have  lost. 
His  bounties  indeed  were  of  no  com¬ 
mon  kind ;  they  were  dispensed  on  suit¬ 
able  occasions,  and  with  a  liberality 
which  not  even  his  ample  means  would 
have  enabled  him  to  indulge,  had  it  not 
been  sustained  by  a  strict  economy. 
We  are  told  on  good  authority,  that 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  would 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  his  benefoc- 
tions ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  that  he 
sent  no  less  than  six  hnndrecl  and  se¬ 
venty-four  begging  letters  to  the  Men¬ 
dicity  Society  in  the  last  year.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  was,  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
protracted  life,  incessantly  watching  for 
occasions  to  do  good.  Whenever  he 
perceived  any  case  that  called  for  im¬ 
mediate  aid,  he  did  not  wait  the  for¬ 
mality  of  an  application,  or  institute  a 
train  of  tedious  inquiry;  but  having 
satisfied  himself  as  to  tfie  general  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  concern,  he  promptly  ex¬ 
tended  his  benevolent  hand,  without 
grudging  or  ostentation,  to  its  support. 
Of  this  a  recent  instance  may  be  here 
mentioned.  When  Mr  Gilly  published 
his  highly  interesting  “  Narrative  of  an 
Excursion  to  the  Mountains  of  Pied¬ 
mont,”  in  which  he  has  so  powerfully 
brought  before  the  Christian  world  the 
history  and  circumstances  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  the  Valleys ;  the  good  Pre¬ 
late,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  book, 
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sent  a  letter  to  the  author,  with  whom 
be  was,  we  believe,  before  unacquaint¬ 
ed,  desiring  him  to  point  out  the  best 
means  of  rendering  a  donation  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  poor  Vaudois,  and  to  become 
bis  Lordship’s  almoner.  This  was  done, 
and  so  pleased  was  the  venerable  Bi¬ 
shop  with  the  work,  that  he  took  the 
author  under  his  patronage,  by  appoint¬ 
ing  Mr  Gilly  his  domestic  chaplain,  and 
presenting  him  to  a  valuable  prebend  in 
his  cathedral,  which  was  the  last  pre¬ 
ferment  he  lived  to  bestow. 

Though  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  secludetl  himself  very  mucli  from 
company,  be  was  in  the  habit  of  recei¬ 
ving  a  few  chosen  friends  at  his  hospi¬ 
table  table,  when  his  discourse  was  al¬ 
ways  pleasant,  and  of  a  religious  cast. 
The  town-house  of  the  Bishop  was  in 
Cavendish  Square,  where  he  regularly 
lived  from  Christmas  to  the  middle  of 
May,  when  he  made  it  a  rule  to  retire 
for  the  summer  to  Mongewell,  near 
Wallingford,  which  seat  he  greatly  or¬ 
namented.  At  this  place  be  some  years 
ago  caused  to  be  erected,  under  a  group 
of  lofty  elms,  a  beautiful  marble  urn, 
witli  the  following  affectionate  inscrip¬ 
tion 

“  To  the  Slemory  of 
ISI  y  two  highly- valued  Friends, 
Thomas  Tyhwiittt,  Esu. 
and 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Cbacuebode,  M.A. 

In  this  once  favour’d  walk,  beneath  these 
elms, 

M’hose  thicken’d  foliage,  to  the  solar  ray 
Impervious,  sheds  a  venerable  gloom. 

Oil  in  instructive  converse  we  beguiled 
The  fervid  time,  which  each  returning  year 
To  friendship’s  call  devoted.  Such  things 
were  ; 

But  are,  alas !  no  more. 

S.  Dumelm.” 

During  the  last  year  he  spent  several 
months  at  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  where 
ho  resided  in  the  mansion  which  had 
been  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  the 
lamented  Princess  Cluulotte  of  Wales. 


Here,  though  on  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
he  htul  the  enjoyment  of  a  garden, 
sheltered  by  trees  and  shrubs  of  luxu¬ 
riant  growth,  of  which  he  was  always 
very  fond. 

Frequently  he  rode  out  in  an  open 
carriage,  paying  morning  visits  to  the 
neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry;  nor 
did  he  ever  omit  a  regular  attendance 
on  the  morning  and  afternoon  service 
at  the  parish  cimrch,  where  his  chap¬ 
lain  Mr  Townsliend  often  officiated. 
The  Bishop  was  so  pleased  with  Wor¬ 
thing,  that  he  made  a  purchase  of  the 
house  which  he  occupied,  and  settled 
it  on  a  youug  lady  who  bad  lieen  brought 
up  from  infancy,  and  adopted,  by  Mrs 
Barrington. 

In  his  person  the  Bishop  was  tall 
and  upright ;  his  features  were  very 
prepossessing,  and  his  manner  was 
equally  engaging.  In  his  youth  he  was 
considered  as  tending  to  a  decline,  and 
actually  underwent  an  operation  for  the 
stone  at  an  early  age ;  notwithstanding 
which,  by  temperance  and  exercise,  he 
attained  tlie  great  age  of  ninety-two, 
with  very  little  sickness.  On  the  Sun¬ 
day  preceding  his  dissolution,  lie  read 
the  appointed  lessons  to  his  assembled 
household,  and  feelingly  told  them  that 
it  was  for  the  last  time.  In  his  letters 
to  Lord  Teigumouth,  apologUiug  fur 
bis  non-attendance  at  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  which,  from 
tlie  beginning,  be  was  always  a  fast 
friend,  he  signified  that  this  would  be 
bis  last  communication.  His  decease 
was  very  tranquil,  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  to  his  attendants,  on  tlie  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  25th  March,  1826;  by  which 
circumstance  the  emoluments  of  one 
half-year’s  revexme  accrued  to  Ids  exe¬ 
cutors. 

The  funeral  of  tlie  Bishop,  pursuant 
to  his  own  injunction,  was  conducted 
in  the  most  private  manner ;  his  remains 
being  deposited  near  those  of  his  se¬ 
cond  lady,  in  the  vault  of  Mongewell 
church. 
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Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles, 
Knt., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Socie. 
tiea  of  l.ondon ;  President  of  the  Zoolo(t!> 
cal  Hociety,  and  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
London ;  a  Vice  President  of  the  African 
Institution  ;  also  of  the  Ijanguagc  Institu. 
tion ;  Menjber  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Talcutta,  and  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
llombay ;  and  President  of  the  Literary  and 
Scientitic  Society  of  Java. 

Sir  Thomas  Stamford  RafQcs  was 
boni  on  board  the  ship  Anne,  at  sea, 
otf  the  harbour  of  port  Morant,  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1781.  His  father,  Benjamin  RafHes, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  captains  in  the 
West  India  trade,  from  the  port  of 
London.  Sir  Stamford  received  his  etlu- 
ration  principally  under  Dr  Anderson, 
who  presided  over  a  respectable  aca- 
tlemy  at  Hammersmith. 

At  an  early  a^e  this  gentleman  en- 
tereti  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  as  a  clerk  in  the  secretary’s 
oftice  on  their  home  establishment ;  in 
which  situation  his  talents  and  his  in¬ 
dustry  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  then  Secretary,  Wil¬ 
liam  Uamsay,  Esq.,  a  relation  of  whom 
Mr  Raftles  married.  In  the  year  1805, 
when  Pulo  Penang,  an  island  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  having  been  ceded 
to  the  Company,  was  formed  into  a 
Government,  with  a  civil  and  military 
establishment,  and  designated  Prince 
of  Wales’  Islimd,  the  interest  of  Mr 
Ramsay  procnred'for  Mr  Rafi9es  from 
the  Court  of  Directors,  the  handsome 
and  flattering  appointment  of  Assistant 
Secretary  to  tnis  Government,  t<^;e- 
ther  with  tlie  rank  of  junior  merchant, 
and  an  eventual  succession  to  council ; 
and  lie  accordingly  proceeded  with  Go¬ 
vernor  Dnndas  and  the  rest  of  the  civil 
establishment  to  the  place  of  their  des¬ 
tination. 


On  his  airival  in  India,  Mi  Raflles 
iqiplied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Ma¬ 
lay  language,  which  is  the  vernacular 
diidect  of  almost  all  the  Eastern  islands. 
Such  was  the  success  with  which  he 
cultivated  the  study  of  these  languages, 
that  he  was  appointed  Malay  translator 
to  the  Government :  and  Lord  Miuto, 
then  Governor-General  of  India,  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  especial  notice  in  one 
of  his  anniversary  discourses  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Calcutta.  Having  recommended 
himself  to  the  favourable  opinion  and 
distinguished  regard  of  the  Govemur 
and  Council  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island, 
they,  in  March  1807,  appointed  him 
tlieir  Secretary ;  uniting  with  the  dudes 
of  this  office  those  of  Registrar  to  their 
Recorder’s  Court. 

Mr  Rafllcs’s  taste  and  intellectual  ha¬ 
bits  led  him  to  connect  with  his  official 
engagements  scientific  and  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  intense  application  of  his 
mind  to  these,  in  a  debilitating  atmo¬ 
sphere,  soon  induced  severe  indisposi¬ 
tion,  such  as  compelled  him,  early  in  tlio 
year  1808,  to  retire  to  Malacca.  When 
his  health  was  a  little  re-establisheil,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  investigation  of 
the  history,  resources,  and  loi^ities  of 
that  place,  communicating  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  to  the  Government  of 
Prince  of  Wales’  Island ;  and  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed,  that  by  a  timely  repre¬ 
sentation  of  some  circumstances,  till 
then  unknown  or  not  duly  con8i<lered, 
he  prevented  the  alienation  of  Malacca 
from  the  British  crown. 

In  1810  the  fame  of  his  talents  and 
character  had  reached  Calcutta,  where 
it  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of 
agent  of  the  Governor  General  with 
the  Malay  States. 

In  the  same  year  the  annexation  of 
Holland  to  France  having  virtually  pla¬ 
ced  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter  power 
the  valuable  and  extensive  possessions 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eastern  seas,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  the  large  is- 
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land  of  Java  shoald,  without  deW,  be 
broQgfat  nnder  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain.  For  this  purpose  Lord  Minto, 
the  Governor  General  of  India,  caused 
an  armament  to  be  fitted  out  in  the 
ports  of  India,  and  proceeded  with  the 
expedition  in  person.  Mr  Raffles,  who 
had  been  consulterl  in  its  very  earliest 
eta^e,  accompanied  his  Lordship  in  the 
capacity  of  private  secretary,  and  his 
agent  in  the  Malay  States. 

The  conquest  of  Batavia,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  of  Java,  an  island  containing  a 
population  of  six  millions  of  souls,  and 
divided  into  thirty  residences,  nnder 
powerful  chiefs,  appears  to  have  been 
effected  with  unpai^leled  ease  and  ex¬ 
pedition.  So  sensible  was  Lord  Minto 
of  the  valuable  assistance  which  his 
Lordship  had  received  from  Mr  Raffles, 
both  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  of 
this  expedition,  and  in  the  ultimate  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  enterprise,  that  he  nomi¬ 
nated  that  gentleman  to  the  high  and 
important  station  of  Lieutenant  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Java,  as  an  acknowledge 
ment  of  those  services,  and  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  that 
office.” 

Mr  Raffles  took  charge  of  this  go¬ 
vernment  on  the  11th  September  1811, 
and  held  it  till  the  15th  March  1816. 

The  commencement  of  his  official 
career  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Java, 
was  disturbed  by  unavoidable  hostilities 
with  the  treacherous  Chief  of  Palem- 
bang,  and  the  Snltan  of  Djocjocarta. 
These  powers  were  speedily  suppress¬ 
ed,  and  having  brought  the  war  with 
them  to  a  successful  termination,  he  in¬ 
vestigated  the  internal  resources  of  the 
island,  and  carefully  examined  into  the 
character  and  dispositions  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  a  view  equally  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  country’s  interests, 
and  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
colonists.  He  soon  discovered  that  a 
renovation  of  the  whole  economy  of  the 
govenunent  would  be  necessary  in  the 


Prosecution  of  his  benevolent  designs. 

le  did  not,  however,  on  that  account 
abandon  the  undertaking,  but  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  he  compile,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  some  able  artists,  a  statistical 
survey  and  map  of  Java,  which  were 
published  in  one  volume,  quarto,  in 
1815. 

Havingformed  some  considerable  ac- 
quuntance  with  the  people  who  were 
intrusted  to  his  care,  he  commenced  a 
revision  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  co¬ 
lony.  This  undertaking  afforded  much 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  active  and 
enlightened  genius,  and  was  pursued 
with  considerable  success.  So  early  as 
the  year  1814  be  bad  matured,  and  he 
then  made  public,  a  clear  and  simple 
code  of  laws  or  regulations  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  administration  of  justice  among 
the  Javanese,  whereby  be  effected  se¬ 
veral  essential  reforms,  as  well  in  the 
European  courts  of  justice,  as  in  the 
magistracy  established  at  Batavia,  Sa- 
marang,  and  Sourabaya.  He  fully  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  revising  and  modifying  tlie 
practice  of  the  former  courts  on  the 
mild  and  just  principles  of  the  British 
constitution ;  and  findly  introduced  int4> 
the  colony  that  palladium  of  English 
liberty,  the  trial  by  jury. 

Among  the  several  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  were  established  during  tlie 
government  of  Mr  Raffles  in  Java,  the 
act  of  the  British  Parliament,  declaring 
the  slave  trade  to  be  a  felony,  was  made 
a  colonial  law. 

A  general  registry  of  slaves  was  also 
introduced,  and  other  measures  adopt¬ 
ed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  inhabitants,  which  contemplated  the 
final  extinction  of  slavery  on  the  island: 
and  when  called  upon  to  resign  the  go¬ 
vernment,  foreseeing  that  this  object 
would  be  for  a  time  defeated,  by  the 
restoration  of  the  colony  to  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  hope  of  in¬ 
teresting  his  successors  in  its  final  ac- 
complii^ent,  he  established  a  voluu- 
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tary  society  of  persons  friendly  to  the 
meunrey  which  lie  designated  the  **  Java 
Benevolent  Society.” 

With  a  view  to  the  revenue  and  com* 
mercial  administration  of  Java,  he  first 
explored,  with  almost  nneqnalled  dili¬ 
gence  and  sagacity,  the  natural  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  islwd,  and  then  encouraged 
the  greatest  freedom  of  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  between  that  colony  and  all 
foreign  states.  He  formed  three  de¬ 
pendent  residencies ;  one  on  each  of  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Banca,  and  one 
ia  Japan.  This  was  done  with  a  view 
to  promote  a  traffic  in  the  valuable  mi¬ 
nerals  which  are  the  staple  articles  of 
those  settlements;  the  great  importance 
of  which  he  first  ascertained  by  employ¬ 
ing  able  mineralogists  to  examine  and 
report  upon  them,  and  then  encouraged 
the  resort  of  Chinese  labourers  to  work 
the  mines. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
of  Java  also  owes  its  existence  to  Mr 
Raffles,  who  presided  over  it  from  its 
institution  till  he  quitted  the  colony. 

In  his  official  communications,  Mr 
Raffles  appears  to  have  been  frank  and 
nndisguis^.  While  he  held  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Java, 
he  avowed  that  his  object  in  all  his  mea¬ 
sures  was,  in  connexion  with  commer¬ 
cial  advantage  to  his  country,  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  habits  of  life,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  moral  character  and  condition 
of  the  piratical  inhabitants  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Islands.  The  candid  avowal  of 
these  views  obtained  for  him  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  commendation  even  of  those 
who  questioned  the  policy  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  was  acknowledged,  that 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  regular  government  to  a  people 
whose  moral  and  political  condition  was 
BO  little  advanced  as  that  of  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
most  enlightened  statesman. 

During  Mr  Raffles’s  residence  in  Ja¬ 
va,  Mrs  Raffles  died.  His  health  ha¬ 


ving  materially  suffered  from  the  com-- 
bin^  influence  of  domestic  affliction, 
and  the  severe  duties  of  his  station,  lie 
determined  to  visit  England;  and  in 
March  1816,  resigned  the  government 
of  Java  to  Mr  Fendall,  of  the  Bengal 
civil  service.  Mr  Raffles  arrived  at 
Falmouth,  in  the  Autumn  of  1816, 
bringing  with  him  the  Rhden  Ranar 
Dipura,  a  Javanese  Prince,  with  his 
suite ;  and  a  more  splendid  and  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  specimens  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions,  costume,  &c.  of  the  Eastern 
archipelago,  than  had  ever  before  been 
received  in  a  British  port.  The  recep¬ 
tion  which  he  met  in  England  must 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  him.  He 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  that  his  services 
were  there  appreciated  by  the  public, 
while,  from  persons  of  tdl  ranks  and 
classes  of  society,  he  received  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  kind  and  respectful 
attention. 

During  his  stay  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
engagements  by  which  he  was  oppress¬ 
ed,  he  found  leisure  to  accomplish  a 
tour  on  the  Continent,  the  details  of 
which  have  been  given  to  the  public  by 
one  of  the  party. 

Early  in  the  year  1817,  Mr  Raffles 
gave  to  the  world  his  “  History  of  Java,” 
in  two  large  quarto  volumes,  with  plates. 
This  work  abounds  with  information  of 
the  most  interesting  character,  and  is 
in  every  respect  highly  creditable  to  its 
author. 

While  in  England,  Mr  Raffles  made 
a  second  matrimonial  connexion  with  a 
most  amiable  lady  (now  his  widow), 
Sophia,  the  daughter  of  J.  Watson  Hull, 
Esq.  late  of  Great  Baddow,  in  Essex. 
Of  four  children,  the  fruits  of  his  two 
unions,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
three,  during  his  residence  at  Sumatra, 
who,  U^ether  with  many  of  his  person¬ 
al  friends,  fell  victims  to  the  climate. 

As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  servi¬ 
ces,  and  as  the  best  appointment,  after 
the  resignation  of  Java,  at  their  com- 
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mand,  the  East  India  Company  con¬ 
firmed  his  nomination  to  the  Residency 
of  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  which  had 
been  held  in  reserve  for  him,  in  the  an¬ 
ticipation  that  such  an  event  might  pos¬ 
sibly  occur.  With  this  appointment, 
the  rank  and  title  of  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Fort  Marlborough  was  conferred 
upon  him.  He  also  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  bis  Majesty,  then 
Prince  Regent,  who  graciously  permit¬ 
ted  the  dedication  of  the  History  of  Ja- 
vti  to  himself. 

Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  left  the 
shores  of  England  for  his  new  station, 
in  November  1817,  having  been  de¬ 
fied  at  Falmouth  by  contrary  winds 
long  enough  to  receive  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  lament¬ 
ed  Pi^cess  Charlotte,  whose  fnend- 
ship,  together  with  that  of  her  illus- 
trions  consort,  he  had  the  distinguished 
gratification  to  enjoy ;  and  his  first  pub¬ 
lic  act,  on  his  anivid  in  his  new  go¬ 
vernment,  was  the  forwarding  of  an 
address  of  condolence  to  his  Majesty, 
on  that  most  mournful  event. 

On  the  22d  of  March  1818,  Sir 
Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  arrived  at 
Bencoolen,  and  took  charge  of  his  go¬ 
vernment.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
Residency  was  one  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  earliest  possessions,  and  ha¬ 
ving  been  formed  on  the  bad  principles 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the 
Company  first  took  possession  of  it, 
ivas  for  more  than  a  century  cursed 
with  all  the  abominations  which  attend 
the  system  of  colonial  slavery.  Its 
population  during  that  period  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  few  demoralized  Europeans,  a 
small  number  of  half-domesticated  Ma¬ 
lays,  and  a  considerable  body  of  native 
Aliican  slaves  called  Caflres,  whose 
wasting  numbers  were  from  time  to 
time  recruited  by  the  importation  of 
fresh  victims,  obtained  at  an  enormous 
expense.  Of  the  latter  description  of 
persons,  the  Company  po8sesse<l  a  con- 
sideralde  establishment,  and  all  the 


other  Europeans  resident  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  were  of  course  accustomed  to  the 
anomalous  luxury  of  slave  service,  and 
property  in  human  flesh. 

The  whole  history  of  this  settlement, 
if  correctly  written,  would  give  an  in¬ 
structive  view  of  the  misery,  folly,  and 
commercial  disappointment  which  am 
die  concomitants  of  this  system.  It  is 
beyond  all  question,  that  for  many  years 
Bencoolen  afforded  to  its  possessors  no 
commercial  advantage ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  a  reference  to  the  annual  Parlia¬ 
mentary  statements  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  affairs,  it  will  appear,  that 
for  the  forty  years  last  past  it  entailed 
upon  them  an  annual  loss,  amounting 
frequently  to  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles 
first  took  charge  of  this  government, 
he  found  the  settlement  in  the  utmost 
poverty  and  wretchedness ;  for  religious 
worship,  or  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  scarcely  any  provision  existing, 
and  education  almost  totally  disregard¬ 
ed:  on  the  other  hand,  gaming  an*l 
cock-fighting,  not  only  permittetl,  but 
publicly  patronise<l  by  the  government. 
There  was,  in  fact,  security,  neither  for 
person  nor  for  property,  to  be  fount!. 
Murders  were  daily  committed,  and 
robberies  perpetrated,  which  were  ne¬ 
ver  traced,  nor  indeed  attempted  to  Ik* 
traced  ;  and  profligacy  and  immorality 
obtruded  themselves  everywhere.  In 
addition  to  these  disgusting  features, 
the  oppression  and  debauchery  which 
naturally  spring  from  the  system  of 
slavery,  and  are  peculiar  to  it,  filletl  n|) 
the  frightful  picture  of  misrule  which 
this  new  connexion  presentetl  to  its 
Lieutenant  Governor  on  bis  arrival. 

Entering  on  his  career  of  public  duty 
at  Bencoolen  under  such  inauspicious 
circumstances,  he  nevertheless  formed 
with  coolness,  and  pursued  with  steadi¬ 
ness  and  perseverance,  his  plans  of  re¬ 
form.  He  appears  to  have  given  his 
earliest  attention  to  the  subject  of  for- 
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whI  service  and  slavery.  Of  the  former, 
lie  traced  the  history  witli  great  accu¬ 
racy  :  the  Malay  law  stipulated,  it  ap¬ 
pealed,  that  after  the  decease  of  a  debt¬ 
or,  his  children,  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  after  their  death,  the  village  to 
which  he  belonged,  should  be  still  lia¬ 
ble  for  the  debt.  Thus  not  only  the 
original  contfactors  were  rendered  slave 
debtors,  as  they  are  termed,  but  their 
offspring,  and  eventually  the  people  in 
general,  were  reduced  to  the  same  hap¬ 
less  state.  Under  the  plea  of  recover¬ 
ing  debts,  and  connidering  the  people 
as  debtors,  they  were  compelled  to 
work ;  and  as  the  colony,  in  fact,  con¬ 
tained  no  equitable  court  for  the  im- 

{lartial  adjudication  of  all  the  number- 
ess  questions  which  must  constantly 
arise  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the 
system  in  its  operation  became  one  of 
lawless  violence  and  oppression  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  constantly  recurring, 
though  but  too  frequently  hopeless,  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  other. 

Of  African  slaves,  or  Cafires,  the 
property  of  government,  there  were, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  ar¬ 
rived,  (men,  women,  and  children,)  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred;  being  mostly 
the  children  of  slaves  originally  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  East  India  Company ; 
that  mode  of  keeping  up  or  augment¬ 
ing  their  numbers  having  of  course  been 
discontinued,  in  obedience  to  the  act 
of  the  British  Legislature  which  abo¬ 
lished  the  slave  trade. 

There  were  not  wanting  persons  in 
Bencoolen  as  in  England,  who  eulogi¬ 
sed  the  slave  system  as  the  perfection 
of  human  policy,  and  asserted  that  the 
Company’s  CalFres  were  happier  than 
free  men.  Such  were  not  the  views  of 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  who, 
fully  convinced  of  the  contrary,  caused 
the  whole  of  the  Company’s  slaves  to 
be  brought  before  the  first  Assembly 
of  the  native  Chiefs  of  Sumatra  that 
took  place  after  his  arrival,  and  after 
explaining  to  them  the  principles  and 


views  of  the  British'govemment,  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  gene¬ 
rally,  he  gave  to  each  of  the  slaves  a 
certificate  of  freedom.  To  the  old  and 
infirm,  small  stipends  were  also  allotte<I 
for  subsistence  during  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  This  measure  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  impression  at  the  time,  and 
promised  to  be  followed  by  the  most 
favourable  results.  Indeed,  Sir  Tho- 
itias  Stamford  Raffles  continued  long 
enough  at  Bencoolen  to  enjoy  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  passing  a  regulation  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  the  native 
chiefs,  by  which  slavery  was  eventually 
abolished,  and  the  laws  regarding  debt¬ 
ors  so  modified  as  to  render  them  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government. 

Many  other  important  reforms  were 
effected  by  this  gentleman  during  his 
residence  at  Bencoqlen,  of  which  the 
following  call  for  particular  notice. 

The  revenues  arising  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  gaming  and  cock-fight¬ 
ing  farms  were  relinquished,  and  these 
vicious  sports  prohibited. 

'The  property  in  the  soil  was  recog¬ 
nised,  and  the  relation  between  the 
chiefs  of  districts  and  the  cultivating 
classes  adjusted.  For  a  forced  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil  was  substituted  a  free 
cultivation ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  a  considerable  extension  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  a  rapid  and  successful  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar, 
pepper,  and  rice.  Particular  encou¬ 
ragement  was  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  grain,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the 
settlement  independent  of  foreign  sup¬ 
plies.  To  the  enlightened  mind  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  nothing  ap¬ 
peared  more  absurd,  than  to  allow  the 
inhabitants  of  an  isolated  colony  like 
Fort  Marlborough  needlessly  to  de¬ 
pend  for  their  daily  supply  of  food 
upon  all  the  contingencies  which  at¬ 
tend  importation  from  distant  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  police  of  Bencoolen,  than  which 
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firarccly  anything  coold  be  more  dcfec- 
tire  when  he  took  the  charge  of  the 
government,  underwent  c«ver^  import¬ 
ant  modifications  and  improvements. 
In  the  absence  of  any  adequate  judicial 
authority,  empowering  him  to  act  un¬ 
der  the  sanction  of  the  King  and  Bri¬ 
tish  Parliament,  he  obtained  from  the 
chiefs  of  the  country  a  provisional  trea¬ 
ty,  which  authorized  him,  on  behalf  of 
the  Company,  to  administer  the  coun¬ 
try  according  to  equity,  justice,  and 
good  policy.  Under  the  sanction  of 
this  treaty,  he  presided  in  a  local  insti¬ 
tution  railed  the  Pangerang’s  Court, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  chiefs, 
disposed  of  all  questions  respecting  pro¬ 
perty  or  police  which  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  him.  By  these  measures,  confi¬ 
dence  between  the  European  settlers 
and  natives  w'as  restored,  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  practicable  for  him  to  repeal  an 
old  regulation,  which  prohibited  tho 
inhabitants  from  wearing  their  cresses 
and  other  weapons  within  the  town  of 
Marlborough* 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  also  dis¬ 
missed  the  mounted  body  guard,  which 
had  been  in  attendance  on  the  chief 
autliority,  and  re<luced  the  military 
sentinels.  “  Thus,”  he  observes,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  by  showing  the 
confidence  I  personally  placed  in  the 
inhabitants,  1  seemed  to  raise  them  in 
their  own  estimation,  and  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  relieve  them  from  the  listless¬ 
ness  in  which  I  found  them.  And  now 
that  the  gaming  and  cock-fighting  farms 
are  discontinuad,  and  an  idea  is  gone 
abroad  that  every  one  may  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry,  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
wlien  I  may  be  able  to  place  the  Ma¬ 
layan  characU  r  in  a  different  light  from 
that  in  which  it  has  been  for  many 
years  viewed.” 

The  last  to  be  here  notice<l,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  least  important  measure 
of  his  administration  in  Sumatra,  was 
the  establishment  of  native  schools  at 


Bencoolen,  and  the  steps  taken  by  him 
to  ensure  their  establishment  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  every  direction.  Ho 
had  long  been  known  as  tlie  uncom¬ 
promising  friend  of  universal  education. 
In  the  year  1819  he  entered  largely 
into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
an  excellent  but  yet  unpublished  me¬ 
moir,  which  he  Bubmitte«l,«through  the 
superior  authorities  in  India,  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  England. 

'While  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  , 
held  this  government,  (favourable  as 
peace  was  to  the  chief  object  of  his 
ambition,  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  colonists,^  he  had  not  the  felicity 
of  enjoying  it  altogether  without  in¬ 
terruption.  Some  proceedings  of  the 
Dutch  Commissioners,  in  connexion 
with  the  Sultan  of  Palembang,  drew 
from  him  a  spirited  remonstrance  against 
measures  wliicb  be  considered  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  encroachments  on  the 
rights  or  possessions  of  his  countiy*. 
This  discussion  involved  him  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  an  anxious  and  labo¬ 
rious  correspondence,  in  which  he  as¬ 
serted,  with  manly  firmness  and  dignity, 
the  fair  pretensions  of  Great  Britain. 

W'ith  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the 
British  interests  and  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  in  the  Eastern  seas,  while 
he  held  this  government,  he  also  pro¬ 
jected  and  executed  two  measures  un¬ 
connected  with  its  details,  which  it  will 
be  proper  here  to  notice. 

The  first  of  these  measures  was  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty,  or  treaties,  with 
tlie  chiefs  of  a  small  island,  situated  off 
the  south  coast  of  Sumatra,  called  Pulo 
Neas.  This  treaty  tvas  a  measure  ra¬ 
ther  of  benevolence  than  of  policy.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  rank 
among  the  roost  beautiful  and  well- 
formed  specimens  of  the  human  family, 
have,  from  that  very  circumstance,  ex¬ 
cited  the  cupidity  of  almost  all  the  Ma- 
homedan  chiefs  in  the  neighltourhood, 
who,  it  is  Itelieved,  have  lieen  long  in 
the  practice  of  trading  to  this  island  for 
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slavesy  aud  the  most  shocking  scenes 
of  plunder  and  rapine  hare  been  the 
necessary  consequence.  So  extensive 
has  been  tbe  traffic  in  the  ill-starred 
inhabitants  of  Pulo  Neas,  that  Neas 
slaves  are  well  known  all  over  the  Eiast, 
and  highly  prized  for  their  superior 
comeliness  and  artless  manners,  which 
qualities  have  everywhere  obtained  for 
them  the  highest  price.  It  was  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  putting  an  end  to 
tliis  hateful  traffic,  in  connexion  with 
some  not  very  great  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages  whicn  it  was  thought  would 
result  from  the  arrangement,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Stamford  R^es  took  the  is¬ 
land  under  British  protection  by  a  trea¬ 
ty,  which  was  never  confirmed. 

The  other  measure  just  referred  to 
was  the  establishment  of  a  British  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  island  of  Sincapore,  si¬ 
tuated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Malayan  peninsula.  While  this  mea¬ 
sure  was  under  discussion,  some  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  its  expe¬ 
diency,  but  respecting  which  the  supe¬ 
rior  discernment  of  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles 
left  no  doubt  upon  his  mind.  He  there¬ 
fore,  early  in  the  year  1819,  charged 
himself  with  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  person  direct  from  Prince  of 
Wales’  Island,  whither  he  had  been  to 
consult  with  its  governor,  and  in  the 
course  of  not  more  than  ten  days  from 
his  quitting  Penang,  viz.  on  the  29th 
of  Felimary  1819,  succeeded  in  hoist¬ 
ing  the  British  flag  upon  Sincapore, 
which  he  declared  a  free  port. 

The  best  commendation  of  this  en¬ 
terprise  is  its  surprising  success,  which 
more  than  realized  even  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  projector.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  that  Sincapore  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  eligibly  situated  with  relation 
to  the  whole  Eastern  archipelago,  to 
China,  and  to  India,  for  an  extended 
commerce,  if  held  as  a  free  port  under 
British  protection. 

Its  population,  previously  to  its  oc¬ 
cupation  for  this  purpose,  did  not  amount 


to  more  than  two  handred  souls ;  bat, 
in  less  than  two  years  ft-om  that  date, 
it  exceeded  ten  thousand.  During  this 
period  (two  years),  not  less  than  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
vessels  are  stated  to  have  enter^  the 
port,  of  which  three  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
ty-three  were  owned  and  commandeil 
by  Europeans,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  six  by  natives.  Their 
united  tonnage  exce^ed  two  hundred 
thousand  tons.  The  value  <d'  its  com¬ 
merce  in  the  first  two  years  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  five  millions  of  dollars.  In 
the  year  1822  it  had  augmented  to 
eight  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  serenr 
ty-one  dollars ;  and  in  1823,  to  thirteen 
millions  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-se¬ 
ven  dollars.  The  natives  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  resorted  to  it  in  abun¬ 
dance  with  goods  or  bullion,  and  many 
of  them  have  erected  houses  and  large 
warehouses  on  the  island. 

For  the  government  of  this  settle¬ 
ment,  a  few  simple  but  highly  import¬ 
ant  regulations  were  framed;  and  for 
the  immediate  preservation  of  order, 
and  protection  of  persona  and  property, 
a  lo<^  magistracy  was  institute  by 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles ;  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  to  act  under  the  Resident,  who 
was  the  representative  of  the  British 
government  upon  the  island.  They 
were  selected  from  such  British  inha¬ 
bitants  as  were  of  the  greatest  influence 
and  respectability  in  the  settlement, 
whose  names  were  enrolled  for  that 
purpose.  They  held  the  Resident’s 
commission,  taking  it  in  turns  to  act  as 
sitting  magistrate ;  and  once  in  a  quar¬ 
ter,  or  oftener,  as  occasion  might  re¬ 
quire,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  nature 
of  quarter  sessions,  for  the  hearing  and 
deciding  of  cases  which  might  exceed 
the  authority  of  a  single  magistrate,  aiul 
doing  all  such  things  as  are  usually  done 
at  quarter  sessions  in  England,  as  far 
as  the  object  and  nature  of  that  institu- 
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tlon  conld  be  considered  applicable  to 
tite  circumstances  of  the  settlement. 

For  the  adjustment  of  small  debts, 
the  magistrates  were  empowered  to  de> 
cide  in  a  summary  manner  within  a  li¬ 
mited  amount :  and  the  assistant  to  the 
Resident  was  authorized  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  Notary  Public. 

It  being  expedient  that  an  authority 
aliouhl  exist  for  the  enactment,  from 
time  to  time,  of  such  local  laws  and 
i^nlations  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
settlement  might  require,  the  Resident 
was  empowered  to  pass  such  regula¬ 
tions,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
magistrates,  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  Governor  General,  in  Council, 
of  Bengal,  and  provided  always,  that 
such  laws  and  relations  are  of  a  local 
nature,  and  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
or  repugnant  to  any  known  British  law 
or  usage.” 

In  legislating  for  this  settlement,  the 
slave  ti^e  and  slavery  were  expressly 
prohibited.  No  individual  could  be  im¬ 
ported  for  sale,  transferred,  or  sold  as 
a  slave,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
settlement ;  or,  having  his  or  her  fixed 
residence  in  the  island,  can  now  be 
considered  or  treated  as  a  slave,  under 
any  denomination,  condition,  colour,  or 
pretence  whatever.”  The  usages  re¬ 
specting  bond  debtors  were,  of  course, 
materially  modified;  and  a  continued 
residence  of  twelve  months  at  Sinca- 
pore  was  declared  to  constitute  a  fixed 
residence,  and  to  entitle  the  party  to  all 
the  benefits  of  the  British  constitution. 
The  government  of  this  settlement  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  resident  counsel¬ 
lor,  and  is  conducted  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  those  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island, 
and  Malacca,  under  the  authority  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

A  list  of  individuals  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  favourable  opinions  of  the  Sin- 
capore  establishment,  would  include 
the  names  of  Craufurd,  Mitchell,  Fair- 
lie, Gladstonc,Grant,  and  several  others. 
“  The  island  of  Sincapore,”  says  Mr 


Gladstone,  “  at  present  in  our  posses¬ 
sion,  is  considered  extremely  eligible 
as  a  medinip  of  intercourse  and  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities  with  those  na¬ 
tions  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.”  “  With  respect  to  what 
are  called  the  Oriental  Islands,”  says 
Mr  Mitchell,  “  I  certainly  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  a  very  considerable  trade 
might  be  created  if  those  assistances 
were  given  which  are  now  wanting ;  I 
mean  ports,  where  our  ships  could  land 
their  outward  cargoe8,and  purchase  their 
homeward  cargoes,  with  safety ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  island  of  Sincapore, 
in  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.”  Messrs  Craufurd,  Fair- 
lie,  and  others,  expressed  themselves 
to  the  same  effect.  The  late  Mr  Charles 
Grant,  in  particular,  whose  competen¬ 
cy  of  judgment  few  persons  will  be  dis- 
osed  to  question,  remarked  that  he 
ad  turned  his  tlioughts  to  Sincapore ; 
that  he  had  considered  the  position  and 
the  occupation  of  the  place  to  be  very 
important  to  the  British  interests ;  that 
he  wished  it  might  be  found  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  two  nations,  that 
Great  Britain  might  keep  possession  of 
it.  He  thought  it  remarkably  well  si¬ 
tuated  to  be  a  considerable  emporium  in 
the  Eastern  seas.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
it  would  soon  rise  (as  in  fact  it  has  ri¬ 
sen)  to  great  magnitude  and  import¬ 
ance.  He  remembered  well  being  struck 
with  how  much  had  been  done  in  a  short 
time,  both  as  to  the  resort  of  people  as 
settlers,  and  of  shipping  for  trade,  re¬ 
membering  that  it  was  quite  an  unoccu¬ 
pied  spot  when  taken  possession  of. 

“  If,”  Mr  Grant  adds,  with  reference 
to  the  distinguished  subject  of  this  me¬ 
moir,  “  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude 
to  the  conduct  of  any  individual,  I  must 
say  that  I  think  the  whole  proceedings 
of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  have 
been  marked  with  great  intelligence, 
and  great  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
country.” 

Sir  Hiomas  Stamford  Raffles  made 
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Ilia  iMt  visit  to  Sincapore  in  the  year 
1823.  He  then  founded  there  an  in¬ 
stitution  designed  to  consist  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  with  library  and  museum,  for  the 
study  of  Anglo-Chinese  literature,  and 
of  branch  schools  in  the  Chinese  and 
Malayan  languages.  With  this  college 
it  was  his  original  wish  to  have  incor¬ 
porated  a  similar  institution  previously 
formed  by  Drs  Milne  and  Morrison  at 
Malacca;  but  that  part  of  the  desira 
was  abandoned.  Towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Sincapore  College,  the  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  raised 
by  voluntary  contribution;  an  advan¬ 
tageous  allotment  of  land  near  the  town 
has  also  been  appropriated  for  its  use, 
and  each  of  the  departments  endowed 
with  an  assignment  of  five  hundred 
acres  of  uncleared  ground  on  the  usual 
terms.  To  these  grants  the  founder  of 
the  institution  had  the  satisfaction  of 
adding  an  annual  endowment  on  the 
art  of  the  Company,  whose  authority 
e  represented,  and  before  he  quitted 
the  island,  of  laying  the  first  stone  of 
the  projected  edifice. 

Very  early  in  the  year  1824,  the  im¬ 
paired  state  of  his  constitution  deter¬ 
mined  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  to 
relinquish  the  government  of  Fort  Marl- 
liorough,  and  return  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  For  this  purpose  he  chartered  the 
country  ship  Fame,  and  on  the  2d  of 
February  embarked  in  that  ship,  with  a 
considerable  property  in  valuables ;  but 
his  intended  voyage  was  intemipted  for 
a  time  by  a  most  calamitous  evert,  the 
destruction  of  the  ship  and  cargo  by 
fire.  Shortly  after  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  <lay  of  his  embarkation, 
when  lie  and  his  family  had  retired  to 
rest,  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship.  No  sooner  had 
he  discovere<l  this  to  be  the  fact,  than 
every  exertion  was  made,  under  his  di¬ 
rection  and  that  of  the  captain,  to  save 
the  ship  and  cargo ;  soon,  however,  it 
liecame  evident  that  the  flames  had 


gained  a  heigh  t  which  defied  all  attempts 
to  extinguish  them,  and  that  no  alter¬ 
native  remsuned  but,  in  the  last  extre¬ 
mity,  for  those  on  board  to  take  to  the 
boats.  By  means  of  these.  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles,  his  famiW,  and  the 
commander  and  crew  of  the  Fame,  were 
enabled  to  preserve  their  lives ;  and 
early  the  next  morning,  after  having 
spent  a  night  of  the  most  distressing 
anxiety  on  the  ocean,  they  reached  the 
shores  of  Sumatra  in  safety,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  Ben- 
coolen. 

In  a  letter  to  a  fnend  in  England, 
describing  this  calamity.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  observed :  —  “  The  property 
which  1  have  lost,  on  the  most  mo¬ 
derate  estimate,  cannot  be  less  than 
L.20,000 ;  I  mi^^talmostsay  L.S0,000. 
But  the  loss  which  I  have  to  regret  be¬ 
yond  all,  is  my  papers  and  drawings  ; 
all  my  papers  of  every  description,  in¬ 
cluding  my  notes  and  observations,  with 
memoirs  and  collections,  sufficient  for 
a  full  and  ample  history,  not  only  of 
Sumatra,  but  of  Borneo,  and  every  other 
island  in  these  seas ;  my  intended  ac¬ 
count  of  the  establishment  of  Sinca¬ 
pore  ;  the  history  of  my  own  adminis¬ 
tration;  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  vo¬ 
cabularies  ;  and  last,  not  least,  a  grand 
map  of  Sumatra,  on  which  I  had  been 
employed  since  rnyfirsti  rrival  here, and 
on  which,  for  the  last  six  months,  I  had 
bestowed  almost  my  whole  undivided 
attention : — this,  however,  was  not  all^ 
— all  my  collections  in  natural  history, 
and  my  splendid  collection  of  drawings, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  in  number,  with 
all  the  valuable  papers  and  notes  of  my 
friends  Arnold  and  Jack ;  and,  to  con¬ 
clude,  I  will  merely  notice,  that  there 
was  scarce  an  unknown  animal,  bird, 
beast,  or  fish,  or  an  interesting  plant, 
which  we  had  not  on  lioard.  A  living 
tapir,  a  new  Hi>ccies  of  tiger,  splendid 
pheasants,  SiC.  Ac.  all  domesticaited  for 
the  voyage.  VVe  were,  in  short,  in  this 
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respect  a  Noah’s  ark.  All— sdl — has 
perished ;  bat  thank  God,  oar  lives  have 
been  spared,  and  we  do  not  repine. 

**  Oar  plan  is  to  get  another  ship  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I  think  yoa  may 
still  expect  os  in  July.” 

After  his  retnmto  FortMarlboroagh, 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  did  not 
resame  the  functions  of  government. 
He  remained  there  till  April,  when  he 
finally  embarked  for  England  in  the  ship 
Mariner,  and  arrived  in  London  in  the 
month  of  Aognst  1824*. 

While  walking  in  St  James’s  Street, 
within  a  few  months  after  bis  retam  to 
England,  be  had  a  slight  attack  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  the  effect  of  which  made  an  evi¬ 
dent  impression  on  his  constitution. 

Having  purchased  some  property  at 
Highwoi^,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hendon,  Middlesex,  Sir  Thomas  Stam¬ 
ford  Raffles  principally  lived  there  in  a 
very  retired  manner,  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  On  the  day  preceding  bis 
death,  with  the  exception  of  a  bilioas 
attack  onder  which  be  bad  laboured  for 
some  days,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
appearance  to  create  the  least  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  fatal  hour  was  so  near. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  be  retired 
to  rest  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock, 
his  usual  hour  when  in  the  country. 
Ontbe  followingmoming  at  five  o’clock, 
it  being  discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
room  before  the  time  at  which  he  ge¬ 
nerally  got  up,  six  o’clock,  Lady  Raffles 
immediately  rose,  and  found  him  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  sUurs,  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility.  M^ical 
md  was  promptly  procured,  and  every 
means  resorted  to,  to  restore  animation, 
but  the  vital  spark  had  fled.  The  body 
was  opened,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Everard  Home,  the  same  day,  who  pro¬ 
nounced  bis  death  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  apoplectic  attack  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  all  human  power.  It  was  like¬ 
wise  apparent,  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
deceased  must  for  some  time  past  have 
beeu  most  intense.  His  constitution 


had  suffered  much  during  his  long  re¬ 
sidence  in  India,  and  in  the  anxious  and 
zealous  discharge  of  the  important  du¬ 
ties  which  devolved  upon  him  there. 

Of  a  character  possessing  so  much 
interest  as  the  distinguished  individual 
of  whose  public  life  the  foregoing  is  a 
brief  narrative,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
exhibit  a  full-length  portnut;  but  of  this 
neither  time  nor  space  will  admit.  It 
must  suffice  cursorily  to  observe,  that 
his  literary  qualifications  were  highly  re¬ 
spectable;  that  bis  style  was  elegant, 
bis  application  to  study  intenw,  and  his 
habits  of  research  laborious.  He  also 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  unques¬ 
tionable  benevolence,  and  to  have  been 
influenced  by  an  enlightened  policy. 
This  he  evinced  by  avowing  and  acting 
upon  the  opinion,  that  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  colonies  and  those  which  are  in 
common  parlance  called  their  parent 
states,  implies  more  than  mere  exaction 
by  the  latter,  and  obedience  from  the 
former.  He  considered  it  to  be  the 
first  duty  of  governors  to  cultivate  and 
improve,  as  well  as  to  defend,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  subjected  to  their  autho¬ 
rity;  and  in  the  governments  which 
he  administered,  be  endeavoured,  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  fulfil  this  first  duty. 
Possessed  of  a  comprehensive  mind 
in  whatever  situation  be  was  placed, 
he  meditated  great  objects;  some  of 
which  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  realize. 
He  examined  the  Malay  character,  that 
he  might  improve  it;  and  he  essayed 
nothing  less  than  its  complete  reforma¬ 
tion,  by  the  abrogation  of  some  of  the 
worst  principles  and  practices  which 
can  deform  society,  and  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  means  of  moral  advancement, 
till  then  almost  unknown,  or  long  ne¬ 
glected,  in  that  interesting  part  of  the 
globe.  The  practices  and  principles 
which  he  souglit  to  extirpate,  were 
cruelty,  tyranny,  fraud,  and  ignorance ; 
those  which  it  appears  to  have  been  bis 
wish  to  introduce  were  knowle<lgc  an«l 
justice,  by  the  efficient  administratiuu 
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of  equal  laws,  the  recognition  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  relative  rights,  the  total  alio- 
lition  of  bond  service  and  slavery,  and 
by  education. 

The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles  will  live  in  British  history,  not 
among  warriors,  but  among  the  benefac¬ 
tors  of  maqkind,  as  a  philanthropist  and 
statesman  of  the  very  first  eminence. 
Time  alone  can  ascertfun  the  extent  of 
the  debt  which  the  nation  owes  to  his 
memory  and  to  his  family :  but  it  will 
be  by  all  acknowledged,  that  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  he  was  a  valuable  servant,  and,  in 
connexion  with  the  British  possessions 
in  the  Eiast,  a  most  powerful  agent. 
There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  great 
designs  which  he  formed,  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  he  pursued,  if  followed  up  as  a 
part  of  her  colonial  policy,  will  exalt 
the  character  of  Great  Britain  far  more 
than  her  proudest  victories  have  ever 
done. 

Sir  Tliomas  Stamford  Raffles  had  the 
lionour  of  a  share  in  the  esteem  of  his 
Majesty ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  personal 
friendship  of  not  a  few  individuals  of 
eminence,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ; 
some  of  whom  were  of  exalted  rank, 
and  others  of  high  literary  character ; 
the  latter  description  includes  Dr  Mor¬ 
rison,  the  author  of  the  Chinese  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Dictionary;  Sir  Geoi^  Staun¬ 
ton,  the  author  of  the  Embassy  to  Chi¬ 
na  ;  Dr  Wilkins,  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Librarian;  and  almost  every 
other  Orientalist  of  celebrity. 

Of  the  excellence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Raffles’s  private  character,  and  of  the 
virtues  of  his  heart,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  strongly.  There  never  was 
a  man  more  deservedly  endeared  to  his 
family  and  friends,  or  more  deeply  la¬ 
ment^  by  them. 

His  own  publications  were,  “  The 
History  of  Java,”  already  mentioned, 
which  appeared  in  1817,  in  two  vols. 
4to;  and  **  Finlayson’s  Mission  to  Siam, 
witli  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  by  Sir  T. 
S.  Raffles,”  1822,  one  vol.  8vo.  Some 


time  after  his  return  to  England,  he 
edited  **  The  Malay  Annals”  of  the  late 
Dr  Leyden ;  to  which  he  prefixed  an 
introduction.  He  is  also  known  to  have 
left  some  literary  projects  unexecuted, 
particularly  a  memoir  of  Sincapore  in 
manuscript. 

The  Reverend  John  Milner,  D.D. 
F.S.A., 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BISHOP  OP 
CASTABALA,  AND  VICAR  APOSTO¬ 
LIC  OP  THE  MIDLAND  DISTRICT  OP 
ENGLAND. 

This  distinguished  scholar  and  di¬ 
vine  was  bom  in  the  year  1752.  Hb 
real  name  was  Miller.  In  a  baptismal 
registry  in  the  custody  of  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  London  District,  b 
the  following  entry  of  hb  baptbm 

Anno  Dni.  1762,  die  14  Octobi. 

“  Baptizatus  fuit  Johannes  Miller,  filius  Jo- 
sephi  et  Helena  Miller,  conjugum.  Patrini 
fuerunt  Jacobus  Brown  et  Anna  Marslaad. 

“  A  me  GhU.  Errington,  Mias.  Aplko.** 

His  parents  were  respectable  people 
in  trade.  Having  received  the  fint  ru¬ 
diments  of  education  in  the  Catholic 
Schools  of  Sedgeley  Park,  near  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  and  Edgbaston,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham,  he  was  sent  to  the  Engli^ 
College  at  Donay;  and  probably,  on 
going  abroad,  instead  of  bis  patronymic 
of  Miller,  assumed  the  name  of  MUner. 
At  Donay  that  intrepidity  of  character 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  remark¬ 
able  burst  forth ;  but  hb  brilliant  talents 
were  not  yet  dbpbyed;  he  did  not  teach 
in  the  schools ;  nor  did  be  ever  defend 
publicly  there  any  part  of  hb  philoso¬ 
phy  or  divinity.  ’ 

Having  completed  his  studies  at 
Douay,  he  was  in  the  year  1777  ordain¬ 
ed  Priest ;  and  soon  after,  was  sent  on 
the  mission  in  England,  and  placed  in 
London.  Hb  love  of  sacred  science 
and  literature  must  then  have  manifest¬ 
ed  itself,  for  the  library  belonging  to 
the  Chapter  and  Clergy  of  the  Londoo 
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District  w«s  committed  to  bis  care. 
But  more  active  duties  required 
from  him.  A  malignant  fever,  raging 
at  Winchester  among  the  French  pri¬ 
soners,  had  deprived  them  of  two  Ca¬ 
tholic  pastors ;  and  the  cliarity  of  Dr 
Milner  prompted  him  to  go  to  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  This 
led  to  his  being  appointed  to  take  cbaige 
of  the  mission  at  Winchester,  which  be 
did  in  the  month  of  October  1779. 
Among  his  benevolent  exertions  there, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
udiicb,  through  the  influence  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  for  many 
years  was  his  friend  and  patron,  obtain¬ 
ed  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
King’s  house  in  that  city.  He  also  wrote 
a  letter  (much  spoken  of  at  the  time) 
declaratory  of  his  belief  of  the  inno¬ 
cence,  afterwards,  when  too  late,  ad¬ 
mitted,  of  a  person  in  Winchester  gaol 
of  the  name  of  Sainsbury,  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  for  breaking  open  the 
house  of  Mr  Amyott,  the  parliamentary 
representative  for  Southampton. 

Dr  Milner’s  first  publication  was  **  A 
Funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the 
Venerable  and  Right  Reverend  Richard 
.Challoner,  Bishop  of  Debora,  and  Apos¬ 
tolic  Vicar  of  the  Southern  District, 
.who  died  January  12tb,  1781 ;  pro¬ 
nounced  January  14th,  1781 ;  printed 
in  the  year  1782.”  In  this  discourse 
.Dr  Milner  gratefully  acknowledges  that 
it  was  to  Dr  Challoner  he  was  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  advantage  of  receiving  early 
impressions  of  piety,  as  well  as  for  his 
sacred  character.^His  next  work  was 
**  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  a  Book 
called  <  A  Candid  and  Impartial  Sketch 
of  the  Life  and  Government  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.’  London,  1783.” — His 
third  publication  was  “  George  the 
Third,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Hearts  of 
his  Subjects ;  a  Sermon,  with  Notes  his¬ 
torical,  explanatory,  &c.  preached  in  the 
.Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Winchester, 
April  23d,  1789;  being  the  day  of  Ge¬ 
nt^  Tlwtksgiviiig  for  Hu^  Majesty’s 


happy  Recovery.”  The  design  of  this 
Sc^on  was  to  obviate  some  heavy 
charges  of  uncharitableness,  sedition, 
and  peijur}',  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
and  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  capable  of  being  good  citizens,  anti 
good  subjects  to  the  Englisli  govern¬ 
ment. 

But  the  circumstance  which  first  call¬ 
ed  forth,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  zeal 
and  energies  of  the  subject  of  this  me¬ 
moir,  was  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authority,  which  followed 
tlie  first  relaxation  of  the  penal  code 
against  the  Catholics.  This  event  took 
place  in  1778,  with  little  opposition  in 
the  senate,  or  dissension  among  the 
Catliolics  ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  defection  of  some  of  the  first  cha  ¬ 
racters  of  the  Cadiolic  aristocracy  from 
their  Church,  particularly  Lords  Gage, 
Fauconberg,  Teynham,  Montague,  Nu¬ 
gent,  Kinpland,  Dunsany,  his  Grace  of 
Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Norfolk),  &c.  tlie  Baronets 
Tancred,  Gascoign,  Swinbum,  Blake, 
&c.  as  also  the  Priests  Billiuge,  War- 
ton,  Hawkins,  Lewis,  Dords,  &c.  In 
1782  five  persons  were  appointed  to  be 
a  Committee  for  five  years  to  promote 
and  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
Catholicbodyin England and  tlie  time 
for  its  existence  being  expired,  in  1787, 
another  was  nominated.  Of  these  com¬ 
mittees  Mr  Cliarles  Butler  was  secre¬ 
tary.  One  of  tlieir  measures  was  the 
proposal  of  a  new  oath,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  strong  contention,  in  which  Dr 
Milner  took  a  very  prominent  and  able 
part.  The  oath  was  condenmed  by 
the  then  four  Vicars  Apostolic,  who 
issued  an  encyclical  letter,  declaring 
that  it  could  not  be  lawfully  t^en.  This 
letter  gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  the 
“  Blue-Books,  ”  so  called  from  being 
stitched  in  blue  paper,  and  having  no 
regular  title.  In  one  of  these  the  Com¬ 
mittee  protested  against  the  present  and 
all  future  decisions  of  the  Bishops,  «  as 
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.  cncroacbing  on  their  nataral,  civil,  and  capacity  he  became  personally  acquaint* 
.religious  rights.”  Means  were  also  nsed  ed  with  the  most  celebrated  statesmen 
to  persuade  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  day ;  namely,  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox, 
and  laity  that  they  bad  a  right  to  choose  Mr  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville,} 
and  appoint  their  Bishops;  and  three  and  Mr  Windham  ;  and  was  likewise  in¬ 
works  were  published  in  support  of  this  troduced  to  three  of  the  Protestant  Bi¬ 
pretension  by  a  leading  member  of  the  shops,  (with  one  of  whom.  Dr  Horsley, 
Committee.  These  works  were  an-  be  became  united  in  friendship,)  Mr 
swered  in  detail  by  Dr  Milner,  in  three  Wilberforce,  and  Mr  William  Smith, 
separate  pamphlets,  bearing  tlie  follow-  ,By  his  powerful  reasoning  and  earnest 
iug  titles :  “  The  Clergyman’s  Answer  simplicity  lie  effected  essential  service  to 
to  the  Layman’s  Letter  on  the  Appoint-  his  cause,  in  making  these  members  of 
ment  of  Bishops “  The  Divine  Right  the  Legislature  sensible  of  the  obnox- 
of  Episcopacy,  addressed  to  the  Catho-  ious  parts  of  the  oath  which  the  Corn- 
lie  Laity  of  England,  in  Answer  to  the  mittee  had  introduced  into  their  Bill  for 
Layman’s  Second  Letter  to  the  Catholic  the  Relief  of  the  Catholics,  and  which 
Clergy  of  England,  with  Remarks  on  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
tbe  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegi-  mons,  on  the  Istof  March  1791,by  Mr 
ance and  “  Ecclesiastical  Democracy  Mitford.  On  this  important  occasion 
detected  ;  being  a  Review  of  the  Con-  Dr  Milner  was  at  his  post,  to  watch  the 
troversy  between  the  Clergyman  and  sentiments  of  the  members.  On  bis 
tlie  Layman,  concerning  the  Election  of  journey  from  Winchester  to  London,  he 
Bishops,  and  of  other  Matters  contain-  drew  up  a  document  relative  to  tlie  dis- 
cd  in  the  Writings  of  Sir  John  Throck-  pute  between  the  Prelates  and  the  Com- 
morton,  Bart.”  mittee,  consisting  of  questions  from  the 

Soon  after  the  condemnation  of  the  first  Blue  Book,  with  answers  to  the 
oath  in  1789,  two  of  the  Vicars  Apos-  same,  and  entitled  “  Facts  relating  to 
tolic  died,  and  were  succeeded  in  the  the  present  Contest  among  the  Roman 
latter  part  of  the  following  year  by  Dr  Catholics  of  this  Kingdom,  concerning 
William  Gibson  for  the  northern  dis-  the  Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
trict,  and  Dr  John  Douglas  for  the  Lon-  ment  for  their  Relief;”  and,  on  his  ar- 
don  district.  The  consecration  of  the  rival,  he  caused  copies  to  be  printed  and 
former  prelate  was  performed  on  the  circulated  among  the  members.  The 
5th  of  December,  1790,  at  the  Chapel  cfiect  produced  by  this  paper  was  very 
in  Lul worth  Castle,  by  Dr  Walmesley,  great.  After  Mr  Rtt  had  minutely  read 
(tlie  author  of  “  Pastorini’s  History  of  it,  he  thus  expressed  himself ;  **  We 
the  Christian  Church,”)  assisted  by  the  have  been  deceived  in  the  great  outlinee 
late  Rev.  Charles  Plowden,  and  the  of  the  Bill ;  and  either  the  other  party 
subject  of  this  memoir,  who  preached  must  be  relieved,  or  the  Bill  not  pass.  ’ 
tlie  consecration  sermon,  published  in  In  the  meanwhile,  a  passage  respect- 
8vo,  1791.  DrDouglas  was  consecrated  ing  our  English  St  George,  in  DrMil- 
at  the  same  place  on  the  19th  of  the  ner’s  Sermon  on  the  King’s  Recovery, 
same  month.  Before  the  prelates  left  having  occasioned  a  controversy  in  t^ 
Lulworth,  they  i^;reed  to  a  second  en-  literary  palmstra  of  the  Gentleman’s 
cyclical  letter,  condemning  the  appella-  Magazine,  of  which  Dr  Milner  was,  at 
tion  of  protesting  Catholic  dissenters,  that  time,  a  frequent  correspondent,  it 
assumed  by  the  above-mentioned  Com-  produced  from  him,  in  1792,  an  octavo 
mittee ;  and  Dr  Milner  was  appointed  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  An  Historical  and 
to  act  as  agent  for  the  Bisliops  of  the  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Exbtence  and 
•western  ami  northern  districts.  In  this  Cliaracter  of  St  George,  Patron  of  Eng- 
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land,  of  the  Onler  of  the  Garter,  and  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society;  in  which  the 
'Aflsertions  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. 
{History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
■Roman  Empire,  chap,  zxiii.)  and  of 
certain  other  writers,  concerning  this 
Saint,  are  discussed.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Earl  of  Leicester, 
President  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.” 
In  this  pamphlet  Dr  Milner  proved  in- 
controvertibly  that  Mr  Gibbon  had 
confounded  the  illustrious  patron  of 
England,  who  was  a  military  man,  and 
not  an  ecclesiastic,  with  the  infamous 
and  turbulent  usurper  of  the  See  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Constantins. 

On  the  execution  of  the  French  King, 
Dr  Milner  composed  and  published 

The  Funeral  Oration  of  his  late  Most 
Christian  Majesty  Louis  XVI.  pronoun¬ 
ced  at  the  I^ineral  Service  performed 
by  the  French  Clergy  of  the  King’s 
House,  Winchester,  at  St  Peters  Cha¬ 
pel  in  the  said  City,  April  12,  1793.” 
This  discourse  is  from  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

The  circulation  of  Dr  Milner’s  for¬ 
cible  and  argumentative  “  Facts,”  great¬ 
ly  annoyed  the  Catholic  Committee. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  invalidate  his 
q>pointment ;  but  it  totally  failed.  Some 
farther  steps  taken  by  the  Committee 
induced  Dr  Milner,  in  1795,  to  publish 
'*<  A  Reply  to  the  Report  publisned  by 
the  Cisalpine  Club,  on  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Protestation  at  the  Museum,  in 
which  the  Spuriousness  of  that  Deed  is 
detected.”  Finally,  the  Committee  were 
.compelled  by  the  Ministry  to  drop  the 
obnoxious  title  of  “  Protesting  Catholic 
Dissenters and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  condemned  oath  was  totally  dis¬ 
carded,  the  Irish  oath  of  1778  being 
substituted  in  its  place. 

The  intervals  between  these  contro¬ 
versies  were  dedicated  by  Dr  Milner 
to  the  study  of  antiquities.  His  know¬ 
ledge  on  that  subject  had  obtained  for 
him,  (on  the  recommendation  of  Mr 
Gough,  the  celebrated  topographer,)  an 
iotrodaction  into  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 


quaries;  of  wihicb  be  was  admitted  a 
Fellow,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1790.  In 
1798,  his  indignation  having  been  rou¬ 
sed,  in  common  with  that  of  many  ju¬ 
dicious  men  of  taste,  at  the  unsparing 
transformation  of  Salisbnry  Cathedral, 
Dr  Milner  published  «  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Modem  Style  of  altering  Cathe¬ 
drals,  as  exemplified  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Salisbury.”  In  this  Essay,  Dr  Milner 
particularized  the  various  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  Salisbnry  Ca¬ 
thedral,  the  monuments  which  had  been 
removed,  and  the  decorations  which 
had  been  destroyed  ;  punted  a  picture 
of  the  disgusting  appearance  of  the  re¬ 
cent  fitting  up  of  the  church  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  those  who  had  to  pei'- 
form  divine  service  in  it ;  and  lamented 
the  fatal  example  which  was  thus  held 
out  on  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting. 

It  was  no^  however,  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1798,  when  Dr  Milner 
published  his  great  work,  “  The  History, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  and  Survey  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Winchester,”  (dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Countess  Chandos  Temple, 
lady  to  the  present  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,)  that  his  fame  as  a  writer  became 
universal.  Inestimable  as  were  the  be¬ 
nefits  which  England  derived  from  the 
Reformation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture.  By  degrees  the 
sublimity  of  the  English,  or  Gothic  style, 
in  sacred  buildings,  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  felt.  It  was  even  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
the  accomplished  Evelyn.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  although  his  taste  was  imperfect, 
was  in  some  degree  sensible  of  its 
charms  ;  and  may  be  sud  to  have  given 
the  first  impulse  towards  its  revival. 
’The  theory,  however,  was  not  under¬ 
stood,  even  at  a  later  period.  Warton, 
Grose,  and  Bentham,  but  particularly 
the  last,  contributed  to  improve  the  taste 
for  this  study ;  but  it  was  reserved  ^or 
Dr  Milner  more  particularly  to  define 
the  styles,  and  fix  those  terms  by  which 
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they  were  to  be  readily  distingnished. 
His  division  of  Saxon  or  Norman  archi¬ 
tecture  into  the  circular  style,  and  of 
Gothic  into  the  pointed ;  his  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  term  English  for  Gothic,  as 
applied  to  the  pointed  style ;  and  his  de- 
«luction  of  the  latter  from  the  intersect¬ 
ed  circular  arch,  are  well  known.  These 
opinions  he  fully  illustrated  in  the  course 
of  his  admirable  **  History,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  Winchester;”  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr  Taylor,  containing  “  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Means  necessary  for  the 
further  illustrating  the  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  and 
in  his  “  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages.”  Dr  Milner  did  more 
than  explain  the  theory;  he  applied 
himself  to  prevent  those  unskilful  al¬ 
terations  and  innovations  in  our  sacred 
buildings  of  antiquity,  which  amount 
to  sacrilege  and  barbarism.  The  in¬ 
judicious  operations  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Salisbury  and  Lich¬ 
field,  and  those  commenced  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  called  forth  all  his  exertions  in  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  Mr  Town- 
ley,  Mr  Gough,  and  Mr  Carter,  to  stop 
their  progress,  in  which  they  eventual¬ 
ly  succeeded. 

Unfortunately,  however,  although 
highly  meritorious  in  an  historical  and 
antiquarian  point  of  view.  Dr  Milner 
introduced  so  much  polemical  disquisi¬ 
tion  into  his  “  History  of  Winchester,” 
that  it  occasioned  severe  animadversion 
in  some  of  the  Reviews,  and  gave  rise 
to  several  controversial  tracts.  The 
character  of  Bishop  Hoadly  being  treat¬ 
ed  with  very  improper  freedom.  Dr  Mil¬ 
ner  observing,  “  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  that  both  living  and  dying,  he  un¬ 
dermined  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
prelate;”  the  Reverend  Dr  Stui^es, 
Prebendary  and  Chancellor  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  the  friend  of  Dr  Hoadly,  publish¬ 
ed  an  answer,  entitled,  Reflections  on 
the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  Po- 
VOL.  XIX.  PART  II. 


pery,  with  reference  to  Civil  Society 
and  Government,  especially  that  of  this 
Kingdom  ;  occasioned  by  the  Reverend 
John  Milner’s  History  of  Winchester.” 
And  Dr  Robert  Hoadly  Ashe  issued 
“  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  John  Mil¬ 
ner,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Author  of  the  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  Histo^  of  Winches¬ 
ter  ;  occasioned  by  his  False  and*  Illi¬ 
beral  Aspersion  on  the  Memory  and 
Writings  of  Dr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  for¬ 
merly  Bishop  of  Winchester.”  Dr  Stur- 
ges  observed,  that  Dr  Milner’s  work 
“  was  made  so  much  the  vehicle  of  an 
apology  for  Popery,  and  a  satire  on  the 
reformed  religion  in  general,  especially 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
that  seemed  to  have  been  the  object 
predominant  in  the  author’s  mind,  and 
the  ostensible  subject,  the  History  of 
Winchester,  properly  so  called,  second¬ 
ary  only  and  subservient  to  it.”  Dr 
Ashe  vindicated  Bishop  Hoadly’s  reli¬ 
gion  and  politics  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  in  the  most  animated  manner.  Dr 
Sturges  was  supported  by  a  letter  in' 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  from  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Berrington,  who,  him¬ 
self  a  Catholic  priest,  defended  his 
church  from  the  imputation  of  being  a 
party  to  Dr  Milner’s  intemperance. 
This  gentleman  was  answered  by  an¬ 
other  of  Sylvanus  Urban’s  correspon¬ 
dents,  who  declared  that  Dr  Milner’s 
History  of  Winchester  would  be  read 
by  persons  of  all  communions,  **  not 
only  with  approbation,  but  with  de¬ 
light  ;  that  it  would  be  read  by  the  his¬ 
torian  with  all  the  admiration  which  a 
new  train  of  information  relative  to  the 
events  of  past  times  could  raise  in  the 
imagination ;  that  it  would  be  read  by 
the  antiquary  with  the  profound  satis¬ 
faction  which  such  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  national  antiquities  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  create ;  and  that  it  would  be 
read  by  the  artist  with  a  participation 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  its  picturesque 
description  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  our  ancestors  so  pre-eminently  dis- 
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playod.”  Dr  Milner  himself  published, 
in  the  next  Number  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  an  answer  to  Mr  Berring- 
ton’s  attack  ;  in  which  he  said  of  that 
gentleman,  that  his  theological  opinions 
had  been  censured  by  every  ecclesias¬ 
tical  superior  under  whom  he  had  lived; 
and,  in  1800,  he  published  “  Letters  to 
a  Prebendary,  being  an  Answer  to  Re¬ 
flections  on  Popery  by  the  Reverend  J. 
Sturges,  L.L.D.  Prebendary  and  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Winchester,  and  Chaplain  to 
his  Majesty  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Op¬ 
position  of  Hoadlyism  to  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.”  Tlie  abi¬ 
lity  with  which  these  “  Letters”  were 
written,  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Windham,  and  Dr 
Laurence ;  and  Dr  Horsley,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  defended  their  author  from  an 
attack  made  on  him  by  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  Loughborough.  The  Letters  them¬ 
selves  have  been  printed  and  re-print¬ 
ed,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  North 
America ;  and  are  regarded,  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  and  their  friends,  as 
likely  to  “  remain  a  standard  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  noble  eloquence,  while  the 
name  of  the  venerable  and  learned  au¬ 
thor  will  be  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of 
immortality.” 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Dr  Mil¬ 
ner  published  his  “  History  of  Win¬ 
chester,”  he  also  published  “  A  brief  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Right  Re¬ 
verend  Richard  Challoner,D.D.  Bishop 
of  Debora,  and  Apostolic  Vicar  of  the 
Southern  District.” 

In  1801,  the  principal  ground  of  ob¬ 
jection  taken  to  the  emancipation”  of 
the  Catholics,  being,  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  coronation  oath.  Dr 
Milner  published  his  **  Case  of  Con¬ 
science  solved ;  or,  the  Catholic  Claims 
proved  to  be  compatible  with  the  Co¬ 
ronation  Oath,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Ca¬ 
suist  in  the  Country  to  his  Friend  in 
Town.  With  a  Supplement  in  answer 
to  Considerations  on  the  said  Oath,  by 


John  Reeves,  Esq.”  This  work  was 
the  first  performance  of  the  kind  ever 
committ^  to  the  press,  and  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  late  Mr  Windham. 

When  Bonaparte  became  First  Con¬ 
sul  of  France,  he  entered  into  a  con¬ 
cordat  with  the  late  Pope  Pius  VII., 
who  had  recently  been  elected  to  the 
papal  chair,  hy  which  a  new  circum¬ 
scription  of  dioceses  througliout  that 
kingdom  was  deemed  necessary.  Tliis 
measure  met  with  some  opposition 
among  the  Frenqh  emigrant  clergy,  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  England  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  revolutionary  infi¬ 
dels  during  the  reign  of  terror.  M. 
Blanchard,  in  particular,  published  se¬ 
veral  works  of  a  nature  highly  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.  At  this  crisis.  Dr  Milner 
produced  a  work  of  some  extent,  enti¬ 
tled,  An  Elucidation  of  the  Conduct 
of  bis  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII.,  with 
respect  to  the  Bishops  and  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Aifairs  in  France,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Country  Gentleman.  W’ith  a  new 
Translation  of  the  late  Briefs ;  the  one 
addressed  to  the  Catholic  Prelates,  the 
other  to  the  Archbishop  of  Corinth,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Schismatical  Prelates  of 
tliat  Country.”  In  this  work  he  show¬ 
ed  that  the  Pope  had  only  exercised 
tlie  powers  of  his  predecessor,  Pius  VI., 
and  restored  the  Catholic  religion  in 
France,  re-uniting  that  country  with 
the  Holy  See,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  wbicl*  Pole,  as  legate  from  Julius 
HI.,  pursued  in  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Mary. 

To  add  to  the  danger  which  at  that 
time  threatened  the  unity  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  in  this  country, 
the  controversy  about  the  “Blue-Book” 
doctrine  was  by  no  means  extinguished, 
especially  in  the  midland  district,  where 
the  Staffordshire  priests  were  imbued 
with  its  influence,  and  in  a  kind  of  hos¬ 
tility  with  the  other  districts.  In  this 
state  of  things.  Dr  Stapleton,  who  liad 
been  appointeil  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
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midland  district,  in  November,  1800, 
died  in  May,  1802.  The  vacancy  oc¬ 
casioned  a  stroag  contest  between  the 
senior  Vicar  Apostolic  and  the  opposite 
party,  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  “  Cisalpine  Clnb,”  and  used  every 
exertion  to  obtain  a  bishop  of  their  own 
choice.  By  the  united  influence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  senior  Vicar  and  Cardinal 
Erskine,  Dr  Milner  was  appointed  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Castabala,  and  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  the  Midland  District,  on  the  Ist  of 
March,  1803.  Dr  Milner  having  con¬ 
sented  to  receive  consecration,  that  ce¬ 
remony  was  performed  in  St  Peter’s 
Chapel,  Winchester,  May  22, 1803,  by 
Dr  Douglas,  assisted  by  Drs  Gibson 
and  Sharrock,  and  by  Dr  Poynter,  Bi¬ 
shop-elect  of  Halia,  and  several  other 
priests  of  distinction.  The  Rev.  T. 
White,  the  tried  and  chosen  friend  of 
the  new  Bishop,  preached  the  conse¬ 
cration  sermon.  The  consecration  of 
Dr  Poynter  took  place  the  following 
week,  at  Old-Hall  College,  and  Dr  Mil¬ 
ner  preached  his  consecration  sermon. 

Dr  Milner  lost  no  time  in  entering 
upon  the  active  duties  of  his  extensive 
diocese,  which  comprises  fifteen  coun¬ 
ties.  He  immediately  came  to  Long- 
birch,  a  mansion  upon  the  Challington 
estate,  the  ancient  and  usual  dwelling 
of  his  predecessors ;  whence,  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1803,  he  issued  a 

Pbstoral  Letter  to  all  the  Clergy, 
Secular  and  Regular,  of  the  Midland 
District.”  In  September,  1804,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  as  a  more  convenient  situ¬ 
ation,  where  he  continued  to  reside  un¬ 
til  the  period  of  his  dissolution. 

To  proceed  in  our  enumeration  of 
Dr  Milner’s  works, — in  1805  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  8vo,  “  A  Short  View  of  the 
Chief  Arguments  against  the  Catholic 
Petition  now  before  Parliament,  and  of 
Answers  to  them,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons.”  This 
was  a  dissertation  on  the  various  topics 
of  objection  to  the  claims  of  the  Ca¬ 


tholics,  and  was  quoted  by  Mr  Fox  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1806  be 
issued  “  Authentic  Documents  relativn 
to  the  Miraculous  Cure  of  Winefred 
White,  of  Wolverhampton,  at  St  Wine- 
fred’s  Well,  in  Flintshire ;  with  Obser¬ 
vations  thereon.”  The  subject  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  ridicule  which  it  deserved, 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magaxine,  in  which 
also  Dr  Milner  publish!^  a  defence  of 
the  “  Miracle  yet,  strange  to  say,  in 
a  third  edition  of  the  «  Authentic  Do¬ 
cuments,”  in  1814,  Dr  Milner  declared, 
that  he  had  not  met  with,  or  heard 
of,  a  reader  of  any  description,  who 
had  controverted  the  facts  or  the  rea¬ 
soning  contained  in  it !” 

In  1807  Dr  Milner  published  a  se¬ 
cond  edition  of  his  “  Case  of  Conscience 
solved,  and  an  Appendix,  containing 
some  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  by 
the  Rev.  T.  L.  Le  Mesurier,  entitled, 
‘  A  Sequel  to  the  Serious  Examination 
into  the  Catholic  Claims,  containing  a 
more  particular  Inquiry  into  the  Doc¬ 
trines  of  Popery.’  ”  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year.  Dr  Milner  paid,  for  the 
first  time,  a  visit  to  Ireland.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  venerable  Doctor’s  personal 
observations  was  given  to  the  Engiish 
public  in  a  thick  octavo  volume,  under 
the  title  of  “  An  Inquiry  into  Certain 
Vulgar  Opinions  concerning  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Inhabitants  and  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  address¬ 
ed  from  that  Island  to  a  Protestant  Gen¬ 
tleman  in  England.”  The  publication 
of  this  work,  combined  with  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  appointment  as  agent  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  produced 
three  separate  pamphlets  from  the  pens 
of  established  clergymen,  whose  re¬ 
marks  the  indefatigable  prelate  answer¬ 
ed  in  a  postscript  to  the  second  edition 
of  this  work. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1 808,  another 
discussion  of  the  question  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  came  on  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mf 
Ponsonby  stated,  that  if  the  prayer  of 
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the  petition  were  granted,  the  Catho* 
liea  would  have  no  objection  to  make 
the  King  virtually  head  of  their  church ; 
and,  on  being  asked  for  his  anthority, 
be  named  Dr  Milner.  A  few  days  only 
passed  before  the  pnbliration  of  an  ex¬ 
planatory  letter  from  Dr  Milner,  which 
was  read  by  the  clergy  to  their  con¬ 
gregations  thronghout  the  mitlland  dis¬ 
trict.  This  circular  was  dated  the  26tli, 
the  day  after  the  debate,  and  showed 
the  anxiety  of  the  prelate  to  stand  well 
with  his  flock  and  the  public.  He  af- 
flrmed  that  he  had  given  no  anthority 
to  Mr  Ponsonby  to  make  use  of  his 
name  in  this  way,  and  had  only  ex¬ 
pressed  to  that  gentleman,  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  interview,  the  probability  that 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  to 
grant  a  negative  power  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  tlie  choice  of  bishops  for  the 
Catholic  sees  of  Ireland.  The  adver¬ 
saries  of  Dr  Milner,  however,  took 
every  advantage  of  this  misunderstand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  Mr  Ponsonby,  to 
heap  every  degree  of  obloquy  on  the 
Doctor.  Mr  Ponsonby  persevered  in 
his  statement,  and  satisfied  his  own 
friends  of  its  accuracy ;  insomuch  as  to 
induce  Mr  Whitbread  to  declare,  that 
if  Dr  Milner  had  been  created  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  dissensions  amongst 
the  Catholics  themselves,  and  unfound- 
eil  distrust  of  their  friends,  he  conld 
not  have  succeeded  better  than  he  had 
done.” 

■  To  his  constituents,  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lic  hierarchy,  however.  Dr  Milner’s  ex¬ 
planation  was  satisfactory  ;  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1808,  they  passed  two  resoln- 
rions,  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode  of 
nominating  Catholic  bishops,  and  pled¬ 
ging  themselves  to  nominate  those  only 
who  were  of  unimpeachable  and  loyal 
conduct. 

In  1806,  Dr  Milner  also  published 
“  A  serious  Expostulation  with  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Berrington,  on  his  Theo¬ 
logical  Errors  concerning  Miracles 


and  **  An  Examination  of  the  Articles 
in  the  Anti- Jacobin  Reviews  for  No-^ 
vember,  January,  February,  and  March 
last,  upon  <  the  Substance  of  Sir  J.  C. 
Hippesley’s  additional  Observations, 
8cc.,  on  the  Catholic  Question,’  in  Four 
Letters  to  a  Gentleman  of  Dublin 
and,  in  1809,  the  “  Substance  of  a  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  at  the  Blessing  of  the 
Catholic  Chapel  of  St  Chad,  Birming¬ 
ham.”  In  the  latter  year,  also,  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Winchester  appeared  in  a  se¬ 
cond  edition. 

It  would  extend  our  memoir  to  too 
great  a  length  to  enter  into  a  minute 
account  of  the  transactions  arising  ont 
of  the  question  of  the  veto.  We  must, 
therefore,  briefly  remark,  that  the  pn>- 
ject  of  a  negative  power  caused  the  ac¬ 
tive  and  indefatigable  agent  of  the  Irish 
hierarchy  to  be  attacked  by  some  wri¬ 
ters  in  the  Dublin  papers,  under  the 
assumed  signatures  of  Sarsfield,  Lai- 
cuB,  Inimicus  Veto,  and  others.  To 
these  he  ably  replied,  and  also  wrote 
some  articles  in  the  Statesman  news¬ 
paper  in  defence  of  the  Catholics,  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  Letters  from 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr  Milner,  re¬ 
specting  the  Question  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Right 
Henonrable  George  Ponsonby,  late 
High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  relative  to 
the  granting  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church  of  a  Veto,  or  Nega¬ 
tive,  in  the  Choice  of  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lic  Prelates ;  together  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix,  containing  a  Translation  from  the 
Latin  of  an  Address  of  the  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholic  Synod  to  the  Catholic  Prelates 
and  Dignitaries  of  the  whole  World, 
protesting  against  the  Violence  offered 
by  the  French  Emperor  to  the  Person 
and  Rights  of  Pope  I^s  VII.” 

In  defence  of  bis  opinions.  Dr  Mil¬ 
ner  wrote  a  pamphlet^  entitled,  **■  A 
Letter  to  a  Parish  Priest,’^  which  was 
intended  exclusively  for  private  circw- 
lation,  fifty  copies  only  being  priutcHl ; 
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but  one  of  these  copies  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  adversaries,  it  was  printed 
and  represMited  as  a  serious  advoca¬ 
tion  of  the  veto,  wliereas  it  was  only 
meant  as  a  vindication  against  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  prelate,  who  had  written  to  Dr 
Milner  in  terms  too  sharp  and  indig¬ 
nant  for  him  to  bear  in  silence.  Thon^ 
mortified  by  this  ruse  of  his  enemies. 
Dr  Milner  refused  to  explain  the  drift 
of  his  essay ;  and  soon  ^ter,  in  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  decision  of  his  episcopal 
constituents,  he  publicly  retracted  and 
condemned  his  work. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  pass 
a  resolution,  intimating  a  disposition  to 
agree  to  such  ecclesiastical  securities  as 
Parliament  might  consider  the  indis¬ 
pensable  accompaniments  to  a  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Dr  Milner 
warmly  resisted  the  proposition.  The 
Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland  were  so 
satisfied  with  his  conduct,  that,  in  a 
s^mod  held  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1810,  they  passed  a  resolution,  “  'fhat 
the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Milner,  Bishop  of 
Castabala,  for  the  faithful  dischai^e  of 
his  duty,  as  agent  to  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Bishops  of  this  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom,  and  more  particularly 
for  bis  apostolical  firmness  in  dissent¬ 
ing  from  and  opposing  a  general,  vague, 
and  indefinite  d^laration  or  resolution, 
pledging  the  Roman  Catholics  to  an 
eventual  acquiescence  in  arrangements, 
possibly  prejudicial  to  the  integrity  and 
safety  of  our  Church  discipline.” 

To  do  away  the  effect  of  a  work 
published  by  Dr  Milner,  in  1810,  call¬ 
ed  An  Elucidation  of  the  Veto,  in  a 
threefold  Address  to  the  Public,  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Advocates  of  Ca¬ 
tholics  in  Parliament,”  Mr  Charles  But¬ 
ler  took  up  his  pen,  and  published  “  A 
Letter  to  an  Irish  Catholic  Gentleman 
which  work  was  immediately  followed 
by  anotlier,  by  Dr  Milner,  called  “  Let¬ 
ters  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Prelate  of 


Ireland,  in  Refutation  of  Counsellor 
Charles  Butler’s  Letter  to  an  Irish 
Catholic  Gentleman ;  to  which  is  add¬ 
ed,  a  Postscript,  containing  a  Review 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  O’Connor’s  works,  en¬ 
titled  Columbanus  ad  Hibemos  on  the 
Liberty  of  the  Irish  Church.”  This 
latter  work  appeared  in  1811,  and  was 
published  in  Dublin.  In  the  same  year 
also  appeared,  from  his  prolific  pen, 
**  Instructions  addressed  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  State  and  Dangers  of  their 
Religion,”  and  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Ec- 
clesiastiral  Architecture  of  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages.” 

In  1813,  disapproving  of  the  bill  for 
relief  of  the  Papists  then  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  Dr  Mil¬ 
ner,  coming  to  town  from  Wolver¬ 
hampton  on  the  18th  of  May,  the  day 
previous  to  the  debate  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House,  having  experienced 
the  successful  effects  of  his  efforts  in 
1791,  immediately  drew  up  a  **  Brief 
Memorial  on  the  Catholic  Bill,”  which 
he  had  printed  and  partly  circulated  on 
the  21st  of  that  month,  the  grand  di¬ 
vision  on  the  bill  being  fixed  for  tlic 
24th.  When  the  bill  was  lost,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Catholic  Board  declared,  that  Dr 
Milner’s  “  Brief  Memorial”  called  for 
and  had  their  most  marked  disapproba¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  implicate<l  in,  or  in  any 
tvay  responsible  for.  Dr  Milner’s  poli^ 
tical  opinions,  conduct,  or  writings ; 
after  which  they  struck  Dr  Milner’s 
name  out  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  Board.  On  the  very  same  day,  and 
at  the  very  same  hour,  the  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholic  Prelates  were  assembled  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  under  the  presidency  of  the  most 
Rev.  Dr  O’Reilly,  the  primate  of  the 
Irish  church,  and  passed  the  following 
resolution : — 

“  Resolved,  ’That  the  Right  Rev, 
Dr  John  Milner,  Bishop  of  Castabala, 
«mr  vigilant,  incoirn|>tible  agent,  the 
powerful  and  unwearied  i  hampicm  of 
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the  Catholic  religion,  continues  to  pos¬ 
sess  our  esteem,  our  confidence,  and 
our  gratitude.” 

On  the  same  day,  too,  the  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholic  Board  met  in  Dublin  to  thank 
the  prelates  of  their  church,  for  con¬ 
demning  and  rejecting  the  bill,  which 
they  rejmced  h^  been  lost ;  and  on 
the  15tb  of  the  following  month  (June,) 
an  aggr^;ate  meeting  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
thdics  passed  a  resolution  most  com¬ 
plimentary  to  Dr  Milner. 

The  Catholics  of  Drogheda  and  other 
places  also  publicly  thi^ed  Dr  Mil¬ 
ner  for  what  they  termed  his  spirited 
and  unbending  condnct. 

In  June  1813,  a  Catholic  periodical 
work  was  established  in  London,  call¬ 
ed  “  The  Orthodox  Journal,”  to  which 
Dr  Milner  became  a  frequent  and  an 
able  contributor. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1814,  a  re¬ 
script  from  Rome  arrived  in  England, 
dat^  on  the  16th  of  February,  and 
bearing  the  signature  of  Mons.  Qua- 
rantotti,  appro vmg  of  the  bill  of  1813, 
and  calling  upon  the  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  receive  with  gra¬ 
titude  what  Dr  Milner  and  the  Catho¬ 
lic  hierarchy  had  condemned  as  schis- 
matical,  or  tending  to  schism  ;  and  the 
great  body  of  Catholics  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  bad  rejected  udtb  indignation. 
Pius  VII.  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner 
in  France,  having  been  cast  into  a  dun¬ 
geon  by  Bonaparte.  Previously  to  hie 
living  Rome,  the  Pope  had  iq>pointed 
Mons.  Quarantotti,  with  other  divines, 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  missions, 
and  they  had  been  induced  by  the  agent 
of  the  Catholic  board  to  issue  the  re¬ 
script  just  mentioned.  By  a  singular 
concurrence  of  events,  at  the  moment 
the  bearer  of  the  rescript  was  on  his 
way  to  England,  the  Pope,  released 
from  his  captivity  in  France,  was  on 
his  way  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his 
bi^  functions  at  Home.  Dr  Milner 
no  sooner  heard  of  this,  than  he  in- 
•Untly  resolved  to  lay  the  case  of  the 


English  Catholics,  and  his  own  con¬ 
duct,  at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness  in  per¬ 
son,  and  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Rome 
without  delay.  On  his  arrival,  be  found 
that  the  prelates  and  the  theologians 
who  bad  sanctioned  the  rescript  were 
in  deep  disgrace,  not  only  for  that  act, 
but  for  having  taken  the  prohibited  oath 
to  Napoleon.  Admitted  to  an  audience 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  the  reception 
of  Dr  Milner  was  most  flattering  and 
honourable,  and  out  of  the  customary 
course  of  etiquette.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  (whether  by  the  intrigues  of 
Dr  Milner’s  enemies,  or  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  sound  uninfluenc^  judgment 
on  the  facts  themselves,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  for  us  to  determine,)  an  im¬ 
pression  had  been  made  at  Rome,  that 
Dr  Milner,  in  his  conduct  in  England, 
had  not  sufficiently  united  the  suaviter 
in  modo  to  tbe^/brriter  in  re  ;  for  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that,  although  he  had 
done  his  duty,  and  ought  to  proceed  in 
the  track  he  had  hitherto  pursued,  yet 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  act  with 
moderation,  and  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  others.  It  is  even  said,  that 
his  adversaries  were  so  anxious  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  retmn  to  his  native  country, 
that  they  tried  to  have  him  plac^ 
under  restraint;  which  attempt  was 
rendered  abortive  only  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  before 
the  gates  of  Rome  with  his  army,  and 
the  flight  of  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals 
to  Genoa,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
English. 

jRus  VII.  quitted  Rome  on  tlie  22d 
of  March,  1815,  and  entered  Genoa  on 
the  3d  of  April ;  while  Dr  Milner  pur¬ 
sued  his  road  to  England,  and  arrived 
at  London  early  in  May,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  twelve  months, 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the 
controversies  of  various  kinds  in  which 
Dr  Milner  was  engaged  after  his  re¬ 
turn.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
them,  it  is  clear  that  Dr  Milner  was 
not  singulai'  in  his  opinions,  for  he  re- 
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ceived  an  address  signed  by  above  four 
thousand  Catholics  in  England,  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  his  conduct  “  in  defending 
their  faitli  and  church  from  the  attempts 
of  open  foes  and  insidious  friends  to 
corrupt  and  destroy  them." 

Some  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  tlie  spring  of  1816,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  what  were  the  laws 
of  foreign  countries  affecting  Roman 
Catholics,  induced  Dr  Milner  to  pub¬ 
lish  two  works.  The  first  was  entitled, 
“  An  Humble  Remonstrance  to  the 
Members  of  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  Nature  and  Object 
of  the  Report  of  its  Select  Committee, 
for  inquiring  into  the  Laws  and  Ordi¬ 
nances  of  Foreign  States  respecting 
their  Roman  Catholic  Subjects,  &c. 
By  a  Native  Roman  Catholic  Prelate.” 
In  this  “  Remonstrance”  Dr  Milner 
argued,  that  the  laws  and  practices  of 
Catholic  states  were  no  proof  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  unless  they  were  acknowledged 
and  received  by  her ;  and  that  to  fol¬ 
low  the  decrees  of  absolute  monarchs, 
would  be  to  deprive  the  English  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  their  constitutional  religious 
liberty,  and  inflict  upon  them  a  real  re¬ 
ligious  persecution.  The  other  work 
was  entitled,  “  Inquisition.  A  Letter 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cox 
Hippesley,  Bart.  M.P.,  Recorder  of 
Sudbury.  By  a  Catholic  Christian.” 
This  was  a  small  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
six  pages,  and  represented  the  Bai'onet 
as  Grand  Inquisitor,  calling  before  him 
the  late  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dull- 
lin.  Dr  Troy ;  Dr  Milner ;  the  Rev. 
Mr  Browne,  of  Stonyhurst ;  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Anthony  of  the  Order  of  La 
Trappe. 

In  January,  1817,  there  appeared  in 
the  Orthodox  Magazine  (to  which  Dr 
Milner  continued  to  bea  frequent  contri¬ 
butor)  a  critique  on  Mr  Brown's  “  His¬ 
torical  Inquiry  into  the  Ancient  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Juristliction  of  the  Cr<*wn.” 

On  the  28lh  of  April,  1817,  Sir  Hen¬ 


ry  Parnell  presented  the  petition  from 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  securities 
were  more  than  hinted  at  as  likely  to 
be  conceded  by  them.  On  tlie  same 
evening,  Mr  William  Smith  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire,  which 
Avas  drawn  up  by  Dr  Milner,  and  in 
which  the  petitioners  stated,  that  **  they 
had  heard  with  the  utmost  grief  and 
dismay,  that  proposals  had  been  made 
to  the  Honourable  House  for  annexing 
to  a  bill  for  their  further  temporal  re¬ 
lief  different  galling  restrictions  on  their 
religious  discipline,  which  they  were 
convinced  would  essentially  injure  and 
subvert  the  religion  itself,  that  taught 
them  to  be  good  subjects ;”  and  “  that 
however  desirous  they  were  to  partake 
with  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  full  be¬ 
nefits  of  the  happy  constitution  founded 
by  their  ancestors,  they  were  still  more 
anxious  for  the  safety  and  integrity  of 
their  religion.” 

In  1818,  appeared  a  work  by  Dr 
Milner,  which  had  lain  by  him  unpub¬ 
lished  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  entitled, 
“  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy ; 
or,  a  Friendly  Correspondence  between 
a  Religious  Society  of  Protestants,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  Divine,  addressed 
to  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  St 
David’s,  in  answer  to  his  Lordship’s 
Protestant  Catechism.”  This  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Mr  Butler,  in  his  Book  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  be 
“  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  that  church  on  the  articles  contested 
Avith  her  by  Protestants,  and  the  ablest 
statement  of  the  truths  by  which  they 
are  supported,  and  of  the  historical 
facts  with  which  they  are  connected, 
that  has  appeared  in  our  lan^age.” 
Be  that  as  it  may,  portions  of  it  were 
most  ably  ansu'ered  by  the  Bishop  of  St 
David’s,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Grier ; 
Avhose  publications  proiluced  a  reply 
from  Dr  Milner,  in  1822,  called,  “  A 
Vindication  of  the  End  of  Religious 
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ControTersy,  from  the  Exceptions  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Burgess, 
Bishop  of  St  David’s,  and  the  Rev. 
Richard  Grier,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Tem- 
plebodane,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Talbot,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Catholic  Convert.” — But 
“  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy” 
especially  roused  the  ardour  of  the  late 
Dr  Parr,  in  defence  of  Bishop  Halli- 
fisx ;  whom  Dr  Milner,  in  three  places, 
states  to  have  died  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Dr  Parr’s  “  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr 
Milner,  occasioned  by  some  passages 
contained  in  bis  book,  entitled  *  The 
End  of  Religious  Controversy,’  ”  was 
originally  intended  for  The  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  ;  but,  owing  to  va¬ 
rious  circumstances,  did  not  eventually 
appear  until  after  Dr  Parr’s  death, 
when  it  was  rebutted  by  Dr  Milner, 
in  no  very  satisfactory  manner,  in  “  A 
Parting  Word  to  the  Rev.  Ricliard 
Grier,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Templebodane, 
on  the  End  of  Religious  Controversy. 
With  a  Brief  Notice  of  Dr  S.  Parr’s 
Posthumous  Letter  to  Dr  Milner.” 

The  article  on  Gothic  Architecture, 
in  Rees’s  Encyclopedia,  was  from  Dr 
Milner’s  pen.  To  the  Archeologia  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  he  contribu¬ 
ted,  in  1794,  Observations  on  an  An¬ 
cient  Cup  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  printed  with  a 
plate  in  Vol.  XI. ;  in  18(^,  an  Account 
of  an  Ancient  Manuscript  of  St  John’s 
Gospel,  printed  in  Vol.  XVI. ;  in  1809, 
a  Description  of  a  Mitre  and  Crosier, 
part  of  the  Pontihcalia  of  the  Seo  of 
Limerick,  printed  with  a  plate  in  Vol. 
XVII.;  in  1811,  an  Account  of  the  Mo¬ 
nastery  of  Sion,  in  Middlesex,  printed 
with  a  wood-cut  of  the  conventual  seal 
in  the  same  volume;  and  in  1821,  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Use  of  the  Pax  in  the 
Romish  Church,  printed  in  Vol.  XX., 
with  a  plate  of  an  ancient  Pax.  He 
was  the  most  voluminous  contributor 
of  Essays  illustrative  of  the  admirable 
etchings  of  bis  friend,  Mr  Jolm  Carter, 


in  his  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculp¬ 
ture  and  Painting.”  The  following 
subjects  were  elaborately  described  and 
explained  by  him :  **  Paintings  in  St 
Mary’s  Chapel,  Winchester,”  Vol.  I. 
pp.  40,  43,  47,  51 ;  “  Account  of  the 
Murder  of  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,”  p.  57 ;  “  Basso-relie¬ 
vos  on  the  Capitals  of  Columns  sup¬ 
porting  the  Lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral,” 
Vol.  II.  pp.  14,  17,  24 ;  “  Sculp¬ 
tures,  Ac.  from  Hyde  Abbey,”  p.  19 ; 
“  Sculptures  from  the  Hospital  of  St 
Cross,”  p.  29  ;  “  An  Ancient  Chapel 
near  the  Angel  Inn,  Grantham,”  pp.  33, 
35 ;  “  An  Oak  Chest  in  the  Treasury 
of  York  Cathedral,”  p.  37 ;  “  Statues 
and  a  Basso-relievo,  in  the  High  Al¬ 
tar  of  Christ  Church,  Hants,”  p.  43 ; 
“  Brass  in  the  Hospital  or  St  Cross,” 
p.  46 ;  “  Statues  on  the  Screen  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  Choir  of  York  Cathedral,” 
pp.  50,  54,  60,  64;  “  Painting  on 
Glass  at  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,” 
54 ;  A  Brass  and  Sculptures  from 
imbom  and  Sherbom  Minsters,  Dor¬ 
setshire,”  p.  57 ;  “  The  Penance  of 
Henry  II.  before  the  Shrine  of  Thomas 
Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,”  p. 
65.  He  also  contributed  to  Mr  Schneb- 
belic’s  “  Antiquaries’  Museum,”  “  Ac¬ 
count  of  Paintings  discovered  in  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral.” 

After  a  protracted  and  painful  illness. 
Dr  Milner  breathed  his  last,  at  his  re¬ 
sidence  at  Wolverhampton,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1826.  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Walsh, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cambyso- 
polis,  and  the  successor  of  Dr  Milner 
as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Midland  Dis¬ 
trict,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  venerable  prelate  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  : — 

“  Early  in  the  month  of  March,  Dr 
Milner,  whose  health  appeared  to  be 
rapidly  declining,  felt  convinced  that 
his  dissolution  was  near  at  hand.  On 
my  entering  his  room,  1  think  it  was 
on  the  6th  of  that  month,  he  presented 
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to  me  a  paper,  on  which  he  had  writ* 
ten,  in  a  few  short  words,  his  epitaph, 
conUuning  a  simple  request,  that  the 
faithful  would  pray  for  his  soul.  He 
then  directeil  me  to  examine,  without 
loss  of  time,  certain  documents  relative 
to  the  affairs  of  the  district,  as  well  as 
to  his  temporal  concerns,  that  he  might 
be  quite  free  to  give  all  his  thoughts  to 
Go<l.  He  immediately  entered  into  an 
edifying  retreat,  as  a  preparation  for 
death,  on  which  he  conversed  with  the 
utmost  composure.  From  that  time, 
till  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  during  the  whole  of  a  lingering 
illness,  he  gave  repeated  proofs  of  the 
most  affecting  humility,  charity,  lively 
faith,  and  resignation.  There  was  not 
a  shadow  of  complaint.  His  only  re¬ 
gret  seemerl  to  be  at  not  suffering  more 
h)r  the  sake  of  his  Divine  Master, 
whose  image  was  constantly  before  his 
eyes.” 

The  obsequies  of  this  learned  divine, 
and  great  controversialist,  were  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  on  the  27th  of  April.  Up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  of  the  neighbouring 
priests  attended,  by  whom  the  office 
for  the  dead  was  repeated,  and  a  high 
(requiem)  mass  was  performed,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Dr  Walsh  officiated, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Weedall 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Green,  as  deacon  and 
subdeacon,  with  others,  principally  from 
Oscott.  After  reading  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  the  Rev.  F.  Martyn  pronoun¬ 
ced  an  eloquent  and  judicious  funeral 
oration,  in  which  he  expatiated  with 
such  unaffected  sincerity  of  feeling  and 
veneration  on  the  talents,  the  virtues, 
and  the  piety  of  the  deceased  prelate, 
as  failed  nut  to  reach  tlie  hearts  of 
many  among  his  admiring  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  congregation,  composed  as  it 
was  of  persons  of  various  religious  per¬ 
suasions. 

The  window-shutters  of  many  shops 
and  private  houses  were  closed,  from 
the  time  ot  Dr  Milner’s  death  till  after 


his  funeral ;  and  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons  put  on  mourning,  as  a  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  to  bis  memwy.  Medals  have  also 
l^n  struck  in  commemoration  of  bis 
death. 

Mr  Limdley  Murray. 

Mr  Lindley  Murray  was  b^m 
in  the  year  1745,  at  Swetara,  near  Lan¬ 
caster,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. , 
His  parents  were  of  respectable  cha¬ 
racters,  and  in  the  middle  station  of 
life.  They  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  had  twelve  children;  of 
whom  Lindley  was  the  eldest ;  and 
eventually  proved  to  be  last  survirw. 

At  an  early  period,  he  was  for  some 
time  at  the  academy  of  Philadelphia, 
from  which  he  was  taken,  to  accom- 

Qliis  parents  to  North  Carolina; 

ither  conceiving  that  some  com- 
inercial  advantages  would  attend  a  tem¬ 
porary  residence  in  that  province. 

In  the  year  1753,  his  father  left  Ca¬ 
rolina  ;  and  with  his  family,  settled  at 
New  York.  In  that  city,  Lindley  was 
placed  at  a  good  school,  in  which  he 
made  the  usual  progress  of  young  learn¬ 
ers. 

At  an  early  Mr  Lindley  Mur¬ 
ray  was  placed  in  the  coimting-house 
of  his  father,  who  was  desirous  of  train¬ 
ing  him  to  the  mercantile  profession. 
He  did  not  relish  this  employ,  and  the 
confinement  to  which  it  subjected  him. 
His  father,  however,  kept  steady  to  his 
purpose ;  and  sent  him  to  Philadelphia, 
influenced,  perhaps,  by  a  hope,  tmt  a 
residence  with  a  merchant  at  a  distance 
from  home,  would  better  reconcile  him 
to  the  employment.  But  this  expe¬ 
dient  did  not  answer  his  expectation; 
and,  after  some  time,  Mr  Murray  con¬ 
sented  to  his  son’s  return  to  New  York. 

About  this  period,  Lindley  contract¬ 
ed  a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  desire  for 
a  greater  degree  of  literary  improve¬ 
ment.  The  pleasures  of  study,  and  the 
advantages  and  distinctions,  which 
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learning  and  knowledge  bad  conferreil 
<m  individuals  who  fell  under  his  ob* 
aerration,  augmented  his  wishes  for  the 
acquisition  of  science  and  literature. — 
Another  experiment  was,  however, 
made  to  reconcile  him  to  a  mercantile 
life.  His  father  presented  him  with  a 
considerable  number  of  silver  watches, 
which  be  designed  as  a  little  trading 
stock ;  and  which  he  had  just  import¬ 
ed,  with  many  other  articles,  from  Eng¬ 
land.  By  having  the  property  of  these 
watches,  and  hy  the  prospect  of  increa¬ 
sing  that  property  on  the  sale  of  them, 
and  thus  extending  his  concerns,  in 
fresh  pnrdmses  with  the  product,  the 
young  trader  began  to  relish  the  occu¬ 
pation.  The  spirit  of  commerce  took 
hold  of  him ;  and  be  contemplated,  with 
pleasure,  the  future  enlargement  of  his 
funds.  In  short,  he  entered  into  the 
business  with  ardour  and  satisfaction. 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  in  his 
father’s  counting-house ;  and  occasion¬ 
ally  assisted  in  the  routine  of  his  com- 
nercial  affeirs. 

Though  the  father  had  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  son’s  interest  and 
happiness,  yet  he  was,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  rather  too  rigorous.  Among  other 
regulations,  lie  had  given  his  son  gene¬ 
ral  directions  not  to  leave  the  house,  in 
an  evening,  without  previously  obtain¬ 
ing  his  approbation.  This  permission 
Lindley  generally  and  readily  procu¬ 
red.  But  a  particular  instance  occurred, 
in  which,  on  account  of  his  father’s  ab¬ 
sence,  he  could  not  apply  to  him.  He 
was  invited  by  his  uncle  to  spend  the 
evening  with  him ;  and  trusting  to  this 
circumstance,  an<l  to  the  respectability 
of  the  company,  he  ventured  to  break 
the  letter,  though  he  thought  not  the 
spirit,  of  the  injunction  which  had  been 
laid  upon  him.  The  next  morning  he 
was  taken  by  his  father  into  a  private 
apartment,  received  a  very  severe  chas¬ 
tisement,  and  was  threatened  with  a 
repetition  of  it  for  every  similar  offence. 
He  naturally  felt  very  iudignant  at  such 


treatment,  under  circumstances  which, 
as  he  conceived,  admitted  of  so  much 
alleviation  ;  and  resolved  to  leave  his 
father’s  house,  and  seek,  in  a  distant 
country,  what  he  conceived  to  be  an 
asylum,  or  a  better  fortune.  Having 
meditated  on  his  plan,  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  taking  his  books  and  all 
his  property  with  him,  to  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  where  he  had  un¬ 
derstood  there  was  an  excellent  semi¬ 
nary,  kept  by  a  man  of  distingui8he<l 
talents  and  learning.  Here  he  purposed 
to  remmn  till  he  had  learned  the  French 
language,  which  he  thought  would  be 
of  great  use  to  him  ;  and  till  he  had 
acquired  as  much  other  improvement 
as  his  funds  would  admit.  He  was 
then  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  His 
views  being  thus  arranged,  he  procured 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  packed  up  his 
little  all,  and  left  the  city,  without  ex¬ 
citing  any  suspicion  of  his  design,  till 
it  was  too  late  to  prevent  its  accom¬ 
plishment. 

In  a  short  time  he  arrived  at  the 
place  of  destination,  settled  himself  im¬ 
mediately  as  a  boarder  in  the  seminary, 
and  commenced  his  studies.  Past  re¬ 
collections  and  future  hopes  combined 
to  animate  him.  In  this  quiet  retreat, 
he  had  as  much  enjoyment  as  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  adapted  to  convey; 
but  his  continuance  in  it  was  not  of 
long  duration. 

He  had  a  particular  friend,  a  youth 
about  his  own  age,  who  resided  at 
Philadelphia ;  and  to  whom  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  pay  a  short  visit.  When  he 
was  about  to  depart  from  that  city,  as 
he  passed  through  one  of  the  streets, 
he  met  a  gentleman  who  had  some  time 
before  dined  at  his  father’s  house.  This 
gentleman  expressed  great  pleasure  on 
seeing  him  ;  and  inquired  when  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  leave  Philadelphia.  Lindley 
told  him  lie  was  then  on  the  point  of 
setting  off.  The*^  gentleman  observeil 
that  the  occasion  was  very  fortunate 
for  him ;  for  he  had  just  been  with  a 
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letter  to  ^e  post-office,  but  found  that 
he  was  too  late.  The  letter,  he  said, 
was  of  importance ;  and  he  bc^ed  that 
his  young  friend  would  deliver  it  with 
his  own  hand,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
New  York,  to  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  directed.  Surprised  by  the  request, 
and  unwilling  to  explain  his  situation, 
Lindley  engaged  to  take  good  care  of 
the  letter. 

His  new  residence  was  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  about  20  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
He  travelled  towards  it  rather  pensive, 
and  uncertain  what  plan  to  adopt  re¬ 
specting  the  letter.  Sometimes  he 
thought  of  putting  it  into  the  post-of¬ 
fice  ;  sometimes,  of  hiring  a  person  to 
deliver  it.  But  the  confidence  which  had 
been  reposed  in  him,  the  importance  of 
the  trust,  and  his  tacit  engagement  to 
deliver  it  personally,  operateil  so  power¬ 
fully  on  his  mind,  that  after  he  had  rode 
a  few  miles,  he  determined,  whatever 
risk  and  expense  he  might  incur,  to 
hire  a  carriage  for  the  purpose,  to  go  to 
New  York  as  speedily  as  possible,  de¬ 
liver  the  letter,  and  return  immediate¬ 
ly.  His  design,  so  far  as  it  respected 
the  charge  of  the  letter,  was  completely 
accomplished.  He  delivered  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction,  and  his  own  en¬ 
gagement.  He  was,  however,  obliged 
to  remain  in  New  York  that  night,  as 
the  packet-boat,  in  which  he  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  bay,  could  not  sail  till  the  next 
morning.  This  was  a  mortifying  cir- 
cumstance,  as  he  wished  to  return  very 
expeditiously.  The  delay  was,  how¬ 
ever,  unavoidable.  He  put  op  at  an  inn 
near  the  wharf  from  which  the  packet 
was  to  sail  in  the  morning,  and  waited 
fur  that  period  with  some  anxiety. 

The  young  traveller  thought  he  Had 
conducted  his  business  with  so  much 
caution,  that  no  one  acquainted  with 
him  had  known  of  his  being  in  the  city. 
He  had,  however,  been  noticed  by  some 
person  who  knew  him ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  to  his  great  surprise,  an  uncle 
of  his  paid  him  a  visit.  This  uncle 


treated  him  afiRectionately,  and  with 
much  prudent  attention  ;  and,  after 
some  time,  strenuously  urged  him  to  go 
with  him  to  his  father’s  house :  but 
Lindley  firmly  refused  to  comply  with 
his  request.  At  length  his  uncle  told 
him  that  his  mother  was  greatly  di»* 
tressed  on  account  of  his  absence,  and 
that  he  would  be  unkind  and  undotifiil 
if  he  did  not  see  her.  This  made  a' 
strong  impression  upon  him  ;  and  he  re¬ 
solved,  therefore,  to  spend  a  short  time 
with  her,  and  thenretum  to  his  lodgings, 
'rhe  meeting  which  he  had  with  his  ten¬ 
der  parent  deeply  affected  him.  Every¬ 
thing  that  passed  evinced  the  great  love 
she  had  for  him,  and  the  sorrow  into 
which  his  departure  from  home  had 
plunged  her.  After  he  had  been  some 
time  in  the  house,  his  father  unexpect¬ 
edly  came  in,  and  his  embarrassment, 
under  these  circumstances,  may  easily 
Ims  conceived.  It  was,  however,  in¬ 
stantly  removed,  by  his  father's  ap¬ 
proaching  him  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner.  They  spent  the  evening  to¬ 
gether  in  love  and  harmony,  and  he 
abandoned  entirely,  without  a  monoent’s 
hesitation,  the  idea  of  leaving  a  house 
and  family  which  were  now  dearer  to 
him  than  ever. 

A  short  time  after  he  had  returned  to 
his  father’s  family,  he  solicited  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  having  a  private  tutor,  to  in¬ 
struct  him  in  classical  knowledge  and 
liberal  studies.  With  this  request  his 
father  complied.  His  tutor  was  very 
attentive,  and  gave  him  great  encou¬ 
ragement  to  persevere,  stimulating  his 
application  by  pourtraying  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  science,  and  by  the  commen¬ 
dations  which  he  bestowed  on  his  pro¬ 
gress.  This  close  attention  to  study, 
and  confinement  to  the  house,  did  not, 
however,  agree  with  his  constitution. 
His  sickly  hue  proclaimed  the  intense¬ 
ness  of  his  application.  He  found  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  abate  the  ar¬ 
dency  of  his  mental  pursuits,  and  to 
intermix  bodily  exercise  with  them. 
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Not  long  after,  be  entered  into  a  so* 
dety  of  ^ronng  persons,  for  the  purpose 
of  debating  on  subjects  of  importance 
and  difficulty,  and  of  exercising  tbem- 
selres  in  the  art  of  elocution.  The  so¬ 
ciety  met  weekly,  and  as  the  members 
knew  the  subject  that  would  be  consi¬ 
dered  at  their  next  meeting,  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  themselTes  for 
t^  discussion.  This  institution  enlar¬ 
ged  his  stock  of  knowledge,  promoted 
the  business  of  arranging  his  ideas,  and 
produced  a  certain  degree  of  correct¬ 
ness  and  fluency  of  expression. 

As  his  mind  improved,  and  his  views 
enlarged,  be  became  still  more  attach¬ 
ed  to  literary  pursuits.  He  widied  for 
a  profession  connected  with  these  pur¬ 
suits  ;  and  the  study  of  the  law  parti¬ 
cularly  attracted  his  attention.  When 
he  was  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  expresseil  this  inclina¬ 
tion  to  his  father,  but  it  met  with  bis 
decided  opposition  ;  and  he  took  great 
pains  to  divert  his  son’s  thoughts  from 
the  subject.  He  represented  the  tempt¬ 
ations  which  he  would  have  to  encoun¬ 
ter  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  which 
would  probably  lead  him  to  deviate 
from  the  principles  and  conduct  of  that 
religions  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  he 
ventured  to  renew  the  request,  and  drew 
up  a  case,  in  which  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  mercantile  employment,  how¬ 
ever  beneficial  and  respectable  it  might 
be.  und  his  earnest  desire  for  a  literary 
profession,  were  fully  set  forth. 

This  little  performance,  which  con¬ 
tained  several  pages,  was  shown  to  his 
father ;  it  was  also  occasionally  shown 
to  some  of  his  fnends,  particularly  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  law,  Benjamin  Kiss- 
am.  Esq.  who  was  his  father’s  counsel¬ 
lor,  and  a  man  of  eminence  and  inte- 
mty  in  his  profession.  The  statement 
had  a  most  favourable  effect.  The 
counsellor  himself  became  bis  advocate, 
and  in  a  short  time  his  father  consented 
to  place  him  under  that  gentleman’s 
care  and  tuition. 


After  four  years  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  bis  law  studies,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  received  a  license  to 
practise  both  as  counsel  and  attorney, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  time,  in 
all  the  courts  of  the  province  of  New 
York.  He  soon  commenced  business, 
and  prosecuted  it  with  success.  It  an¬ 
swer^  the  expectations  he  had  form¬ 
ed,  and  his  family  and  friends  were  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  prospects  which  attend¬ 
ed  him. 

Before  he  entered  into  business,  and 
about  tbe  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he 
conceived  a  strong  attachment  and  af¬ 
fection  for  a  young  woman  of  personal 
attractions,  good  sense,  a  most  amiable 
disposition,  and  of  a  worthy  and  re¬ 
spectable  family.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  be  perceived  that  his  regard  met 
with  a  favourable  reception.  I'ime,  and 
opportunity  of  knowing  each  other, 
confirmed  their  attachment ;  and  after 
two  years’  acquaintance,  they  were  uni¬ 
ted  in  marriage. 

'  Not  long  after  Mr  Lindley  Murray 
had  commenced  business,  some  circum¬ 
stances  rendered  it  proper  for  him  to 
make  a  voyage  to  England,  where  his 
father  had  been  about  a  year  on  com¬ 
mercial  matters  of  importance,  which 
made  his  presence  there,  at  that  time, 
very  expedient.  For  many  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  leaving  America,  Mr  Mur¬ 
ray,  sen.  had  been  considerably  indis¬ 
posed  ;  at  the  best,  his  constitution  was 
but  delicate.  The  climate  of  England, 
however,  proved  very  beneficial.  His 
son  found  him  so  much  improved  in  his 
general  health,  that  he  could  not  bat 
wish  that  he  would  continue  in  this 
country  for  a  few  years ;  and  he  him¬ 
self  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
hope  of  receiving  benefit  by  such  a  re¬ 
sidence,  as  well  as  by  tbe  advantages 
which  would  result  to  his  concerns  in 
trade,  that  he  communicated  his  views 
to  his  wife,  and  expressed  his  wish  to 
see  her  and  his  children  in  England. 
Tliey  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  iiiouths;  came  to  him ;  and  as  Mi 
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Limlley  Marray  did  not  expect  to  re> 
tom  very  soon,  his  wife  was  persuaded 
to  accompany  them  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1771, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Lindley  Marray  returned 
to  New  York.  Mr  Marray’s  parents 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  remained  in 
England  several  years.  Bnt  after  that 
period  of  trial,  Mr  Murray,  sen.  percei¬ 
ved  that  the  benefit  which  he  derived 
from  the  change  of  climate  was  only 
temporary.  His  former  indisposition 
resumed  its  wonted  strength.  Having, 
therefore,  arranged  his  mercantile  af¬ 
fairs  entirely  to  his  satisfaction,  he, 
with  his  family,  embarked  for  New 
York,  and  arrived  safely  there  in  the 
year  1775. 

On  Mr  Lindley  Marray’s  return  to 
New  York,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law.  He  had  many  fiiends  and 
connexions — possessed  great  attention 
and  industry — and  enjoyed  himself  in 
again  settling  to  his  profession.  An 
event,  however,  occurred  at  this  time, 
which  threatened  a  diminution  of  his 
business,  particularly  among  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This 
society  had  lately  purctiased  in  the  city 
a  valuable  piece  of  ground,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  upon  it  a  lai^  meet¬ 
ing-house  for  Divine  worship.  Mr  Lind¬ 
ley  Murray  was  employed  to  prepare 
the  deed  of  conveyance.  He  found 
everything  re^lar,  drew  up  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and,  when  it  was  engrossed,  de¬ 
livered  it  to  the  trustees  for  their  in¬ 
spection,  before  it  was  executed.  When 
he  expected  the  completion  of  this  bu¬ 
siness,  one  of  the  trustees  called  upon 
him,  and  delicately  observed,  that,  in 
consequence  of  some  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  instrument,  they  had 
applied  to  a  lawyer  of  distinction  and 
long-established  practice,  who  declared 
that  the  conveyance  was  void,  being 
liable  to  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  Mr 
Murray  was  greatly  surprised  and  hint, 
and  clearly  perceived,  that  if  this  opi¬ 
nion  were  not  effectually  counteracted. 


it  would  strike  deeply  at  hk  reputation 
and  practice  as  a  lawyer.  He  tWefore 
desi^  the  person  to  leave  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  him  for  a  little  time,  when, 
he  doubted  not,  he  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  trustees  that  it  was  perfect¬ 
ly  re^ar.  Mr  Murray  immediately 
laid  the  conveyance  before  the  first 
counsellor  in  the  province,  and  request¬ 
ed  his  opinion  of  it  in  writing.  He’ 
gave  it,  in  the  most  explicit  language, 
and  fully  adapted  to  the  case.  It  was, 
he  said,  in  every  respect,  a  good  deed ; 
and  he  observed,  in  particular,  that 
none  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain  would 
afTect  it.  Mr  Murray’s  mind  was  com¬ 
pletely  relieved  by  mis  decision.  He 
produced  the  opinion  to  the  trustees, 
who  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  it, 
and  appear^  to  be  much  pleased  that 
he  had  so  happily  extricated  himself 
from  tlie  difiiculty.  The  result  of  this 
affair  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
might  at  first  have  been  expected.  It 
established  Mr  Murray’s  reputation 
among  the  members  of  tm  Society ;  his 
business  increased,  and  they  applied  to 
him  with  confidence. 

Mr  Murray’s  business  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  continued  to  increase  till 
the  troubles  in  America  commenced. 
A  general  failure  of  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  law  then  took  place.  This 
circumstance,  joined  to  a  severe  illness, 
which  had  left  him  in  a  feeble  state  of 
health,  induced  him  to  remove  into  the 
country.  Mr  and  Mrs  Lindley  Mur¬ 
ray  chose  for  their  retreat  a  situation  mi 
Long  Island,  in  the  district  of  Islip, 
about  forty  miles  from  tlie  city  of  New 
York.  Here  they  concluded  to  remain 
till  the  political  storm  should  blow  over, 
and  the  horizon  become  again  clear  and 
settled.  About  a  year  after  bis  settling 
at  Islip,  the  country  became  greatly 
distressed  from  the  scarcity  of  salt  The 
British  cruizers  effectually  prevented 
the  introduction  of  that  artide  among 
the  Americans ;  and  the  Congress  found 
it  necessary  to  recommend  and  cncou- 
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rage  the  making  of  it.  MrMnrraycon* 
ceived  that  salt-works  might  be  advan- 
tageonsljr  erected  on  an  island  in  the 
bay  near  which  he  resided ;  and  he 
oommnnicated  this  idea  to  an  ingenious 
and  spirited  young  man  who  was  his 
neigh^ur.  He  very  readily  came  into 
the  plan,  and  joined  Mr  Murray  in  the 
execution  of  it.  They  embraced  the 
scheme  the  more  cordially,  because 
they  were  attached  to  their  country, 
and  felt  for  the  distresses  in  which  it 
was  involved.  They  procured  mate¬ 
rials  at  a  considerable  expense,  employ¬ 
ed  artificers  to  construct  the  works,  and 
were  just  ready  to  begin  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours, 
when  the  British  forces  took  possession 
of  New'York,  and  consequently  of  Long 
Island.  This  event  entirely  superseded 
their  operations,  as  the  article  of  salt 
was  then  abundantly  introtluced  into 
the  country.  Their  loss  was  consider¬ 
able,  but  they  had  no  remedy ;  and  the 
whole  concern  was,  therefore,  without 
hesitation,  abandoned. 

.  After  Mr  and  Mrs  Lindley  Murray 
had  resided  at  Islip  about  four  years, 
Mr  Murray  became  dissatisfied  with  a 
mode  of  life  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
amusement  and  bodily  exercise ;  and 
perceived  the  necessity  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  would  provide  permanent 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  his  family. 
The  British  power  was  still  maintained 
at  New  York,  and  appeared  likely  to  be 
establisbetl  there,  and  the  practice  of 
the  law  was  completely  superseded. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  prospect  of  any 
considerable  employment,  but  by  set¬ 
tling  at  New  York,  and  entering  into 
mercantile  concerns.  He  removed  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  the  city,  and  took  a  situ¬ 
ation  favourable  for  business.  His  fa¬ 
ther  gave  him  an  unlimited  credit  in 
the  importation  of  merchandise  from 
London ;  and  after  forming  the  best 
judgment  be  could  of  the  articles  likely 
to  to  in  demand,  Mr  Lindley  Murray 
made  out  a  large  order.  The  goods 


arrived,  and  he  found  a  ready  sale  for 
them.  Thus  encouraged,  be  continued 
to  import  more  of  them,  and  that  ex¬ 
tensively,  every  season,  and  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  very 
lucrative  occupation.  Every  year  add¬ 
ed  to  his  capi^,  till,  about  the  period 
of  the  establishment  of  American  in¬ 
dependence,  he  found  himself  able  to 
gratify  the  favourite  wish  of  himself 
and  Mrs  Murray,  and  retire  from  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr  Murray  purchased  a  country  seat 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  three 
miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  Here 
they  promised  themselves  every  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  their  hearts  desired;  but 
their  pleasant  prospects  were  soon  over¬ 
cast. 

Before  retiring  from  business,  Mr 
Murray  had  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  which 
left  him  in  a  very  infirm  and  debilitated 
state  of  body.  He  ivas  encouraged  by 
the  hope,  that  a  short  residence  at  his 
delightful  retreat  would  restore  him  to 
his  usual  state  of  health  and  strength. 
But  season  succeeded  season,  without 
his  experiencing  any  salutary  effect.  He 
evidently  grew  worse,  and  his  friends 
became  alarmed  at  his  situation.  They 
generally  recommended  travelling ;  ad¬ 
ditional  exercise,  new  scenes,  and  drink¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  certain  medicinal 
springs,  were  thought  likely  to  afford 
him  assistance.  As  his  spirits  were 
good,  and  as  life  and  health  were  very 
desirable,  be  cordially  entered  into  the 
views  of  his  friends,  and,  with  his  af¬ 
fectionate  and  sijrmpathizing  partner,  he 
set  off  for  Bristol,  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  remained  in  this  rural  and  plea¬ 
sant  town  a  few  weeks,  during  which 
time  Mr  Murray  bathed  and  drank  the 
water,  but  without  any  advantage.  The 
weather  then  growing  extremely  hot, 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  being  at  90 
degrees,  they  proceeded  to  some  ce¬ 
lebrated  springs  in  the  mountains  of 
New  Jersey.  Here  Mr  Murray  seem¬ 
ed  to  grow  better  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
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tlie  water  yielded  no  permanent  bene- 
6t.  From  the  very  elevated  situation 
of  those  mountains,  the  air  was  cool 
and  refreshing ;  but  as  the  roads  were 
stony  and  broken,  he  could  not  have  the 
advantage  of  regular  exercise  in  a  car¬ 
riage.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
lie  made  some  efforts  on  horseback,  and 
some  on  foot ;  but  these  efforts  fatigued 
him  to  a  great  degree,  and  increased 
the  debility  under  which  he  lalmured. 

Perceiving  tliat  neither  the  springs 
nor  the  situation  produced  any  beneB- 
cial  effects,  and  travelling  being  one  of 
the  means  for  the  recovery  of  health 
which  had  been  recommended  to  Mr 
Murray,  he  and  Mrs  Murray  left  the 
mountains,  and  bent  their  coarse  to¬ 
wards  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
healthful  and  pleasant  town  about  fifty 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  This  is  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Moravians.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  place,  its  refreshing  and  sa¬ 
lutary  air,  joined  to  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  made  a  cheering  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  travellers,  and  they  took 
up  their  quarters  at  the  inn  with  plea¬ 
sure,  and  with  the  hope  of  advantage. 
A  few  days  after  they  had  settled  here, 
they  were  most  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  arrival  of  Mr  Murray’s  father,  and 
his  sister  Beulah.  This  visit  was  as 
grateful  as  it  was  unexpected.  Mr 
Lindley  Murray’s  sister  was  a  sensible 
and  amiable  young  woman,  of  a  gentle 
nature  and  engaging  manners,  to  whom 
her  brother  and  his  wife  were  both  very 
nearly  attached  ;  they  therefore  formed 
a  little  band,  closely  united  by  the  ties 
of  affection  and  consanguinity.  This 
pleasing  association,  joined  to  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  retirement  of  the  place,  gave  an 
animating  impulse  to  Mr  Lindley  Mur¬ 
ray’s  spirits,  so  that  he  was  better  at 
Bethlehem  than  he  had  been  in  any 
other  part  of  the  journey. 

When  they  were  again  settled  at 
Bellevue,  they  had  rather  mournfully 
to  reflect  on  the  little  benefit,  if  any, 
which  Mr  Lindley  Murray’s  health  had 


derived  from  their  summer  excursion, 
and  they  naturally  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  means  of  relief  that  might 
romise  success.  During  the  course  of 
is  indisposition,  he  bad  found  that  he 
was  generally  better  when  the  weather, 
was  cold ;  a  temporary  bracing  was  com¬ 
monly  the  effect  of  the  winter  season. 
But  he  had  observed  that  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  summer  took  from  him  more 
than  the  winter  had  given.  The  pro¬ 
spect  was  therefore  discouraging.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  Mr  Murray 
consulted  one  of  the  first  physicians  of 
the  country,  who  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  at  New  York,  and  who,  after  ma¬ 
turely  considering  the  case,  advised  him 
to  remove  to  a  climate  where  the  sum¬ 
mers  are  more  temperate  and  less  re¬ 
laxing,  and  where,  consequently,  he 
might  not  lose,  in  warm  weather,  the 
bracing  effects  produced  by  the  rigours 
of  winter.  From  what  he  knew  of  York¬ 
shire,  in  England,  be  thought  some  parts 
of  it  might  prove  a  proper  situation. 

After  deliberately  considering  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  physician,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  undertaking,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Lindley  Murray  were  fully  convinced 
that  it  was  expedient  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  more  favourable  climate,  and  to  make 
a  short  residence  in  England.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  their  determination  was  made,  they 
prepared  for  the  voyage.  The  trying 
scene  having  been  passed  through  of  ta¬ 
king  leave  of  their  relations  and  friends, 
they  embarked  in  a  commodious  ship', 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1784 ;  and, 
after  a  prosperous  voyage  of  about  five 
weeks,  landed  at  Lymington. 

In  a  few  days  after  their  landing 
they  reached  London.  Here  they  were 
cheered  with  the  society  of  a  number 
of  their  friends  whom  they  had  known 
in  the  visit  which  they  made  to  this 
country  in  the  year  1771,  'They  con¬ 
tinued  in  and  near  London  about  six 
weeks,  and  then  proceeded  for  York¬ 
shire,  where,  after  examining  a  variety 
of  places,  Mr  Murray  made  choice  of 
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forhisresidence,  and  purchased,  a  house 
and  garden  in  the  pleasant  village  of 
Holt^te,  a  mile  distant  from  the  city 
of  York. 

When  Mr  Lindley  Murray  first  set¬ 
tled  at  Holdgate,  his  general  health  had 
been  in  some  degree  improved,  and  he 
was  able  to  walk  in  the  garden  without 
assistance,  several  times  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  This  increase  of  strength, 
and  ability  to  walk  out  in  the  open  air, 
were  highly  pleasing,  and  gave  a  fresh 
spring  to  his  hopes,  that  the  period  was 
not  very  far  distant,  when  he  might  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  countiy’  and  friends, 
with  the  blessings  of  established  health, 
and  all  the  comforts  which  follow  in 
its  train.  But  these  cheering  prospects 
did  not  long  continue.  Tlie  exercise 
in  his  garden  was  so  delightful,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  so  beneficial  to  him,  that 
ne  often  indulged  himself  in  it,  till  at 
length  he  found  his  little  stock  of  new¬ 
ly-acquired  strength  began  to  decline, 
and  that  the  former  weakness  of  the 
muscles  returned.  This  was  not  the 
effect  of  great  and  immoderate  exer¬ 
tion,  but  proceeded  from  his  not  know¬ 
ing  how  very  limited  his  bodily  powers 
were,  and  from  not  keeping  within 
those  limits.  He  soon  perceived  that 
it  was  necessary  to  give  up  his  little 
excursions  in  the  garden,  but  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  walk  occasionally  about  the  room 
as  much  as  he  was  well  able  to  bear, 
knowing  the  danger  of  resigning  him¬ 
self  to  a  state  of  inactivity.  This  prac¬ 
tice  was  kept  up,  in  a  greater  w  less 
degree,  till  it  became  inconvenient  and 
painful.  A  walk  even  from  his  seat  to 
the  window  at  last  overcame  him.  He 
perceived  that  he  was  always  better, 
and  more  at  his  ease,  when  be  conti¬ 
nued  sitting.  This  induced  him  to  try 
the  experiment  of  relinquishing  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  walking,  and  to  keep  to  bis 
seat  through  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
result  was,  m  every  respect,  beneficial. 
The  soreness  of  the  muscles  abated-^ 
the  little  tone  which  remained  in  them 


was  not  disturbed  or  overstretcJied — 
and  be  enjoyed  an  easy  and  tolerable 
state  of  h^th. 

Mr  Murray  made  it  a  point,  how. 
ever,  to  ride  out  daily  in  his  carriage  ; 
and  this,  doubtless,  contributed  to  coun¬ 
teract  th^  injurious  effects  which  would 
have  result^  from  constant  inaction. 
In  the  summer  of  1786,  Mr  Lindley 
Murray  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the 
decease  of  his  father. 

When  Mr  Lindley  Murray  became 
confined,  he  could  still  employ  himself 
in  reading,  in  writing,  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  His  mind  was  preserved  free  and 
active.  He  might  therefore  hope  to  be 
exercised  in  doing  something  that  W'ould 
be  useful  to  himself  and  others— some¬ 
thing  that  would  agreeably  employ  his 
mental  powers,  and  prevent  tliat  te¬ 
dium  and  irritability  which  bodily  in¬ 
firmities  too  often  occasion.  This  might 
be  accomplished  in  various  ways  ;  and 
he  ventured  to  believe  it  might,  in  part, 
be  effected  by  a  publication  which  he 
had  in  view,  and  which  he  presumed 
would  be  interesting  to  many  readers. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  as  well  as 
in  its  succeeding  periods,  he  had  a  live¬ 
ly  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  perusing 
the  sentiments  of  eminent  and  virtuous 
persons,  on  the  subject  of  religicm  and 
futurity,  when  they  approached  the  close 
of  life.  He  thought  that  a  collection  of 
the  testimonies  of  great  and  good  per¬ 
sons  in  favour  of  piety  and  virtue, 
would,  if  they  were  properly  arranged, 
be  more  interesting  and  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  a  perusiu  of  them  detached, 
as  many  of  them  are,  in  the  pages  of 
history  and  biography.  Under  these 
impressions  or  views  of  the  subject,  he 
commenced  his  little  work.  As  he 
wrished  to  form  it  on  liberal  principles, 
and  render  it  acceptable  to  readers  in 
general,  he  was  careful  to  introduce 
characters  of  various  religious  profes¬ 
sions,  and  of  different  ages  ami  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book,  which 
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was  entitled,  “  The  Power  of  Religion 
on  the  Mind,”  &c.  appeared  in  the  year 
1787.  It  consisted  of  only  6re  nun* 
dred  copies,  all  of  which  were  neatly 
bound,  and  distributed  at  Mr  Murray’s 
own  expense.  He  sent  them  to  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  York  and  its 
vicinity,  and  accompanied  each  book 
with  an  anonymous  note,  requesting  a 
favourable  acceptance  of  it,  and  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  He 
soon  found  that  his  publication  was 
well  received,  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  he  was  encouraged  to  print  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  in  London,  which 
met  with  a  good  sale.  Several  other  im¬ 
pressions  appeared  in  different  places. 
When,  after  some  time,  a  sixth  edition 
was  called  for,  he  was  induced  to  en¬ 
large  the  book,  and  to  put  his  name  to 
it.  And  as  he  afterwards  found  that  it 
continued  to  make  a  favourable  pro¬ 
gress,  he  conceived  that  if  the  copy¬ 
right  were  assigned  to  some  booksellers 
of  extensive  business  and  influence,  it 
would  be  circulated  more  diffusively, 
and  his  design  in  composing  it  be  still 
more  effectually  answered.  Under  this 
idea,  be  extended  the  work  consider¬ 
ably  ;  made  some  improvements  in  the 
language,  and  then  disposed  of  the 
copyright,  without  any  pecuniary  re¬ 
compense. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  Mr 
Murray  was  seized  with  a  severe  ill¬ 
ness,  which  continued  for  many  weeks, 
and  reduced  him  to  so  feeble  a  state 
that  his  recovery  was  much  doubted. 

Mr  Murray  had  been  often  solicited 
to  compose  and  publish  a  Grammar  of 
the  English  language,  for  the  use  of 
some  teachers  who  were  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  any  of  the  existing  Gram¬ 
mars.  He  declined  for  a  considerable 
time  complying  with  this  request,  but 
being  much  pressed  to  undertake  tlie 
work,  he  at  length  turned  his  attention 
seriously  to  it.  He  conceived  that  a 
Grammar  containing  a  careful  Kclcction 
of  the  most  useful  matter,  and  an  adap- 
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tation  of  it  to  tlie  understanding,  and 
the  gradual  progress  of  learners,  with  a 
special  regard  to  the  propriety  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  all  the  examples  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  would  bo  an  improvement  on  the 
English  Grammars  which  had  fallen  un¬ 
der  his  notice.  With  this  impression, 
he  produced  the  first  edition  of  a  work 
on  this  subject.  It  appeared  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1795.  '1  he  approbation  and 
the  sale  which  the  book  obtained,  gave 
him  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  he 
liad  not  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  elu¬ 
cidate  the  subject,  and  to  facilitate  the 
labours  of  both  teacliers  and  learners  of 
English  mammar. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  appearance 
of  the  work,  a  second  edition  was  call¬ 
ed  for ;  this  induceil  him  to  revise  and 
enlarge  the  book.  It  soon  obtained  an 
extensive  circulation,  and  the  repeateil 
editions  through  which  it  passed  in  a 
few  years,  encouraged  him  to  improve 
and  extend  it  still  further ;  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  support,  by  some  critical 
discussions,  the  principles  upon  which 
many  of  its  positions  are  founded. 

S^n  after  the  Grammar  had  been 
published,  Mr  Murray  was  persuaded 
to  compose  a  volume  of  Exercises,  cal¬ 
culated  to  correspond  with,  and  illus¬ 
trate,  by  copious  examples,  all  the  rules 
of  the  Grammar,  both  principal  and 
subordinate.  At  the  same  time,  he 
formed  a  Key  to  the  Exercises,  design¬ 
ed  fur  the  convenience  of  teachers,  and 
for  the  use  of  young  persons  who  had 
left  school,  and  who  might  be  desirous, 
at  their  leisure,  to  improve  themselves 
in  grammatical  studies  and  perspicuous 
composition.  In  forming  these  two  lat¬ 
ter  volumes,  his  design  was  nut  only  to 
exercise  the  student’s  ingenuity  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  sentences,  and  to  excite  him 
to  the  study  of  grammar  by  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  feeling  his  own  powers  and  pro¬ 
gress,  but  to  introduce,  for  his  imita¬ 
tion,  a  great  number  of  sentences,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  Itcst  writers,  and  dis- 
tiiiguislicd  by  their  penpicuity  aud  ele- 
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gance ;  and  to  imbue  bis  mind  with 
sentiments  of  the  highest  importance, 
b^  interweaving  principles  of  piety  and 
virtne  with  the  study  of  language.  The 
Exercises  and  Key  were  published  in 
1797,  and  met  with  a  great  sale ;  and 
Mr  Murray  was  encouraged,  in  the 
same  year,  to  make  an  Abridgement  of 
the  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  minor 
schools,  and  for  those  who  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  study  the  language.  The  four 
volumes  being  intimately  connected, 
mutually  supported  and  recommended 
each  other. 

As  these  books,  except  the  Abridge* 
meiit,  were  reprinted  at  York,  Mr  Mur¬ 
ray  corrected  the  press,  which  occa¬ 
sioned  them  to  appear  with  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  (a  point  of  consi¬ 
derable  importance  to  books  designed 
for  schools)  than  if  they  had  not  recei¬ 
ved  the  author  8  inspection.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  he  had  met  with  in  his  pub¬ 
lications,  encouraged  Mr  Murray  to 
persevere  in  his  literary  pursuits.  He 
produced  a  compilation,  containing  some 
of  the  most  esteemed  pieces  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  at  once 
calculateil  to  promote  correct  reading, 
to  give  a  taste  for  justness  of  thought 
and  elegance  of  composition,  and  to 
inculcate  pious  and  virtuous  sentiments. 
This  work  he  entitled,  The  English 
Reader.” 

'  The  approbation  given  to  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Reader  induced  Mr  Murray  to 
publish  an  “  Introduction”  and  a  “  Se¬ 
quel”  to  that  book.  These  three  vo¬ 
lumes  pursue  the  same  subjects  ;  they 
all  urn  at  a  clmste  and  guarded  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  persons. 

The  recommendations  which  these 
books  received,  persuaded  Mr  Murray 
to  believe,  that  a  collection  in  French, 
on  similar  principles,  and  made  from 
some  of  the  finest  writers,  would  be  fa¬ 
vourably  received  by  the  public-  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  produced,  in  the  year 
1802,  a  compilation,  entitled,  Lecteur 
Francois ;”  and,  in  1807,  another,  wit^ 


the  title  of  «  Introduction  au  Lecteur 
Franfois.” 

In  the  year  1804,  Mr  Murray  pub¬ 
lished  a  Spelling  B<mk.  He  made  it  a 
point,  in  composing  this  book,  to  intro¬ 
duce  no  matter  that  is  foreign  to  the 
objects  which  such  a  work  ought  to 
have  in  view ;  and  he  was  studious  to 
bring  the  latter  reading  lessons  to  such 
a  state  of  advancement,  as  would  form 
an  easy  and  natural  connexion  between 
this  book  and  the  “  Introductitm  to  the 
English  Reader.” 

From  Miss  Frank,  the  author  and 
editor  of  Mr  Lindley  Murray’s  “  Me¬ 
moirs,”  he  received  much  valuable,  and 
very  material  assistance,  in  compiling 
the  Spelling  Book,  the  Introduction  to 
the  English  Reader,  and  the  two  vo¬ 
lumes  in  French.  He  also  received 
from  the  same  hand,  and  from  a  number 
of  literary  correspondents,  many  very 
useful  suggestions  and  criticisms,  with 
respect  to  his  English  Grammar,  and 
some  of  his  other  publications. 

As  he  was  desirous  that  his  publica¬ 
tions  should  have  a  circulation  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  he  could  procure  for  them, 
Mr  Murray  sold  the  copyrights  to  one 
of  the  first  houses  in  London.  These 
booksellers  had  it  in  their  power  to 
spread  them  very  diffusely,  and  they 
did  it  perfectly  to  Mr  Murray’s  satis¬ 
faction.  They  gave  a  liberal  price  for 
the  books ;  and  Mr  Murray  acknow- 
lc<lged,  that  in  all  their  transactions  to¬ 
gether,  which  have  not  been  very  li¬ 
mited,  they  demonstrated  great  honour 
and  uprightness,  and  entirely  justified 
his  confidence  and  expectations. 

After  the  Grammar,  and  the  books 
connecte<l  with  it,  had  passed  through 
many  editions,  the  proprietors  concei¬ 
ved  that  an  edition  of  the  whole,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  on  fine  paper,  and  in  a 
large  letter,  would  be  well  received  by 
the  public  ;  and  Mr  Murray  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  improve  the  work, 
by  many  additions  which  he  conceive<l 
to  Iio  appropriate.  These  ocrupiedabout 
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one  handretl  pages  of  the  first  volume. 
This  octavo  edition  of  the  Grammar  ap¬ 
peared  ill  1808.  It  was  favourably  ro- 
ceiveil,  and  a  new  edition  was  demaiid- 
«<1  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Soon  after  this  perioil,  Mr  Murray 
experienced  a  considerable  increase  of 
debility  and  indisposition,  from  which 
lie  did  not  think  lie  should  recover. 
Till  this  time,  he  was  able  to  go  out 
daily  in  his  carriage  ;  and,  in  summer, 
he  was  frequently  drawn  about  his  gar¬ 
den  in  a  chair,  conveniently  made  for 
that  purpose.  But  he  was  at  length 
indui^,  though  reluctantly,  to  relin¬ 
quish  all  the  little  exercise  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  take.  The  last 
time  he  went  out  in  his  carriage  was  in 
autumn,  1809.  The  total  wiuit  of  ex¬ 
ercise  appeal's  to  have  brought  on  a 
painful  disorder,  which,  in  June,  1810, 
terminated  in  the  discharge  of  a  small 
stone.  His  sufieriiigs  fur  some  days 
were  severe,  and,  fur  a  few  hours,  acute ; 
but  his  mind  was,  as  usual,  calm  and 
resigned. 

For  several  succeeding  years  he  was 
much  afflicted  with  oppressive  languor, 
and  with  very  uncomfortable  sensations 
in  his  head  and  stomach.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  his  health  was  not  so  much 
impaired  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  total  confinement  to  the  house, 
his  advanced  age,  and  enfeebled  consti¬ 
tution.  His  spirits  were,  with  very 
slight  exceptions,  uniformly  good ;  his 
demeanour  was  at  all  times  gentle ;  and 
his  disposition  mild,  cheerful,  and  obli¬ 
ging.  When  Ills  health  would  allow,  he 
found,  till  the  close  of  life,  much  useful 
occupation,  and  even  amusement,  in  re¬ 
vising  and  improving  his  works. 

He  was  induced,  also,  to  prepare  some 
new  publications,  which  he  conceived 
would  be  useful.  Having  himself  de¬ 
rived  much  benefit  and  satisfaction  from 
the  frequent  perusal  of  Bishop  Home’s 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  being 
desirous  of  extending  that  lieuofit  to 
.  Olliers,  he  made  and  published  “  A  Se¬ 


lection”  from  tliat  invaluable  work.  It 
was  well  received,  and  has  been  appro¬ 
ved  and  recommended  liy  several  very 
respectable  public  critics. 

He  wrote  also  a  little  piece,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1817,  “  On  the  Duty  and 
Benefit  of  a  daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.”  It  is  well  composed,  and 
no  doubt  has  promoted,  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree,  the  important  object  which  the 
author  had  in  view. 

Mr  Murray,  from  his  retired  life  and 
unassuming  character,  did  not  receive 
any  of  those  academical  honours,  to 
which  the  publication  of  his  gramma¬ 
tical  works,  no  doubt,  fully  entitled 
him.  A  tribute  of  respect  was,  how¬ 
ever,  paid  to  him  by  two  literary  socie¬ 
ties  at  New  York.  In  1810,  ho  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Historical  Society;  and,  in  1816,  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
But  he  was  nut  covetous  of  honour. 
The  high  approbation  which  his  works 
received  was  gratifying  to  him,  chiefly 
because  it  was  an  earnest  und  a  proof 
of  their  usefulness. 

His  acquaintance  and  society,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  his  works  had  obtained 
celebrity,  were  much  courted  by  re¬ 
spectable  and  literary  persons.  But  there 
was  a  genuine  humility,  and  even  a 
diffidence,  in  his  nature,  which  seemed 
to  shrink  from  the  idea  of  personally 
attracting  any  share  of  public  curiosity 
or  observation.  Indeed,  the  calls  and 
applications  for  introiluction,  which  he 
received,  were  so  numerous,  that  had 
he  encouraged  them,  the  early  and  re¬ 
gular  hours  which  he  kept  would  have 
been  much  broken  in  upon,  and  the 
leisure  which  he  enjoyed  for  literary 
pursuits  greatly  interrupted. 

Mr  Murray  was  much  respected  by 
many  of  his  most  distinguished  con¬ 
temporaries  in  America.  When  his 
works  had  procured  for  him  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  celebrity,  the  testimony  of  tlicir 
approbation,  especially  of  those  with 
wlium  lie  bad  been  pei'sonally  acquaint- 
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ed,  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  him. 
From  his  fellow-student,  Mr  Jay,  and 
from  many  other  highly  respectable  per¬ 
sons,  he  received,  on  various  occasions, 
letters  replete  with  expressions  of  es¬ 
teem,  regard,  and  warm  congratulation. 

Mr  Murray  was  exceedingly  fortu¬ 
nate  in  his  marriage.  Mrs  Murray, 
though  not  what  is  called  a  “  showy,” 
or  a  **  literary  ”  woman,  possesses  a  so¬ 
lid  understanding,  great  firmness  of 
mind,  and  a  kind  disposition.  To  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  she  is,  in  a  high  de- 
m«e,  liberal  and  compassionate.  By 
her  skill  and  prudence  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  household  ailairs,  she  re¬ 
lieved  her  husband  from  all  care  or 
anxiety  on  those  subjects.  She  was  most 
tenderly  attached,  and  even  devoted  to 
him  ;  always  preferring  his  gratifica- 
rion  to  her  own.  Her  aged  and  be¬ 
loved  father,  and  a  large  circle  of  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  she  freely  left,  to  ac^ 
company  her  husband  into  England. 
For  many  years  after  she  came  into  this 
country,  she  still  called  New  York  her 
home ;  but  she  never  requested  or  wish¬ 
ed  Mr  Murray  to  return.  She  encou¬ 
raged  and  assisted  him  as  far  as  she 
was  able,  in  every  good  word  and  work ; 
and  often  expressed  her  solicitous  de¬ 
sire,  that  both  she  and  her  «  precious 
husband,”  as  she  frequently  called  him, 
**  mi^t  so  pass  through  this  life  as  not 
to  fail  of  future  and  everlasting  bliss.” 
During  the  latter  years  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  life,  she  scarcely  ever  quitted  the 
house,  and  very  rarely  the  two  rooms 
occupied  by  him.  Sne  sidd  she  was 
most  comfortable  with  him,  and  that  if 
he  were  taken  ill  suddenly,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  she  could  never 
fomve  herself,  if  she  were  absent. 

In  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  all  its  varied  and  im¬ 
portant  duties,  Mr  Murray  attuned  his 
eighty-first  year;  which,  considering 
bis  long  confinement,  and  his  general 
debility,  was  a  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance,  a  kind  of  jubilee  in  his  exist¬ 


ence.  On  his  birth-day  be  appearetl 
so  well  and  cheerful,  and  so  bright  in 
his  mental  faculties,  that  the  prospect 
of  losing  him  seemed  as  remote  as  on 
any  similar  occasion,  during  many  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  Persons  who  were  stran¬ 
gers  to  him  might  suppose  from  his  age 
and  long  confinement,  that,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  he  mu^t  have  been  fairly  worn  out, 
both  in  body  and  mind.  But  this  was 
by  no  means  the  case.  His  health,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  life,  seemed  rather 
to  improve.  In  the  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter  immediately  preceding  his  decease, 
he  appeared  unusually  free  from  indis¬ 
position.  His  sight  and  hearing  were 
goo<l.  With  spectacles,  he  could  read 
the  finest  print.  His  memory,  even  for 
recent  events,  was  remarkably  reten¬ 
tive.  He  appeared  as  sensible,  well- 
informed,  and  cheerful  as  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period.  His  vigour  of  mind  was 
unimpaired.  He  was,  indeed,  incapable 
of  long-continued  attention  to  any  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  this  seemed  the  effect  of  bo¬ 
dily,  rather  than  of  mental  decay.  His 
hair  had  become  entirely  white ;  his 
countenance  bespoke  age  and  feeble¬ 
ness,  but  still  retained  an  expression  of 
mingled  intelligence  and  sweetness. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1826,  Mr 
Murray,  being  at  dinner,  was  seized  with 
a  slight  paralytic  affection  in  his  left 
hand ;  it  was,  however,  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  and  was  attended  with  no  visible 
ill  effect.  On  Monday  morning,  the 
18th  of  February,  he  had  a  return  of 
numbness  in  the  same  hand,  but  it  soon 
yielded  to  friction,  and  wholly  disap¬ 
peared.  Soon  after,  he  conversed  very 
cheerfully,  and  even  pleasantly.  Du¬ 
ring  the  day  he  was  a  good  deal  enga¬ 
ged,  and  much  interest^,  in  having  the 
newspaper  read  to  him,  containing  the 
debates  on  the  commercial  embanass- 
ments  of  the  country. 

In  the  evening  he  was  seized  with 
acute  pain  in  his  groin,  accompanieil 
with  violent  sickness.  Medical  assist¬ 
ance  was  procured ;  but  the  means  used 
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to  aiForcl  relief  proved  ineffectual.  Du*  length  of  time,  on  any  subject  anda* 
ring  the  night  he  had  an  alarming  faint*  his  consideration.  Hence,  whatever 
ing  fit,  of  long  continuance.  On  reco-  he  did  was  well  done,  and  with  com- 
vering,  he  spoke  most  tenderly  to  his  parative  ease.  His  grammatical  works 
wife,  and  urged  tier  to  go  to  bed.  On  have  obtained  so  much  celebrity,  and 
the  following  morning  he  seemed  ra-  they  exhibit  so  high  a  degree  of  excel* 
ther  better,  but  said  the  pain  was  not  lence,  that  it  might  not  unreasonably 
removed.  In  the  evening  he  was  con-  be  supposed  grammar  was  the  princi- 
veyed,  in  his  rolling  cliair,  to  a  bed  pre-  pal  study  of  His  life ;  but  it  did  not  par- 
pared  for  him  in  his  sitting-room.  He  ticularly  engage  his  attention,  until  a 
spent  a  restless  night,  and  in  the  mom-  short  time  previous  to  the  publication 
ing  he  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  ex-  of  his  first  work  on  that  subject, 
haustion.  In  the  afternoon  he  again  ap-  He  composed,  and  wrote,  with  qnick- 
peared  better ;  but  about  half  past  eight  ness  and  accuracy.  His  Grammar,  as 
on  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  16th  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  was 
of  February,  1826,  be  expired  in  peace,  completed  in  rather  less  than  a  year, 
without  a  stmggle,  or  even  a  sigh  or  a  It  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1794,  and 
groan,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  it  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1795; 
age,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  though  he  had  an  intervening  illness, 
mental  faculties.  which,  for  several  weeks,  stopped  the 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  22d  of  progress  of  his  work.  The  Exercises 
February,  Mr  Murray’s  remains  were  and  Key  were  also  composed  in  about 
interred  in  the  burying  ground  of  the  a  year ;  and  none  of  his  succeeding  pub- 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  the  city  of  Y ork ;  lications  engrossed,  in  the  first  instance, 
amidst  a  large  assemblage  of  indivi-  a  larger  portion  of  time, 
duals,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  Mr  Murray’s  sentiments  were  ele- 
a  considerable  distance.  From  the  still-  vated  and  refined  ;  his  ideas  and  opi- 
ness  which  prevailed,  one  might  have  nions  just  and  well  founded,  and  al- 
thought  only  few  persons  were  present,  ways  expressed  in  delicate  and  appro- 
All  were  silent  and  serious ;  many  priate  langui^e.  They  often  attracted 
deeply  affected.  attention  by  their  novelty ;  accompa- 

Good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  nied  with  a  conviction  of  their  propHe- 
were  the  predominating  qualities  of  Mr  ty,  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they 
Murray’s  mind.  He  took  a  large,  com-  were  communicated ;  together  laith 
prehensive,  and  accurate  view  of  the  some  degree  of  surprise  that  they  had 
objects  presented  to  his  mental  eye  ;  not  previously  occurred,  or  at  least  not 
and  he  discerned,  clearly  and  readily,  with  so  strong  an  evidence  of  their 
which  of  those  objects  were  to  be  pre-  justness.  Both  in  writing  and  speak- 
ferred  and  pursued.  His  apprehension  ing,  his  manner  of  expression  was  sim- 
was  quick,  his  memory  retentive,  and  pie  and  pleasing,  but  correct  and  accu- 
his  taste  delicate  and  refined.  There  rate,  clear  and  concise :  no  one  could 
did  not  a|>])ear  in  any  of  the  faculties  of  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  meaning, 
his  mind  either  exuberance  or  deficien-  or  to  apprehend  its  force.  He  had  a 
cy.  Their  general  harmony,  as  well  as  happy  choice  of  words,  and  a  clear  ar- 
strength,  constituted  the  distinguishing  rangement  of  his  thoughts  ;  avoiding  all 
excellence  of  his  intellectual  character,  useless  repetition,  or  awkward,  nnne- 
The  power  of  his  intellect,  and  the  ha-  cessary  explanation,  and  all  contradic- 
bit  of  close,  vigorous  application,  which  tion  or  inconsistency.  The  current  of 
he  acquired  early  in  life,  enabled  him,  his  expressions  and  thoughts  was  easy 
at  will,  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  to  and  natural,  smooth  and  regular, 
fix  them  wholly,  and  for  a  sufficient  Mr  Murray,  had  a  considerable  ac- 
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quainiancc  with  the  Lntin  nnd  French 
lanfniage*,  »nd  Bome  knowledge  of 
Greek.  He  wa»  an  excellent  arith¬ 
metician  and  accountant.  With  gene¬ 
ral  literature,  including  history  and 
geography,  he  was  well  acquainte«l. 

He  had  an  even  flow  of  spirits,  and 
great  cheerfulness  of  temper.  He  seems 
to  have  been  naturally  mild,  gentle,  and 
Compassionate,  yet  firm,  steadfast,  and 
nesol  Hte.  He  possessed  to  the  latest  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life  lively  sensibility,  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  tenderness  of  affection. 

•  He  exercise<l  great  and  habitual  self- 
control.  All  his  feelings  and  emotions 
were,  as  far  as  human  imperfection  will 
allow,  subjugated  by  reason  and  reli¬ 
gion.  He  was  quick  in  (liscerning,  and 
solicitous  to  check  the  risings  of  evil 
passions,  anil  to  refrain,  ns  far  as  (ms- 
sible,  from  acting  under  their  influence. 
He  seldom  suffered  any  circumstance 
or  event  to  ruffle  his  temper,  or  dis¬ 
turb  his  rest ;  and  it  may  almost  l>e  re¬ 
marked  of  him,  as  of  an  eminent  states¬ 
man,  that  “  he  could  cast  off  his  cares 
with  his  clothes.” 

His  income,  independently  of  the 
profit  of  his  publications,  scarcely  at 
anytime  exceedeil  .'iOOZ-orGOO/.  a- year. 
With  this  income,  he  was  very  hos])it- 
able  and  generous  :  he  lived  in  a  plain 
way  indeeil,  but  so  respectably,  and 
with  so  high  a  character  for  Iwnevo- 
lence,  that  he  was  generally  esteemed 
rich. — He  frequently  acknowledgeil  as 
one  of  the  blessings  of  Providence,  that 
from  his  first  establishment  in  life  he 
had  always  had  the  means  of  living 
with  comfort  and  respectability. 

His  appearance  was  noble  and  pre¬ 
possessing.  He  was  tall  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  rather  stout.  His  com- 
lexion  was  dark,  and  somewhat  rud- 
y :  it  did  not  exhibit  that  sickly  ap¬ 
pearance  which  might  have  been  ex- 

Cted  from  his  general  debility  and 
g  confinement.  His  forehead  was 
open,  expansive,  and  rather  elevateil. 
His  features  were  regular.  'Hie  pro¬ 
file  of  his  face,  if  not  handsome,  was 


strikingly  noble  and  pleasing.  The  ge-- 
neral  impression  of  his  countenance  in-' 
dicated  at  once  the  elevation  of  bis 
mind,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  dispo¬ 
sition.  When  he  receiveil  and  wel¬ 
comed  any  stranger,  or  visitor,  for  whom 
he  felt  particular  respect  or  regard,  his 
rountcnance  Wametl  with  increased 
dignity  and  mildness  ;  bis  eyes  spark¬ 
led  with  lamevolent  animation,  and  a 
smile  playiKl  on  his  lips  ;  his  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manner  bespoke,  instan¬ 
taneously  and  powerfully,  superior  in¬ 
telligence,  tempered  by  superior  good¬ 
ness  and  l)enignity. 

The  prices  which  Mr  Murray  recei¬ 
ved  for  the  copyrights  of  his  different 
works  were  as  follows : — For  the  Gram¬ 
mar,  Exercises,  and  Key,  he  received 
seven  hundred  pounds;  for  the  Abridge¬ 
ment,  one  hundred  pounds ;  for  the 
English  Reader,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds ;  for  the  Sequel  to  the 
English  Reader,  two  hundred  pounds ; 
for  the  Introduction  to  the  English 
Reader,  two  hundred  pounds  ;  fur  the 
Lecteur  Francois,  and  the  Intriuluc- 
tiou  au  Lecteur  Francis,  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds ;  for  the  Spelling  Book, 
and  the  First  Book  for  Children,  five 
hundred  pounds ;  for  the  Selection  from 
Home’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
one  hundred  pounds.  The  copyright 
of  the  Duty  and  Benefit  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  of  the  Power  of 
Religion,  was  presented  by  him  to  the 
booksellers,  without  any  pecuniary 
compensation.  The  enlargement  of  the 
Gi'ammar  in  the  octavo  edition,  and  the 
numerous  improvements  in,  and  addi¬ 
tions  to,  his  other  works,  were  always 
gratuitous  on  his  part. 

The  demand  for  his  grammatical 
works,  and  also  for  his  Spelling  Book, 
lias  been  so  great  and  regular,  that  ex¬ 
cepting  the  octavo  edition  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar,  the  types  which  compose  them 
have  long  been  kept  standing.  The  eili- 
tions  which  have  been  workeil  off, 
though  numerous,  have  not,  however, 
been  limited  to  a  small  number  of  co- 
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pie*.  For  many  years  past,  every  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Grammar  has  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  copies ;  of  the  Exercises, 
ten  thousand ;  of  the  Key,  six  thou¬ 
sand  ;  of  the  Abridgement  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar,  twelve  thousand  ;  of  the  Spelling 
Book,  and  of  the  First  Book  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  ten  thousand.  Each  edition  of 
the  English  Reader,  and  of  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  English  Reader,  con¬ 
sists  of  ten  thousand  copies ;  of  the  Se¬ 
quel  to  the  English  Reader,  six  thou¬ 
sand  ;  of  the  L^teur  Francois,  and  the 
Introduction  au  Lectcur  Franfois,  each 
three  thousand. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  sale  of  Mr  Murrey’s  works  is 
rapid  ;  and  the  editions  are  numerous. 
The  success  of  his  publications  in  his 
native  land  afforded  him  much  satis¬ 
faction,  and  was  peculiarly  grateful  to 
his  feelings.  The  high  approbation 
which  his  grammatical  works  have  re¬ 
ceived,  and  their  extensive  circulation 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  very 
pleasing  consideration.  They  will  doubt¬ 
less  tend  in  no  small  degree,  to  pre* 
serve  the  Anglo-American  language 
from  corruption ;  and  to  stop  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  useless  innovation.  The  advan¬ 
tages  likely  to  accrue  to  both  countries, 
from  a  common  standard  of  grammati¬ 
cal  purity  and  propriety,  are  incalcu¬ 
lable.  The  extended  use  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  a  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  times  in  which  we  live :  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  means  in 
the  hands  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Pro¬ 
vidence,  for  conveying  the  benefit  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  and  the  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  to  the  whole  world. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  REGINALD  HEBER, 
D.  D.  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

Reginald  Heber  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  of  Marton,  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  born  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1783,  at  Malpas,  in  Cheshire, 


a  living  lield  at  that  time  by  his  father. 
From  his  childhood  he  gave  promise  of 
those  Christian  graces  with  which  he 
was  afterwards  so. richly  endowed,  and 
of  those  talents,  which  eveutually  set 
him  high  amongst  the  literary  chiurac- 
ters  of  his  day.  All  however  that  we 
will  say  of  this  period  of  his  life  is,  that 
the  Bible  was  the  book  which  he  read 
with  the  most  avidity,  whether  from 
that  spirit  of  early  piety,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  more  frequently  than  we 
see  it ;  or  whether  (which  is  more  pro¬ 
bable)  from  the  beautiful  pictures  of 
primitive  manners  which  the  historical 
parts  of  Holy  Writ  display,  and  which 
are  singularly  attractive  to  a  child. 
However  it  was,  this  first  application 
of  his  powers  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
masterly  knowledge  of  Scripture  which 
he  afterwards  attained,  and  to  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  which  almost  all  his  future 
reading  was  made  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  to  contribute.  From  the  Grammai* 
School  of  Whitchurch,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  the  rudiments  of  his 
classical  education,  he  was  sent  to  Dr 
Bristowe,  a  gentleman  who  took  pupils 
near  town  ;  and  in  the  year  1800,  was 
admitted  of  Brazen-nose  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  came  to  the  university  not 
an  accurate  Greek  or  Latin  scholar  ; 
but  with  a  very  extensive  range  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  after 
knowledge.  His  mind  was  of  that  su¬ 
perior  class  that  it  could  attain  what¬ 
ever  its  powers  were  applied  to.  As, 
for  instance,  he  knew  very  little  of  the 
art  of  writing  Latin  verses  ;  yet  as  this 
was  the  only  mode  of  distinguishing 
himself,  in  his  first  year  at  college,  he 
applied  his  mind  to  Latin  hexameters, 
and  on  his  first  attempt,  in  1802,  ob¬ 
tained  the  university  prize  ;  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “  The  Carmen  Seculare.” 

He  subsequently  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  English  poetry,  which  he  com¬ 
posed  at  first  with  great  difficulty.  In 
1803  the  subject  given  fur  English  verse 
was  “  Palestine.”  Upon  this  theme  Mr 
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lleber  wrote,  nnd  with  signal  saccess. 
Never  did  a  prize-poem  excite  so  gene¬ 
ral  a  sensation.  It  was  set  to  music 
by  an  eminent  professor ;  by  many  it  was 
committed  to  memory;  by  all  it  was  read. 

Mr  Heber  then  applied  himself  to 
mathematics,  in  which  he  made  con¬ 
siderable  prioress.  The  higher  classics, 
l^ndar  and  Aristophanes,  he  construed 
with  the  spirit  of  a  poet  ;  and  few  un¬ 
derstood  them  so  well.  His  range  over 
classical  ground  was  at  last  very  exten¬ 
sive  ;  but  he  was  more  remarkable  for 
that  vigour  of  intellect  which  seizes,  as 
it  were  by  intuition,  the  meaning  of  an 
author,  and  catches  at  once  his  spirit, 
than  for  his  accuracy  as  a  mere  verbal 
scholar.  In  1805  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.,  and  immediately  after  tried  his 
powers  in  English  composition,  and  gain¬ 
ed  the  prize  for  the  Elnglish  essay  ;  the 
subject,  “  Tlie  Sense  of  Honour.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  distinguished  ho¬ 
nours,  he  left  the  university  with  all  the 
native  modesty  he  had  carried  thither,  and 
with  the  cordial  love  of  his  contempoin- 
ries,  who  ceuld  feel  no  mortification  at  be¬ 
ing  vanquished  by  such  an  opponent,  and 
no  envy  at  the  laurels  of  one  who  bore 
them  so  meekly.  From  Brazen-nose 
College  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship 
at  All-Souls,  and  soon  after  went  abroad. 
The  Continent,  at  that  time,  afforded 
but  small  choice  for  an  English  travel¬ 
ler  ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  Germany,  Russia, 
and  tlie  Crimea  ;  and  how  closely  he 
could  observe,  gnd  how  perspicuously 
impart  his  observations,  appears  from 
the  notes  in  Dr  Clarke’s  Travels  in  the 
latter  countries,  which  he  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  extract  from  Mr  Heber ’s  MS. 
Journal,  and  attach  to  his  own  pages. 

Mr  Heber  and  his  friend  visited,  du¬ 
ring  this  tour,  the  principal  scenes  among 
wUch  Dr  Clarke  had  travelled,  in  1800, 
and  which  form  the  subjects  of  his  first 
volume,  published  in  1810.  In  the  pre¬ 
face  to  that  volume,  the  learned  and 

•  He  had  been  cleetcd  to 
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justly-admired  traveller  acknowledges 
great  obligations  “  to  the  Rev.  Regi¬ 
nald  Heber,”  whom  he  inaccurately  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  of  Brazen-nose  Colle^,”* 
for  “  the  valuable  manuscript  Journal, 
which  afforded  the  extracts  given  in  the 
notes.”  Besides  Mr  Heber’s  habitual 
accuracy,  his  zealous  attention  to  which 
appears  in  every  statement,”  Dr  Clarke 
mentions  the  statistical  information, 
which  stamps  a  peculiar  value  on  his 
observations,”  and  “  has  enriched  the 
volume  by  communications  the  author 
himself  was  incompetent  to  supflly  ;” 
especially  “  concerning  the  state  of  pea¬ 
sants  in  Russia.”  Dr  Clarke  adds  a 
further  acknowledgment,  for  some  beau¬ 
tiful  drawings,  engraved  in  this  volume.” 

Among  these  engravings  is  a  vignette 
in  which  is  delineated  an  unassuming 
tomb  erected  at  Cherson,  on  a  spot 
which  Mr  Heber  and  his  friend  visited, 
and  where,  in  1790,  the  noblest  “  of 
all  the  Howards”  had  closed  his  tour  of 
philanthropy. 

It  does  not  appear  when  Mr  Heber 
returned  from  the  Continent.  In  1808 
he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  at  Oxford. 
The  next  year  appeare<l  from  the  press 
his  poem,  Europe,  Lines  on  the  present. 
War."  This  poem  professes  to  be  “  a 
review  of  the  geneial  politics  of  Europe, 
with  a  wish  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  subjects  purely  English.”  The 
subject  which  predominates  is,  **  the 
glorious  struggle,  which  has  drawn  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  all  mankind 
to  Spain,  ”  for  whom  thepoct’s  prophecy. 

But  Spain,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  shall  be 
fro*,” 

is  unhappily  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

Having  retumetl  to  England,  and 
been  presented  to  the  family  living  of 
Hodnet,  he  married  Amelia,  daughter 
of  Dr  Shipley,  the  late  Dean  of  St 
Asaph,  and  thenceforward  willingly  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
domestic  charities,  which  no  one  was 
l)etter  fitted  to  promote,  and  to  the  dis- 

a  fdlowsliip  at  .\ll-Soul8. 
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r.harp:r  of  tlioRennnlttniRivpdDtim,  whirh 
fill  up  the  life  of  a  country  clei^ryuian. 
Fenr  dayn  passed  in  which  he  did  not 
spend  some  time  in  intercourse  with  his 
people  ;  suffering  neither  the  i^ed  to 
he  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  reli¬ 
gion,  through  their  inability  to  reach 
church,  by  reason  of  their  years  ;  nor 
the  sick  man  to  be  long  on  his  bed, 
without  one  to  kneel  by  his  side ;  nor 
the  poor  to  languish  in  want,  without 
his  discovering  and  giving  him  help ; 
nor  neighbours  to  be  at  strife,  without 
supplyingto  Uiem  a  mosteifectual  peace¬ 
maker. 

At  his  parsonage  he  applied  his  vi¬ 
gorous  intellect  to  the  study  of  divi¬ 
nity,  and  in  1815  preached  the  Bampton 
Lecture.  The  subject  selected  by  him 
was,  “  The  Personality  and  Office  of 
the  Christian  Comforter  asserted  and 
explained,”  in  a  course  of  sermons  on 
John,  xvi.  7.  About  this  time  he  com¬ 
posed  many  articles  fur  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  ;  after  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  critical  essays,  both  theolo¬ 
gical  and  literary,  not  unknown  to  the 
public,  though  without  a  name,  and  an 
atlmirable  ordination  sermon,  delivered 
before  the  late  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
at  his  request  committed  to  the  press, 
he  did  not  appear  as  an  author  till  1822, 
when  his  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  with 
a  Review  of  his  Writings,  made  known 
to  the  world  how  well  the  interval  had 
been  spent  in  maturing  his  great  know¬ 
ledge  by  reflection,  and  chastising  a  style 
in  liis  former  work,  perhaps  somewhat 
redundant,  by  a  sound  judgment  and 
more  finished  taste. 

In  1822,  Mr  Heber  was  elected,  by 
-the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  preacher 
to  their  Society,  an  office  which  had 
been  filled  by  Warburton,  Hurd,  and 
numerous  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
His  election  to  this  office,  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  acknowledgment  it  paid  to  his 
talents  and  characU^r,  was  valuable  to 
him,  as  securing  his  more  frequent  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  metropolis.  At  Lincoln’s 


Inn  his  sermons  were  greatly  admired 
by  men  of  the  highest  talent  and  worth 
in  the  profession  of  the  law. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  occasion 
of  employing  him  in  a  more  extensive 
field  of  usefulness  occurred  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr  Middleton  the  Bishoprick 
of  Calcutta  was  offered  to  Dr  Heter. 

The  appointment  of  Dr  Heber  to 
the  see  of  Calcutta  gave  great  and  ge¬ 
neral  satisfaction.  How  warmly  and 
justly  the  **  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowle<lge”  hailed  it,  was 
eloquently  manifest^  by  the  Valeilic- 
tory  Address  delivered  by  Dr  Kaye,  tlie 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
in  the  name  of  the  Society. 

With  similar  expressions  of  admira¬ 
tion  was  the  appointment  of  Dr  Helwr 
to  the  see  of  Calcutta  hailed  by  the 
“  Chnrch  Missionary  Society.”  “  The 
appointment,”  we  quote  from  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  1824, 
“  of  Dr  Reginald  Heber,  is  an  event  of 
the  greatest  promise  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  the  vast  regions  of  the 
East  connected  with  the  united  king¬ 
dom.  In  reference  to  the  Society,  the 
committee  warmly  congratulate  the 
members  on  his  Lordship’s  appointment: 
having  long  been  its  zealous  friend  and 
able  advocate,  bis  countenance  and  sup¬ 
port  in  its  enlarging  concerns  in  India 
are  confidently  anticipated.” 

The  Bishop  left  London  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1823 ;  and  immediately  em¬ 
barked  for  India  on  board  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  ship  Grenville.  On  the  10th  of 
October  following,  the  Bishop,  witli 
Mrs  Heber  and  their  family,  landed  at 
Calcutta.  On  the  4th  of  November,  at 
Dum  Dnm,  the  Military  station  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  artillery,  a  few 
miles  from  Calcutta,  his  Lordship  con¬ 
secrated  the  new  church,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  which  had  been  laid  by  his 
predecessor.  Bishop  Middleton,  under 
the  name  of  St  Stephen.  . 

On  Ascension  tlay,  1824,  Bishop 
Heber  hold  his  primary  visitation  in 
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the  Catliedrnl  at  Calcutta.  The  follow- 
inp:  report  of  Ilia  charge  will  prove  with 
what  an  apostolic  spirit  he  had  entered 
upon  his  mission : 

A  sermon  having  been  preachefl  by 
Dr  Parish,  the  Bishop  took  his  seat 
near  the  altar;  and  the  clergy  being 
'  assembled  near  him,  his  Lordship  deli¬ 
vered  his  charge.  After  some  remarks 
upon  Uie  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
India,  his  Lordship,  adverting  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  English  clergy  to 
enter  upon  their  calling  in  India,  re¬ 
marked  :  “  Tliose,  indeed,  would  be 
much  mistaken  who  should  anticipate 
in  the  fortunes  of  an  Indian  Chaplain  a 
life  of  indolence,  of  opulence,  of  luxury. 
An  Indian  chaplain  must  come  prepa¬ 
red  for  hard  labour,  in  a  climate  where 
labour  is  often  death ;  he  must  come 
prepared  for  rigid  self-denial,  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  all  around  him  incites  to 
sensual  indulgence ;  he  must  be  content 
with  an  income,  liberal  indeed  in  itself, 
but  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
charities,  the  hospitalities,  the  unavoid¬ 
able  expenses,  to  which  his  situation 
renders  him  liable.  He  must  be  content 
to  bear  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  to  leave, 
very  often,  those  dearer  than  life  itself, 
to  His  care  alone  who  feeds  the  ravens, 
and  who  never,  or  most  rarely,  suffers 
the  seed  of  the  righteous  to  beg  their 
bread.  Nor  are  the  qualifications  which 
‘  he  will  need,  nor  the  duties  which  will 
be  imposed  on  him,  less  arduous  than 
the  perils  of  his  situation.  But  to  the 
well-tempered,  the  well-educated,  the 
diligent  and  pious  clei^man,  who  can 
endear  himself  to  the  |)oor  without  vul¬ 
garity,  and  to  the  rich  without  invol¬ 
ving  Limself  in  their  vices ;  who  can  re¬ 
prove  sin  without  harshness,  and  com* 
fort  penitence  without  undue  indul¬ 
gence  ;  who  delights  in  his  Master’s 
work  even  when  divested  of  many  of 
those  outward  circumstances  which,  in 
our  own  country,  contribute  to  render 
that  work  picturesque  and  interesting  ; 
who  feels  a  plqasurc  in  bringing  men  to 


God,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their 

Srevious  wanderings  :  to  such  a  man  as 
fartyn  was,  I  can  promise  no  common 
usefulness  and  enjoyment  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  an  Indian  chaplain;  I  can  pro¬ 
mise,  in  any  station  to  which  he  may 
be  assigne<l,  an  educated  society,  and 
an  almost  unbounded  range  of  useful¬ 
ness.  I  can  promise  him  the  favour  of 
his  superiors,  the  friendship  of  his 
equals,  and  affection,  strong  as  death, 
from  those  whose  wanderings  he  cor¬ 
rects,  whose  distresses  he  consoles,  and 
by  whose  sick  and  dying  bed  be  stands 
as  a  ministering  angel.  Are  further  in¬ 
ducements  needful  ?  I  can  promise  to 
such  a  man  the  esteem,  the  regard,  the 
veneration  of  the  surrounding  Gentiles, 
the  consolation  at  least  of  having  re¬ 
moved  from  their  minds,  by  his  blame¬ 
less  life  and  winning  manners,  some  of 
the  most  inveterate  and  injurious  preju¬ 
dices  which  oppose  themselves  to  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  honour  it  may  be,  of 
which  examples  are  not  wanting  among 
you,  of  planting  the  cross  of  Christ  in 
the  w’ildemess  of  a  heathen  heart,  and 
extending  the  frontiers  of  the  visible 
church  amid  the  hills  of  darkness  and 
the  stronghohls  of  error  and  idolatry.” 

His  Lordship  then  adverted  to  the 
great  assistance  afforded  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel  in  India,  by  the  pa¬ 
rental  care  of  Government,  the  bounty 
of  individuals,  and  the  labours  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  in  the  establishment  of  schools, 
the  distribution  of  religious  tracts,  and 
the  management  of  lending  libraries 
which  his  Lonlship  wished  to  become 
universal.  The  Missionaries  who  at¬ 
tended  the  visitation  were  then  address- 
e<l  by  the  Bishop,  who  alluded  to  the 
object  and  importance  of  their  labours ; 
and  this  led  his  Lordship  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  great  question  of  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  to  some 
remarks  on  the  late  publication  of  the 
Abbe  Dubois.  His  gross  mis-state¬ 
ments  were  confuted  by  an  appeal  to 
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the  ProtestADt  convert*  of  A^ra,  of  Be-  we  have  iin(lcr»too<l  that  lie  preached 


nares,  of  Meemt,  and  of  Chunar. 
“Bear  witness,”  said  liis  Lordship, 
“  those  numerous  believers  of  our  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  with  whom, 
though  we  differ  on  many,  and  doubt¬ 
less  on  very  important  points,  I  should 
hate  myself  if  I  could  regard  them  as 
any  other  than  my  brethren  and  fellow- 
servants  in  the  Lord.  Let  the  popu¬ 
lous  Christian  district  of  Malabar  bear 
witness,  where  believers  are  not  reck¬ 
oned  by  solitary  individuals,  but  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands.  Bear  wit¬ 
ness,  Ceylon,  where  the  cross  has  lost 
its  reproach,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  land 
are  gradually  assuming,  without  scru¬ 
ple,  the  attire,  the  language,  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Englishmen ;  and  let  him,  final¬ 
ly,  bear  witness,  whom  we  have  now  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  number  of  the  commis- 
sione<l  servants  of  the  church,  and  whom 
we  trust,  at  no  distant  day,  to  sen<l 
forth,  in  the  fulness  of  Christian  autho¬ 
rity,  to  make  known  the  way  of  truth 
to  those  his  countrymen  from  whose  er¬ 
rors  he  has  himself  been  graciously  de¬ 
livered.” 

The  concluding  passage  relates,  we 
l»elieve,  to  the  Reverend  Christian  Da¬ 
vid,  who  was  baptized  at  Tranquebar, 
many  years  since,  and  who  was  a<lmit- 
ted  to  holy  orders  at  Calcutta  by  Bishop 
Hel)er. 

In  May,  1824',  the  Bishop  consecra¬ 
ted  a  new  church  at  Goi  uckpoor,  a  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  interior  of  Bengal.  From 
June  to  the  end  of  that  year,  he  was 
engaged  in  visiting  the  several  Euro¬ 
pean  stations  in  Bengal,  and  the  upper 
provinces  of  Hindoostan. 

In  January,  1825,  the  Bishop  was  at 
Acra,  and  went  from  thence  to  Jeypoor 
and  Neemuch,  to  the  stations  under  the 
Bombay  Government,  including  Poo- 
nah,  Kaira,  Baroda,  Baroach,  Surat,  and 
Guzerat,  consecrating  churches  at  these 
several  places. 

In  May,  1825,  the  Bishop  held  his 
episcopal  visitation  at  Bombay,  where 


on  hoard  the  Honourable  Company’s 
ship  Farquharson.  On  this  prt^ess  lie 
laid  the  foundation  of  two  central 
schools.  He  also  visited  the  Deccan, 
Ceylon,  and  Madras,  on  his  return  to 
Bengal ;  performing  at  each  station  the 
active  duties  of  an  apostolic  Bisliop. 

During  this  period  he  appears  to  liave 
zealously  promoteil  the  religious  objects 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
In  their  “  Report”  for  1825,  they  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  that  “the. name  of 
Dr  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  an 
accession  to  the  cause,  is  in  every  res¬ 
pect  most  valuable.  With  the  aid  of 
his  Lordship’s  counsel  and  influeuce,  the 
objects  of  the  Society  most  be  essen¬ 
tially  promoted  ;  its  character  also  will 
be  lietter  appreciated,  and  it  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  more  and  more  to  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Of  the  Bishop’s  last  progress,  desti¬ 
ned  so  soon  to  terminate,  prematurely, 
according  to  human  apprehension,  we 
have  collected  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  : 

He  preached  at  Combaconum,  on 
Good  Friday,  the  24th  of  March,  1826, 
and  arrived  the  next  day  at  Tanjore, 
where,  on  Easter  Sunday,  his  Lordship 
preached  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
sermon.  The  following  day  he  held  a 
confirmation  at  the  latter  place ;  and  in 
the  evening  addressed,  it  is  said,  in  a 
very  affecting  manner,  the  assembled 
Missionaries.  Having  paid  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and 
inspected  the  schools,  he  went  on  to  Tri- 
chinopoly.  Here,  on  Sunday,  April  2, 
he  again  preached  and  again  confirmed, 
— a  rite  which  he  repeated  early  tlie 
next  morning  in  the  Fort  church.  Ha¬ 
ving  returned  home,  he  took  a  cold 
bath  before  breakfast,  as  he  had  done 
the  two  preceding  days.  The  servant, 
however,  who  attende<l  him,  thinking 
that  he  remained  longer  tlian  usual  in 
the  bath,  entered  the  apartment,  and 
found  the  body  in  the  water.  The  alarm 
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was  instantly  given,  and  Mr  Robinson, 
the  Cliaplain,  and  Mr  Doran,  a  chnrch- 
missionary,  took  it  out.  Bleeding,  fric¬ 
tion,  and  inflating  the  lungs,  were  im¬ 
mediately  tried,  hat  in  vain;  and  it 
was  afterwards  discovered  that  a  ves¬ 
sel  had  burst  upon  the  brain  ;  an  acci¬ 
dent  attributed  by  the  medical  men  to 
the  plunge  into  cold  water,  wlien  he  was 
warm  and  exhausted. 

The  following  particulars  are  com¬ 
municated  in  the  Madras  GovermneiU 
Gazette  i 

“  Tanjore,  March,  1826. 

<<  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  arri¬ 
ved  at  Tanjore  on  the  25th  instant, 
having  preached  an  excellent  sermon 
on  the  Crucifixion  tlie  preceding  day, 
Good  Friday,  at  Combaconum. 

«  On  the  26th,  Easter  Sunday,  Eng¬ 
lish  divine  service  was  performed  at  the 
mission  church  in  the  little  fort  of  Tan¬ 
jore.  His  Lordship’s  chaplain,  the  Re¬ 
verend  T.  Robinson,  the  Reverend  J. 
Doran,  and  other  Missionaries,  assistetl 
in  reading  the  Liturgy.  His  Lordship 
preached  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
sermon  on  the  resurrection.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  native  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  his  Lordship  has  kindly  pro- 
mis^  to  have  this  sermon  translated 
into  the  Tamul  language,  and  printed. 
In  concluding  the  sermon,  the  Bishop, 
in  the  most  feeling  manner,  impressed 
the  duty  of  brotherly  love  upon  all  pre¬ 
sent,  without  regard  to  rank  or  colour. 
The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
to  eighty-seven  communicants,  thirty 
belonging  to  the  English  congregation, 
and  fifty-seven  native  Christians  who 
understand  the  English  language. 

“  Divine  service  was  performed  in 
the  evening  at  the  same  place  in  tlie 
Tamul  language.  The  Liturgy  was 
read  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Bnrenbruck, 
assisteil  by  a  native  minister,  and  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Reverend  Dr 
Cffimerer. 

•*  To  the  agreeable  surprise  of  all  pre¬ 


sent,  his  Lonlship  pronounced  die  apos¬ 
tolic  benediction  in  the  Tamul  language. 

**  On  Easter  Monday  his  Lordship 
held  a  confirmation,  when  twelve  Eng¬ 
lish  and  fifty  native  youths  were  con¬ 
firmed.  As  only  a  part  of  them  under¬ 
stood  the  English  language^  the  service 
was  repeated  by  the  Reverend  Mr 
Kohlhoff  in  the  Tamul  language,  who 
afterwards  addressed  those  who  had 
been  confirmed.  The  whole  service 
was  interesting  and  affecting. 

**  In  the  evening  Tamul  divine  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  in  the  chapel  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Garden,  when  the  Reverend  Mr 
^perschneider  preached  in  Tamul  to  a 
crowded  congregation. 

“  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
the  Missionaries  present  receivetl  an 
affectionate  and  animated  address  from 
his  Lordship  the  Bishop,  who  observed, 
it  was  probably  the  last  time  that  all 
present  could  expect  to  meet  again  in 
this  world,  and  exhorted  them  to  dili¬ 
gence  and  perseverance  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Swartz,  near  whose  remains  his 
Lordship  was  then  standing.  His  ad¬ 
dress  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  it. 

“  On  the  28th  his  Lordship,  attend¬ 
ed  by  his  chaplain,  and  several  Mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  district,  paid  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  his  Highness  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore,  under  the  customary  honours. 
On  the  following  day  his  Highness  re- 
tume<l  his  Lordship’s  visit. 

“  On  the  29th  and  30th  his  Lord¬ 
ship  visited  and  inspected  the  Mission 
schools  and  premises.  The  number  of 
children  in  the  English  and  Tamul 
schools  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  hoys  and  girls.  His  Lord- 
ship  heard  them  read  in  English  and 
Tamul,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  at  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  by  the  scholars. 

“  His  Lordship’s  visit  to  this  import¬ 
ant  Mission,  and  the  great  interest  he 
takes  in  its  welfare  with  the  valualde 
aid  he  contemplates  afifording  it,  call 
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for  tlie  Ureliest  gratitaile :  particularly 
from  the  MUsiotiarien,  and  tiie  numer* 
OU8  natirea  connected  with  the  Mission. 
Sincere  prayers  will  be  offered  to  God, 
tliat  his  Loitlship’s  valuable  life  may  be 
long  spared,  and  that  the  divine  bless¬ 
ing  may  descend  upou  the  exertions  he 
is  making. 

**  His  Lordship  left  Tanjore,  and 
proceeded  to  TricUnopoly  on  the  31st, 
in  the  evening. 

Our  readers  throughout  India  will 
receive  with  a  univer^  sentiment  of 
grief,  the  intelligence  that  the  earthly 
career  of  our  beloved  and  reverend 
Bishop  terminated  at  Trichino^ly  on 
the  morning  of  Monday  the  3d  instant. 
His  Lordship  had  reached  that  place 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  had  preached  and  held  a 
conBrmation  in  the  evening;  after  which 
he  delivered  another  discourse,  conclu¬ 
ding  with  a  solemn  and  affecting  fare¬ 
well  to  the  congregation.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  at  an  early  hour,  his  Lordship 
visited  a  congregation  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians,  and,  on  his  return,  went  into  a 
bath,  as  he  had  done  on  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  days.  He  was  there  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  when  his  ser¬ 
vant,  alarmed  at  the  length  of  his  stay, 
entered  the  bathing-room  he  found  that 
life  was  extinct.  Medical  aid  was  im¬ 
mediately  procured,  but  proved  wholly 
unavailing.” 

Thus,  having  persevered  unto  the 
end,  died  this  faithful  servant  of  God, 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
third  of  his  episcopacy. 

How  he  bore  himself  ii.  the  relations 
in  which,  as  Diocesan  of  India,  he  was 
placed,  let  the  following  testimonies 
bear  evidence. 

At  a  public  meeting  convened  at 
Madras,  soon  after  the  Bishop’s  death, 
to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  **  after  the 
meeting  had  been  addressed  with  much 
eloquence  by  Sir  T.  Munro  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Sir  R.  Palmer,  and  others,  a  sub¬ 


scription  was  forthwitli  Poramenced  ou 
a  scale  of  spleiulid  munificence,  which 
was  to  extend  tlirougliout  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  amongst  classes,  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the  Bishop 
in  the  church  at  Madras,  the  surplus 
fund  to  be  also  expended  in  some  man. 
ner  best  fitted  to  keep  his  name  from 
perishing  among  them.  At  Bombay  a 
subscription  is  also  in  progress,  for  the 
very  appropriate  purpose  of  endowing 
a  scholarship  at  tiie  Calcutta  Coll(^, 
to  be  called  *  Bi^op  Heber’s  scholar-- 

aJiip.”'  . .  ' 

We  -are  convinced  that  our  readers 
will  peruse  witli  pleasurethe  following 
public  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Bishop 
Heber,  afiforded  by  the  government 
our  Indian  empire. 

“  Fort  William,  April  14,  182(1.  , 

**  The  Right  Honourable  the  Go¬ 
vernor  Genei^  in  Council  has  received 
the  painful  intelligence  of  the  sadden 
death  of  the  Right  Reverend  Reginald, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  on  the  3d  in¬ 
stant,  at  Trichinopoly. 

“  This  distressmg  event  liaving  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  distance  from  Calcutta,  his 
Lordship  in  comicil  has  not,  as  on  a  for¬ 
mer  melancholy  occasion,  to  invite  the 
community  to  join  in  paying  the  last 
solemn  honours  to  the  deceased  prelate, 
but  be  entertains  the  conviction,  thi^ 
every  individual  acquainted  with  the 
learning  and  worth  of  Bishop  Heber, 
will  participate  in  the  deep  and  heart¬ 
felt  sorrow  of  the  Government,  at  the 
loss  of  one  who  was  endeared  to  this  So¬ 
ciety  by  bis  engaging  manners,  exten¬ 
sive  benevolence,  and  nnafifected  piety. 

«  The  late  Bishop'  had  recently 
finished  a  long  and  laborious  visitation 
through  the  territories  of  Bengal  and 
Boml^y,  during  which  be  bad  secured 
the  good-will  and  veneration  of  all 
classes  with  whom  be  luul  communica¬ 
tion,  by  his  gentle  and  unassuming  de¬ 
meanour,  and  had  procetHlod  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  under  Fort  St  Geoi^,  in  onlqr 
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to  complete  this  important  l>ranch  of 
his  episcopal  duty,  when  a  sudden  and 
awful  dispensation  deprived  Christian¬ 
ity  of  one  of  its  most  enlightened,  most 
anient,  and  most  amiable  ministers. 

«  The  Governor  General  in  Council 
is  pleased  to  direct,  that  minute-guns, 
to  the  number  of  forty-two,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  age  of  the  deceased  Bi¬ 
shop,  be  fired  this  evening,  at  sunset, 
from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  William. 

“  By  command  of  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  the  Govenior  General  in  Conncil. 

“  C.  Lushington." 

Pursuant  to  a  notice  of  the  High 
Sheriff,  a  numerous  and  respectable 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
was  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall,  on 
tlie  morning  of  the  6th  of  May,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  deep  feelings 
of  sorrow  with  which  they  viewed 
the  unexpecteil  death  of  their  beloved 
Bishop,  ami  of  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  most  desirable  mode  of  per- 
'petuating  his  revered  memory.  Sir 
Charles  Grey  was  called  to  take  the 
chair,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Com- 
bermere,  and  with  the  universal  con¬ 
currence  of  the  meeting. 

Sir  Charles  Grey  having  accordingly 
taken  his  seat,  opened  the  business  of 
the  day  with  observations  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect : 

■  “  Gentlemen, — Before  I  proceed 

to  anything  else,  1  am  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  correct  a  seeming  mistake  as 
to  the  object  of  this  meeting.  A  notice 
lias  appeared  this  morning,  professedly 
by  authority,  which,  though  proliably 
'well  meant,  has  in  it  something  too 
much  of  the  character  of  solicitation.  I 
know  not  by  what  authority  it  speaks, 
but  the  friends  of  the  late  Bishop  are 
anxious  only  that  expression  should  he 
■given  to  the  feelings  with  which  the 
community  regarded  him.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  fur  his  monument,  if  they  arc 
spontaneous  indications  of  respect  and 


sorrow,  will  be  valuable  testimonies, 
but  not  otherwise :  and  1  trust,  that 
neither  solicitations  nor  influence  will 
be  employed  to  swell  their  amount. 
Leaving  this  matter,  it  is  with  real 
agitation  and  embarrassment  that  I  find 
it  my  duty  to  mark  out  the  grounds  on 
which  this  meeting  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  called  for  ;  assuredly  it  is 
not  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  those  grounds,  nor  that  1  have  any 
apprehension  that  you  will  not  attend 
to  a  statement  of  them  with  willingness 
and  indulgence.  But  this  is  a  very  pub¬ 
lic  occasion,  and  my  feelings  are  not 
entirely  of  a  public  nature.  Deep  as 
my  sense  is  of  the  loss  which  the  com¬ 
munity  has  sustained,  yet,  do  what  I 
will,  the  sensation  which  I  find  upper¬ 
most  in  my  heart  is  my  own  private 
sorrow  for  one  who  was  my  friend  in 
early  life.  It  is  just  four-and-twenty 
years  this  month  since  1  first  became 
acquainted  with  liim  at  the  University, 
of  which  lie  was,  beyond  all  qucstitni 
or  comparison,  the  most  distinguished 
student  of  his  time.  The  name  of  Be- 
ginald  Heber  was  in  every  month ;  his 
society  was  courted  by  young  and  old  ; 
he  livetl  in  an  atmosphere  of  favour,  ad¬ 
miration,  and  regard,  from  which  I  have 
never  known  any  one  but  himself  who 
would  not  have  derived,  and  for  life,  an 
unsalutary  influence.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  academical  career,  he 
crowned  his  previous  honours  by  the 
proiluction  of  his  <  Palestine,’  of  which 
single  work,  the  fancy,  the  elegance, 
and  the  grace,  have  secured  him  a 
place  in  the  list  of  those  who  l>ear  the 
proud  title  of  English  poets.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  usage,  was  recited  in  public ; 
and  when  that  scene  of  his  early  tri¬ 
umph  comes  upon  my  memory — that 
elevated  rostrum  from  which  he  looked 
upon  friendly  and  admiring  faces — that 
decorated  theatre — those  grave  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  mingling 
with  a  resplendent  throng  of  rank  and 
beauty— those  antique  mansions  of 
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learning,  those  venerable  groves,  those 
refreshing  streams,  and  shaded  walks 
— the  vision  is  broken  by  another,  in 
which  the  yonthfiil  and  presiding  ge* 
iiius  of  the  former  scene  is  beheld  lying 
in  his  distant  grave,  amongst  the  sands 
of  Southern  India.  Believe  me,  the 
contrast  is  striking,  and  the  recollec* 
tion  most  painful. 

**  But  you  are  not  here  to  listen  to 
details  of  private  life.  If  I  touch  upon 
one  or  two  other  points,  it  will  be  for 
die  purpose  only  of  illustrating  some 
features  of  his  character.  He  passed 
some  time  in  foreign  travel,  before  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
The  whole  Continent  had  not  yet  been 
re-opened  to  Englishmen  by  the  swords 
of  the  noble  Lord  who  is  near  me  and 
his  companions  in  arms ;  but  in  the 
eastern  part  of  it  the  Bishop  found  a 
field  the  more  interesting  on  account  of 
its  liaving  been  seldom  trodden  by  our 
countrymen.  He  kept  a  valuable  jour¬ 
nal  of  bis  observations,  and  when  you 
consider  his  youth^  the  applause  he  had 
already  received,  and  how  tempting,  in 
the  moniing  of  life,  are  the  gratifica¬ 
tions  of  literary  success,  you  will  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  mark  of  the  retiring  and 
ingenuous  modesty  of  his  character,  that 
he  preferreil  to  let  the  substance  of  his 
work  appear  in  the  humble  form  of 
notes  to  the  volumes  of  another.  This 
lias  been  before  noticed :  there  is  an¬ 
other  circumstance  which  I  can  add, 
and  which  is  not  so  generally  known. 
This  journey,  and  the  aspect  of  those 
vast  regions  stimulating  a  mind  which 
was  stored  with  classical  learning,  had 
suggested  to  him  a  plan  of  collecting, 
arranging,  and  illustrating  all  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  literature  which  could 
unfold  the  history,  and  throw  light 
on  the  present  state  of  Scythia,  that 
region  of  mystery  and  fable,  that 
source  from  whence,  eleven  times  in 
the  history  of  man,  the  living  clouds  of 
war  have  been  breathed  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  South.  I  can  hardly 


conceive  any  work  for  which  tlie  talents 
of  the  author  were  better  adapted, 
hanlly  any  which  could  have  given  the 
world  more  of  delight,  himself  more  of 
glory.  I  know  the  interest  which  he 
tqpk  in  it.  But  he  had  now  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  church  ;  and 
finding  that  it  interfered  with  other  and 
more  immediate  duties,  he  turned  from 
his  fascinating  pursuit,  and  condemned 
to  temporary  oblivion  a  work,  which, 

I  trust,  may  yet  be  given  to  the  public. 

«  I  mention  this,  chiefly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  how  steady  was  the 
purpose,  how  serious  the  views,  with 
which  he  entered  on  his  calling.  I  am 
aware  that  there  were  inducements  to 
it  which  some  minds  will  be  disposed 
to  regard  as  the  only  probable  ones ; 
but  1  look  upon  it  myself  to  have  been 
with  him  a  sacrifice  of  no  common 
sort.  His  early  celebrity  had  given  him 
incalculable  advantt^s,  and  every  path 
of  literature  was  open  to  him,  every 
road  to  the  temple  of  fame ;  every  ho¬ 
nour  which  his  country  could  afford, 
was  in  clear  prospect  before  him,  when 
he  turned  to  the  humble  duties  of  a 
country  church,  and  buried  in  his 
heart  those  talents  which  would  have 
ministered  so  lai^ly  to  worldly  vanity, 
that  they  might  spring  up  in  a  more 
precious  harvest.  He  passed  many 
years  in  this  situation,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  as  much  happiness  as  the  con- ' 
dition  of  humanity  is  perhaps  capable 
of ;  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  companion, 
the  love  of  his  friends,  the  fond  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  family ;  happy  in  the  dis- 
chai^e  of  his  quiet  duties,  and  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  satisfied  conscience.  It  was 
not,  however,  from  this  station  that  he 
was  called  to  India.  By  the  voice,  I 
am  proud  to  say  it,  of  a  part  of  that 
profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  belong,  he  had  been  invited  to  an 
office  which  few  have  held  for  any 
length  of  time  without  further  ad¬ 
vancement.  His  friends  thought  it  at 
that  time  no  presumption  to  Ih^  that 
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«ra  long  be  might  wear  the  mitre  at 
home.  But  it  would  not  hare  been 
like  him  to  chaffer  for  preferment ;  he 
freely  and  willingly  accepted  a  call 
which  led  him  to  more  important, 
though  more  dangerous,  alas  I  I  may 
now  say,  to  fatal  labours.  What  fie 
was  in  India  why  should  I  describe  ? 
You  saw  him  I  you  bear  testimony  I 
He  has  already  received  in  a  sister 
presidency  the  encomiums  of  those 
from  whom  praise  is  most  valuable ; 
especially  of  one  whose  own  spotless 
integrity,  and  a  sincerity  far  above  sus¬ 
picion,  make  every  word  of  commenda¬ 
tion  which  is  drawn  from  him  of  ten¬ 
fold  value.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  short  as  their  acquaintance  had 
been,  there  were  few  whose  praise 
would  have  been  more  grateful  to  the 
subject  of  it.  Would  that  he  might 
have  lived  to  hear  it !  What  sentiments 
were  entertained  of  him  in  this  metro¬ 
polis  of  India,  your  presence  testifies  ; 
and  I  feel  authorized  to  say,  that  if  the 
noble  person  who  holds  the  highest 
station  in  this  country  had  been  unfet¬ 
tered  by  usage,  if  he  had  consulted  only 
his  own  inclinations  and  his  regard  for 
the  Bishop,  lie  would  have  Is^n  the 
foremost  upon  this  occasion  to  mani¬ 
fest  his  parUcipation  in  the  feelings 
which  are  common  to  us  all.  When 
a  stamp  has  been  thus  given  to  his 
character,  it  may  seem  only  to  be 
disturbing  the  impression  to  renew, 
in  any  manner,  your  view  of  it.  Yet, 
if  you  will  grant  me  your  patience 
for  a  few  moments,  I  shall  have  a  me¬ 
lancholy  pleasure  in  pointing  out  some 
features  of  it,  which  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  the  most  remaikable.  The 
first  which  I  would  notice  was  that 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  of  spirit, 
which,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  a 
t  common  quality,  is,  in  some  circum¬ 
stances,  of  rare  value.  To  this  lai^ 
assembly  I  fear  I  might  appeal  in  vain, 
if  I  were  to  ask  that  ho  should  step 
'forward  who  had  never  felt  his  spirit 


to  sink  when  he  thought  of  his  native 
home,  and  felt  that  a  portion  of  his 
heart  was  in  a  distant  land ;  who  liad 
never  been  irritated  by  the  annoyance, 
or  embittered  by  the  disappointment, 
of  India.  I  feel  shame  to  say,  that  I 
am  not  the  man  who  could  not  answer 
the  appeal.  The  Bishop  was  the  only 
one  whom  I  have  ever  known  who  was 
entirely  master  of  these  feelings.  Dis¬ 
appointments  and  annoyances  came  to 
him  as  they  come  to  all,  but  he  met 
and  overcame  them  with  a  smile  ;  and 
when  he  has  known  a  different  effect 
pro<luce<l  on  others,  it  was  his  usual 
wish,  that  ‘  they  were  but  as  happy  as 
himself.’  Connected  writh  this  alacrity 
of  spirit,  and  in  some  degree  springing 
out  of  it,  was  his  activity.  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  few  persons,  civil  or  military, 
have  undergone  as  much  labour,  tra- 
versed  as  much  country,  seen  and  re¬ 
gulated  so  much  as  be  had  done,  in  the 
small  portion  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  he  entered  on  his  office ;  and  if 
death  had  not  broken  his  career,  his 
friends  know  that  he  contemplated  no 
relaxation  of  exertions.  But  this  was 
not  a  mere  restless  activity  or  result  of 
temperament.  It  was  united  with  a 
fervent  zeal,  not  fiery  nor  ostentatious, 
but  steady  and  composed,  which  none 
could  appreciate  but  those  who  inti¬ 
mately  knew  him.  I  was  struck  my¬ 
self,  upon  the  renewal  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  ob¬ 
servation,  that  though  be  talked  with 
animation  on  all  subjects,  there  was 
nothing  on  which  his  intellect  was  bent, 
no  prospect  on  which  his  imagination 
dwelt,  no  thought  which  occupied  ha¬ 
bitually  his  vacant  moments,  hut  the 
furtherance  of  that  great  design  of 
which  be  had  been  made  the  principal 
instrument  in  this  country.  Of  tho 
same  unobtrusive  character  was  tlio 
piety  which  filled  his  heart.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  of  so  much  there  is  so  little 
ostentation.  All  hero  knew  his  goo<l- 
natured  and  unpretending  manner ;  but 
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1  have  seen  unequivocal  testimonies, 
both  before  and  since  his  death,  that 
under  that  cheerful  and  gay  aspect 
there  were  feelings  of  serious  and  un¬ 
remitting  devotion,  of  perfect  resigna¬ 
tion,  of  tender  kindness  for  all  man¬ 
kind,  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  saint.  When  to  these  qualities 
yon  add  his  desire  to  conciliate,  which 
had  everywhere  won  all  hearts ;  his 
amiable  demeanour,  which  invited  a 
friendship  that  was  confirmed  by  the 
innocence  and  purity  of  his  manners, 
which  bore  the  most  scrutinizing  and 
severe  examination,  you  will  readily 
admit  that  there  was  in  him  a  rare  as¬ 
semblage  of  all  that  deserves  esteem 
and  admiration. 

“  But  I  will  not  leave  the  matter 
upon  tliese  grounds.  W’hat  we  do  this 
day  we  do  in  the  face  of  the  world ; 
and  I  am  loath  to  leave  it  open,  even 
to  the  malignant  heart,  to  suppose  that 
we  have  met  here  on  a  solemn  but  hol- 
ow  pretence ;  that  we  use  idle  or  ex¬ 
aggerated  words,  or  would  stoop  to 
flattery,  even  of  the  dead.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  ground  of  all  on  which  1  hold 
the  death  of  the  Bishop  to  have  been  a 
public  loss,  was  the  happy  fitness  and 
adaptation  of  his  character  for  the  si¬ 
tuation  and  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  There  is  no  man,  whether 
he  be  of  the  laity  or  a  churchman,  to 
whom  I  will  yiehl  in  earnestness  of  de¬ 
sire  to  see  Christianity  propagated  and 
predominant  throughout  the  world ; 
but  it  would  be  sinful,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  to  banish  from  our  recollection 
the  truths  which  the  experience  of  for¬ 
mer  ages  has  left  for  the  guidance  of 
the  present.  It  is  an  awful  but  an  un¬ 
questionable  fact,  that  a  fuller  know¬ 
ledge,  a  more  perfect  revelation  of  the 
will  of  God,  h^  never  been  communi¬ 
cated  rapidly  to  large  masses  of  man¬ 
kind,  without  their  being  thrown  into 
confusion.  To  some  it  has  seemed 
that  religion  is  so  important  an  element 
■of  social  onler,  that  no  alteration  can 
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be  made  of  its  quality  and  proportion,  | 

without  the  whole  mass  dissolving,  fer-  , 

menting,  and  assuming  new  forms ; 
that  by  some  mysterious  condition  of 
the  lot  of  humanity,  all  mighty  bless¬ 
ings  are  attended  by  some  great  evil ; 
that  every  step  to  heaven  is  even  yet 
to  be  won  by  fresh  sacrifices  and  atone-  ■ 

ments.  There  is  another,  and,  1  trust, 
a  better  mode  of  reasoning  on  these  ' 

symptoms,  of  interpreting  these  terri¬ 
ble  signs.  I  will  not  readily  believe 
that  religion  has  been  one  of  the  causes  ' 

of  disorder,  but  rather  that  the  vices  of  | 

man  having  prepared  the  crisis,  and 
called  for  the  revulsion  and  re- action 
of  the  preservative  principles  of  society,  | 

religion  has  only  thus  manifested  her¬ 
self  in  a  more  visible  and  tangible  form, 
and  come,  as  a  ministering  angel,  to 
enable  those  who  were  struggling  for 
the  right  to  persevere  and  to  prevail. 

The  appalling  fact,  however,  remains 
not  the  less  indisputable,  that  it  is  in 
scenes  of  extensive  disorder,  amidst 
mortal  strife  and  terrible  misery,  that 
she  has  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs, 
displayed  her  strongest  powers,  and 
made  her  most  rapid  advances.  When 
Christianity  first  spread  itself  over  the 
face  of  the  Roman  empire,  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  seemed  to  be  roused  i 

to  an  encounter.  The  storm  blew  from  > 

every  point  of  the  compass ;  unheard- 
of  races  of  men,  and  monsters  of  an¬ 
archy  and  misrule,  more  like  the  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes  of  a  dream  than  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  human  life,  appeared  on  the 
stage ;  and  that  period  ensued  which 
has  been  perhaps  rightly  considered 
as  the  most  calamitous  in  the  whole 
history  of  man.  When  that  new  world 
was  discovered,  which  now  presents 
such  fair  and  animating  prospects,  re¬ 
ligion  was  imparted  to  the  southern 
portioa  of  it  by  carnage  and  by  torture ; 

1  say,  that  in  South  America  the 
ground  was  cleared  by  the  torch  and 
dug  by  the  sword,  and  the  first  shoots 
of  Christianity  were  moistened  hy  t 
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blood  of  nnoffending  millions.  Again, 
when  in  Europe  the  church  cast  its  old 
slough,  and  re*appeared  in  somewhat 
of  its  pristine  simplitity,  the  whole 
Continent  was  convulsed  by  civil  war 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  Witness  in 
France  those  battles,  and  massacres, 
and  assassinations,  of  the  Huguenots 
and  Catholics.  In  Germany,  that  clo¬ 
sing  scene  of  thirty  years'  confusion,  in 
which  the  grotesque  and  barbaric  forms 
of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly  are  seen  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
Mansfield,  and  the  majestic  genius  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  Witness  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  downfall  of  her  ancient  throne, 
and  the  eclipse  of  royalty.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood :  I  hold,  that 
tliere  is  no  one  who  has  rightly  consi¬ 
dered  these  events,  who  must  not,  even 
whilst  he  mourns  over  them,  admit 
tliat  it  is  better  the  changes  took  place, 
even  with  their  terrible  accompani¬ 
ments,  than  that  they  should  not  have 
taken  place  at  all.  But  while  I  avow 
thi.s,  I  hope  it  is  not  presumptuous  to 
breathe  a  fervent  prayer,  that  India 
may  receive  the  blessing  without  the 
misery;  not  faint-heartedness,  that  I 
tremble  at  the  possibility  of  all  South¬ 
ern  Asia  being  made  a  theatre  of  con¬ 
fusion  ;  not  luke-warmness,  that  rather 
than  see  Religion  advance  upon  the 
rapid  wings  of  strife,  I  would  prefer  to 
wait  for  her  more  tardy  approach,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Commerce  and  tbe  Arts,  with 
Peace  and  Knowledge  for  her  hand¬ 
maids,  and  with  all  the  brightest  forms 
of  which  human  felicity  is  susceptible, 
crowding  in  her  train :  I  confidently 
trust,  that  there  shall  one  day  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  Asia  a  church,  of  which  the  cor¬ 
ners  shall  be  comers  of  the  land,  and 
its  foundation  the  Rock  of  Ages  ;  but 
when  remote  posterity  have  to  examine 
its  structure,  and  to  trace  the  progress 
of  its  formation,  I  wish  they  may  not 
have  to  record  that  it  was  put  together 
amidst  discord,' and  noise,  and  blood¬ 
shed,  and  confusion  of  tongues;  but 


that  it  rose  in  quietness  and  beauty, 
like  that  new  temple  where  ‘  no  ham¬ 
mer  or  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron,  was 
heard  whilst  it  was  building ;'  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  Bishop  himself— 

No  haramer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung  ; 
Like  some  tall  palm  themystic  fabric  sprung !’ 

“  That  such  may  be  the  event,  many 
hands,  many  spirits,  like  his  must  be 
engaged  in  the  work  ;  and  it  is  because 
of  my  conviction  that  they  are  rarely  to 
be  found,  that  I  feel  justified  in  affirm¬ 
ing  his  death  to  have  been  a  loss  not 
only  to  his  friends  by  whom  he  was 
loved,  or  to  his  family  of  whom  he  was 
the  idol,  but  to  England,  to  India  and 
to  the  world.” 

Upon  the  close  of  this  address,  which 
produced  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
meeting,  the  following  resolutions  were 
moved  in  succession  by  distinguished 
individuals  present,  and  imanimously 
adopted : 

“  That  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  perpetuate,  by  some  durable 
monument,  the  sense  of  public  loss  with 
which  this  community  is  impressed ; 
and  the  feelings  of  respect  and  affection 
with  which  the  Bishop  was  regarded  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

**  That  the  most  appropriate  course 
appears  to  be,  to  cause  a  sepulchral 
monument  of  marble  to  be  erected  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Calcutta ;  and 
that  subscriptions  be  received  for  this 
purpose. 

"  That  a  committee  of  management 
should  be  appointed  to  superintend 
the  receipt  and  application  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  they  be  desired  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  brother  of  tbe  late 
Bishop,  Richard  Heber,  Esq.  one  of 
the  representatives  in  Parliament  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  to  re¬ 
quest  that  he  will  superintend  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  monument  in  England. 

“  That  the  following  gentlemen  should 
form  tbe  committee  of  management : — 
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The  Venerable  ArchdeaconCorrie, 
Mr  Secretary  Lushington,  the  Honour¬ 
able  Colonel  Finch,  W.  Prinsep,  Esq., 
W.  Money,  Esq.,  Rev.  Principal  Mill, 
Rev.  W.  Eales,  Rev.  J.  Young ;  and 
that  the  Rev.  Mr  Robertson  act  as  se¬ 
cretary. 

"  That  the  committee  of  management, 
if  any  surplus  should  remain  after  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  monument,  should 
consider  the  propriety  of  applying  it  to 
the  foundation  of  an  additiontd  scholar¬ 
ship  in  Bishop’s  College,  to  be  named, 
‘Heber’s  Scholarship.’ 

That  in  addition  to  the  objects  already 
named  the  committee  should  be  at  li¬ 
berty,  if  the  funds  should  be  found  suf¬ 
ficient,  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  them 
to  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  plate,  to 
be  preserved  in  the  family  of  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  Bislu^,  as  an  heir-loom  for 
ever.” 

Proceedings  at  Sombay. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Bombay  was  assembled  in 
St  Thomas’s  Church,  on  Saturday  last, 
May  13,  for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  most  appropriate  mode  of  evin¬ 
cing  their  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
late  Right  Reverend  Regmald  Heber, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

The  Honourable  the  Governor  took 
the  chair,  and  the  meeting,  having  been 
addressed  by  his  honour  and  other 
gentlemen,  unanimorisly  came  to  the 
following  resolutions : 

“  That  this  meeting  is  penetrated 
with  feelmgs  of  the  deepest  sorrow  for 
the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  the 
late  Right  Reverend  Reginald  Heber, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  and  .whilst 
they  commemorate  with  the  highest  re¬ 
gard  the  goodness,  the  candour,  and  the 
charity  which  adorned  his  private  cha¬ 
racter,  they  reflect  with  no  less  admi¬ 
ration  on  the  lustre  of  his  public  life, 
distinguished  as  it  has  been  by  uncom¬ 
mon  talents  and  extensive  learning,  and 


consecrated  to  the  unwearied  labours 
of  his  high  and  important  station. 

“  That  a  subscription  be  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a ’fund  to 
endow  one  or  more  Scholarships  at 
Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  this  Presidency,  to  be  called 
<  Bishop  Heber’s  Bombay  Scholar¬ 
ships.’  ” 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Madras,  held  at  the  Government  Gar¬ 
dens,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of 
April  1826: — 

The  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Bart. 
K.C.B.  in  the  Chair,  the  following  re¬ 
solutions  were  unanimously  adopted :  * 
“  That  as  the  character  of  the  late 
Bishop  Heber  was  regarded  with  uni¬ 
versal  love  and  veneration,  and  as  his 
life  was  of  inestimable  value,  from  the 
works  of  piety  and  benevolence  which 
were  in  a  great  measure  dependent  up¬ 
on  it,  and  which  were  prosecuted  with 
ardour,  and  with  the  happiest  effect,  to 
the  very  hour  of  its  terminution,  so  his 
death  has  excited  the  deepest  feeling  of 
grief  in  this  settlement,  and  is  esteem¬ 
ed  by  the  present  meeting  a  calamity 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity. 

“  That  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  this  settle¬ 
ment  towards  the  late  beloved  and  re¬ 
vered  Bishop,  a  monument  be  erected 
to  his  memory  in  St  George’s  church, 
and  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson, 
the  domestic  chaplain  and  esteemed 
friend  of  the  Bishop,  be  requested  to 
prepare  the  inscription. 

“  That  a  subscription  be  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  last  resolu¬ 
tion  (that  proposed  by  Sir  G.  Walker) 
into  effect,  and  that  any  surplus  fund 
be  appropriated  in  the  manner  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  honour  to  Bishop  Heber’s 
memory. 

“  That  a  Committee  of  Management 
be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons  : 
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HIr  Ralph  Palmer.  | 
The  lion.  Mr  Orsme. 
Sir  K.  Comyn. 

Sir  O.  Rickets. 

The  Veaprable  Areh- 
rtescon  Vaughan. 

I.t.  Col.  H.  O.  A.  Tay> 
lor. 

D.  Hill,  Ssq. 
i.leut.  Col.  Agnew. 

R.  <1lvr.  Esq. 


Captain  Krlghly. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Denton. 
Captain  Sim. 

P.  Cator,  Esq. 

Seth  Sam,  Esq. 

W.  Scott,  Esq. 

Lieut.  Col.  Stewart. 
The  Rev.  W.  Roy. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Moor- 
som. 

J.  Owatkin,  Esq. 


anil  that  the  Rev.  W.  Roy  and  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Mooreom  be  requested  to 
officiate  as  Secretaries,  and  Mr  Gwat- 
kin  as  Treasurer.” 

Tlie  followini^  tribute  from  an  Ar¬ 
menian  to  the  late  Bishop  appears  in 
the  Harkam  of  April  17  : 

«  On  Friday  last,  when  the  melan¬ 
choly  intelligence  was  made  known 
among  the  members  of  the  limited  Ar¬ 
menian  community  of  Calcutta,  who 
have  been  treated  by  his  Lordship  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration, 
they  were  not  only  seized  with  poig¬ 
nant  grief  at  the  premature  death  of 
such  an  excellent  character,  but  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  national  misfortune  to  lose, 
in  Bishop  Heber,  a  sincere  friend  to 
the  Haican  race,  and  to  the  church  of 
Armenia.  Accordingly,  yesterday  be¬ 
ing  the  sixth  Sunday  of  Lent,  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  code  of  that  ancient  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  high  mass  and  office  were 
performed  by  Ter  Joseph  Stephen, 
late  Vicar  of  the  Armenian  church  in 
Calcutta,  for  the  rest  of  the  de- 


than  usual,  and  their  countenances 
plainly  expressed  their  grief  for  the 
loss  of  one  so  beloved,  and  who  had  their 
interest  so  much  at  heart.  While  the 
awful  knells,  corresponding  to  the  age 
of  his  Lordship,  fell  mournfully  on 
their  ears,  many  of  them  were  evidently 
overpowered  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  and  r^;ret  for  the  loss  Christian¬ 
ity  has  sustained.  Indeed  the  whole  of 
the  community  were  assembled  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
their  gratitude  to  departed  merit,  and 
to  offer  their  prayers  to  God  for  the 


spiritual  rest  of  him  who  was  so  unre¬ 
mittingly  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  promulgating  its  most 
pure  and  salutaiy  doctrines.” 

The  subscriptions  to  Bishop' Heber  s 
monument  amounted,  on  the  18th  of 
May,  to  22,960  rupees ;  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore  subscribed  1000. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Gifford, 
Baron  Gifford,  of  St  Leo¬ 
nard’s,  IN  THE  County  of  De¬ 
von;  Master  of  the  Rolls; 
Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  Recorder  of 
Bristol. 

Lord  Gifford  was  bom  at  Exeter, 
on  the  24th  of  February  1779.  The 
natural  disposition  of  mankind  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  marvellous,  has  probably 
been  the  cause  of  several  statements 
which  have  appeared  of  the  very  hum¬ 
ble  condition  of  his  family.  It  was, 
however,  perfectly  respectable.  Lonl 
Gifford’s  father  was  an  extensive  deal¬ 
er  in  hops,  grocery,  and  drapery ;  and 
his  uncle  was  a  physician,  resident  in 
Exeter.  The  father  of  Lord  Gifford 
was  twice  married,  and  had  by  his  se¬ 
cond  marriage  four  children,  of  whom 
Lord  Gifford  was  the  youngest. 

Robert  received  his  education  at  a 
school  at  Alphington,  near  Exeter,  kept 
by  Dr  Halloran,  a  man  remarkable  for 
bis  talents,  and  for  his  misapplication 
of  them.  From  early  youth,  Robert 
Gifford,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
quickness  of  bis  apprehension,  evinced 
a  great  inclination  for  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  was  desirous  to  go  to  the 
bar ;  but  his  father  did  not  think  that, 
consistently  with  his  duty  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  he  should  be 
justified  in  incurring  the  expense  of 
educating  his  youngest  son  for  that 
branch  of  the  profession  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  when  Robert  had  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  was  articled  by  his 
father  to  Mr  Jones,  a  very  respectable 
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attorney  of  Exeter,  in  whose  office  he 
remained  the  usual  period.  Mr  Gif- 
!  ford  became  a  great  favourite  with  Mr 
b  Jones,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  clerkship,  in  consequence  of  Mr 
•  Jones’s  ill  health,  the  chief  manage- 

r  ment  of  the  business  devolved  upon 

r  him.  While  in  this  situation,  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  talents,  and  the  perspicui¬ 
ty  of  his  judgment,  did  not  escape  the 
)  observation  of  many  intelligent  men; 
and  various  instances  of  the  quickness 
of  his  penetration  in  unravelling  legal 
;  difficulties,  are  remembered  by  his  early 
acquaintance.  One  day  the  late  Mr 
'  Baring,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
city  of  Exeter,  having  some  business  of 
importance  which  required  legal  ad- 
,  vice,  called  to  consult  Mr  Jones  on  the 
!  subject.  That  gentleman,  though  well 
skilled  in  his  profession,  being  some- 
r  what  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  of 
I  the  case,  turned  to  his  clerk,  and  ask¬ 
ed  his  opinion,  which  Mr  Gifford  gave 
,  with  equal  readiness,  perspicuity,  and 
I  modesty.  Mr  Baring  was  perfectly  sa¬ 
tisfied  ;  and  on  leaving  the  house  said 
I  to  a  friend  whom  he  met,  that  he  had 

I  just  been  talking  with  a  young  man, 

1  who,  if  he  lived,  would  certainly  be  one 
day  Lord  Chancellor. 

I  It  is  probable  that  Mr  Gifford  had 

been  induced  to  entertain  expectations 
I  of  being  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr 
t  Jones,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
r  his  articles  ;  ami  it  is  also  probable  that 

I  the  arrival  of  Mr  Jones’s  nephew  from 

b  London,  to  assume  the  management  of 

!  his  uncle’s  office,  might  have  occasion- 
I  ed  him  some  disappointment, 

f  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  Mr 

$  Gifford  found  himself  his  own  master, 

,  his  original  inclination  towards  the  bar 
r  revivetl  with  double  force.  Under  the 
s  will  of  his  father,  who  died  during  the 

f  second  year  of  his  clerkship,  he  had  be- 

t  come  entitled  to  some  property ;  but  it 

’  Was  scarcely  adequate  to  meet  those 

9  heavy  and  unavoidable  expenses  which 

s  must  be  contemplated  by  every  young 
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man  who  determines  upon  making  tfie 
bar  his  profession.  Between  him  and 
his  brothers,  however,  there  had  always 
been  the  strongest  attachment,  and  they 
most  liberally  declared,  that  he  should 
not  want  any  assistance  which  they 
could  furnish,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ffi- 
vourite  object.  Thus  assured,  Mr  Gif¬ 
ford  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  in  1800. 

On  his  first  coming  to  London,  Mr 
Gifford  was  two  years  as  a  pupil  with 
Mr  Robert  Bayly,  who  was  then  prac¬ 
tising  as  a  specid  pleader,  and  who  is 
at  present  one  of  the  barristers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  western  circuit ;  and  in  1803, 
he  began  to  practise  as  a  special  plead¬ 
er  himself,  his  chambers  being  in  Essex 
Court,  in  the  Temple.  Although  un¬ 
aided  by  any  powerful  connexion,  yet 
his  knowledge  and  his  unremitting  at¬ 
tention  gradually  brought  him  into  ex« 
tensive  practice. 

On  the  12th  of  February  1808,  Mr 
Gifford  was  called  to  the  bar,  where 
his  abilities,  and  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  legal  learning,  soon  attracted 
much  notice.  He  joined  the  western 
circuit,  and  the  Exeter  and  Devon  ses¬ 
sions,  where  he  almost  immediately  got 
into  considerable  business ;  and  both  on 
the  circuit  and  in  London  he  was  stea¬ 
dily  making  progress  towards  distinct 
tion,  when  one  of  those  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  sometimes  occur, 
brought  bis  talents  into  full  play,  and 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
public.  He  was  retained  to  argue  the 
case  of  Mogg  versus  Mogg,  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  involving  a 
number  of  important  and  difficult  points 
connected  with  the  law  of  real  proper¬ 
ty,  with  which  he  was  peculiarly  fami¬ 
liar  ;  and  on  the  argument  be  exhibited 
so  profound  a  knowledge,  and  so  much 
readiness  in  the  application  of  it,  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late 
Lord  Ellenborongh,  then  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  who  in- 
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vited  him  to  his  house,  and  to  whose 
strong  recommendation,  added  to  that 
of  the  late  learned  and  venerable  Sir 
James  Mansfield,  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  was  prin¬ 
cipally  indebted  for  his  early  and  sud¬ 
den  advancement. 

.  Soon  after  this  event,  another  case 
occurred  in  which  he  added  to  the  re¬ 
putation  he  had  already  acquired,  and 
proved  that  his  talents  for  dealing  with 
numerous  and  complicated  facts,  were 
at  least  equal  to  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  law.  A  commission  of  lunacy  having 
been  issued  against  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Baker,  at  the  instance  of  his 
brother  and  sister,  Mr  Gifibrd  was  re¬ 
tained  for  the  latter ;  and  during  an  in¬ 
vestigation  which  lasted  nine  days  at 
the  Castle  at  Exeter,  and  in  which  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  late  Mr  Daun- 
cy,  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  his 
day,  and  Mr  Abbott,  the  present  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  (who  were  brought  down  spe¬ 
cially  on  that  occasion,)  Mr  Gilford  ex¬ 
hibited  powers,  both  of  argument  and 
of  oratory,  of  the  highest  order,  and 
which  are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  every  one  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion.  ^ 

On  the  9th  of  May  1817,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Solicitor-General.  On  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench,  by  the 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
shortly  after  took  his  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  the  borough  of  Eye,  in  Suf¬ 
folk.  After  this,  he  left  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  in  order  to  practise  in 
Chancery,  which  he  continued  to  do 
till  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  in  1824. 
During  this  period  he  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leader  in  the  appeals  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  acquired  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  Scotch  law,  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  employed  in  so  useful  a  man¬ 
ner  for  the  country,  in  his  capacity  of 
Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Vicary 


Gibbs,  Mr  Gifford  was  chosen  by  the 
Corporation  of  Bristol  to  be  their  Re¬ 
corder,  an  office  which  has  never  been 
held  but  by  persons  of  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  legal  merit.  The  duties  of  this 
station  Mr  Gifford  dischai^ed  highly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Corporation ;  and 
he  was  requested  by  them  to  sit  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  for  a  whole-length 
portrait,  to  be  placed  in  the  Town-hall 
of  the  city  of  Bristol. 

While  Sir  Robert  Gifford  was  Soli¬ 
citor-General,  he  distinguished  himself 
on  the  trial  of  Dr  Watson,  in  June 
1817,  and  also  at  the  trials  under  the 
Special  Commission  at  Derby,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  the  same  year. 

In  July  1819,  on  Sir  Samuel  Shep¬ 
herd’s  being  appointed  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  Sir  Robert 
Gifford  succeeded  him  as  Attorney- 
General.  In  this  important  office,  the 
due  execution  of  the  duties  of  which 
requires  a  happy  union  of  firmness  and 
rudence.  Sir  Robert  Gifford  deported 
imself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  ge¬ 
neral  satisfaction.  He  was  so  cautious 
to  avoid  prosecuting,  except  in  cases  in 
which  he  felt  confident  that  conviction 
must  be  the  result,  that,  we  believe, 
not  a  single  instance  occurred  of  any 
fisilure  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  du¬ 
ring  his  continuance  in  office. 

In  the  latter  end  of  April  1820,  Sir 
Robert  Gifford  prosecuted  to  convic¬ 
tion  the  conspirators  in  the  “  Cato 
Street  plot.”  But  the  most  important 
cause  in  which  Sir  Robert  Gifford  was 
engaged  as  Attorney-General,  was  one 
of  a  very  trying  nature  ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  was  wholly  without  precedent. 
It  was  the  prosecution  by  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  of  Queen  Caroline.  The 
opinions  taken  upon  the  subject  varied 
in  the  extreme  ;  and  though  a  few  were 
for  a  prosecution,  others  recommended 
silence  and  a  compromise.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral  was  on  the  temperate  side;  but, 
while  deliberating,  the  demise  of  the 
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venerated  monarch  took  place  ;  and 
soon  after,  the  country  was  alarmed  by 
the  report  that  the  Queen  Consort  was 
on  her  way  to  England.  Decisive  mea* 
sures  were  then  considered  necessary. 
A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General, 
Sir  Robert  Gifford,  and  Sir  John  Cop¬ 
ley,  its  prosecution  was  intrusted.  In 
the  performance  of  this  important  and 
awful  duty,  Sir  Robert  Gifford  betray¬ 
ed  no  asperity,  nor  evinced  any  eager¬ 
ness  to  criminate  the  royal  personage. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  adhered  strictly  to  the  pledge 
which  he  gave  in  opening  the  case. — 
“  My  Lords,”  said  he,  “  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  chaise,  or  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  investigation,  it  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  enlarge.  Your 
Lordships,  and  every  individual  in  the 
country,  are  fully  capable  of  estimating 
these  topics  in  their  proper  light.  The 
only  consolation  which  I  derive  under 
the  discharge  of  the  doty  which  I  have 
now  to  fulfil  is,  that  it  calls  not  upon 
me  to  address  myself  to  your  Lordships’ 
passions  or  feelings ;  and  that  I  shall 
best  discharge  it,  according  to  your 
Lordships’  command,  by  abstaining 
from  any  observation  which  might  tend 
to  a^ravate  the  charge  made  against  so 
illustrious  a  person.” 

If,  as  has  been  said  by  some.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Gifford  was  not  quite  so  effective 
in  his  opening  statement  on  this  inte¬ 
resting  occasion  as  it  was  thought  he 
would  be,  the  fact  will  be  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  when  the  great  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  the 
extraordinary  and  disgusting  nature  of 
the  details  into  which  he  had  to  enter, 
are  considered.  But  whatever  defi¬ 
ciencies  may  be  supposed  to  have  exist¬ 
ed  in  his  opening  statement,  they  were 
amply  atoned  for  in  that  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  more  important  part  of  his 
duty — his  reply,  which  far  surpassed 
the  expectations  of  all  who  hoard  him. 


It  occupied  in  its  delivery  the  greater 
part  of  two  days,  namely,  the  27th  and 
the  28th  of  October  1820  ;  and  was  re¬ 
plete  with  convincing  argument,  and 
felicitous  expression. 

Although  Sir  Robert  Gifford  was 
not  a  very  frequent,  nor  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  speaker  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  (a  circumstance  in  a  great  degree 
attributable  to  that  diffidence  which  too 
often  accompanies  great  qualities,  and 
prevents  their  possessor  from  fully  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  his  own  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers,)  he  was  by  no  means  an  idle  or  in¬ 
attentive  listener  to  the  various  discus¬ 
sions  which  took  place  in  that  assem¬ 
bly.  During  the  time  that  he  sat  there, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  those 
debates  which  had  reference  to  topics 
connected  with  his  professional  habits, 
and  official  duties. 

The  year  1824  was  a  year  rich  in 
honours  to  Sir  Robert  Gifford.  On  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Dallas,  lie 
was,  on  the  8th  of  January,  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  the  compliment  of  an  honorary 
degree  of  M.A.  There  being  at  this 
time  a  great  arrear  of  business  in  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  determined  by  the  Cabi¬ 
net  that  Sir  Robert  Gifford,  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  laws  of  Scotland 
was  well  known,  should,  in  addition  to 
the  office  of  Chief-Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  be  appointed  Depu¬ 
ty  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
assist  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  hearing 
and  iletermining  the  appeals  from  Scot¬ 
land.  Accordingly,  he  was  created  a 
Peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Gifford,  of 
St  Leonard’s,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
his  patent  being  dated  January28, 1824, 
with  a  limitation  of  the  honours  to  his 
issue  male.  The  arrangement  which 
took  place  upon  this  occasion  was  ns 
follows  :  The  Lord  Chancellor  attend¬ 
ed  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday- 
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and  Thursdays,  to  hear  writs  of  error, 
and  English  and  Irish  appeals;  and 
Lord  Gifford  presided  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  for  the  de> 
termination  of  appeals  from  Scotland. 
During  that  and  the  two  succeeding 
sessions  of  Parliament,  he  devoted  him* 
self  gratuitously  to  the  assiduous  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  new  and  important  duties. 
So  satisfactory  were  his  decisions  con¬ 
sidered  in  Scotland,  that,  when  he  vi¬ 
sited  that  country  in  the  autumn  of 
1825,  he  was  received  with  the  most 
marked  respect  by  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  by  all  other  per¬ 
sons  of  legal  eminence.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  he  was 
unanimously  complimented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city. 

Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  dying  on  the  25th  of  March 
1824,  Lord  Gifford,  on  the  5th  of 
April  following,  was  made  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  This  caused  a  great  increase 
of  labour  to  him  ;  for  it  l^ame  a  part 
of  his  duty  to  dispose  of  the  numerous 
appeals  brought  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Privy  Council.  These  va¬ 
rious  duties,  both  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  in  the  Privy  Council,  (in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Rolls,^  were  performed  by 
Lord  Gifford  entirely  gratuitously. 

But  all  this  was  done  at  the  expense 
of  health  and  strength.  During  almost 
the  whole  period  of  this  laborious  exer¬ 
tion,  those  who  were  nearly  and  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  him,  experien¬ 
ced  the  utmost  anxiety  on  his  account. 
At  tlie  very  moment  of  a  most  wanton 
and  bitter  attack,  in  which  it  was  sta¬ 
ted  in  Parliament  that  the  Rolls  was 
all  but  a  sinecure,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  was  attended  by  medical  men, 
whose  deliberate  and  expressed  opi* 
nion  was,  that  over-fatigue  was  under¬ 
mining  his  constitution.  Mucli  pain 
unquestionably  he  did  feel  at  that  unjust 
attack;  but  the  only  answer  he  ever  gave 


it  was  the  continuance  of  his  efforts  and 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

Utterly  worn  down  and  exhausted 
by  his  anxious  and  unremitting  exer¬ 
tions,  Lord  Gifford,  accompanied  by 
his  family,  left  London  on  the  23d  of 
August  1826,  for  a  house  which  he  had 
taken  on  the  Marine  Parade  at  Dover. 
He  was  at  that  time  suffering  under  a 
severe  bilious  attack.  On  Saturday  the 
2d  of  September,  symptoms  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels  appeared  ;  on  the 
next  day  he  became  much  worse  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  that  could 
possibly  be  made  by  bis  medical  at¬ 
tendants,  Dr  Macarthur  and  Mr  San- 
key,  at  a  little  after  six  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Monday  the  4th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  this  valuable  man  breathed  his  last, 
to  the  inconsolable  grief  of  his  friends, 
and  the  sincere  regret  of  the  public  at 
large. 

In  person.  Lord  Gifford  was  well- 
proportioned,  and  of  about  the  middle 
stature ;  his  carriage  was  easy,  his  as¬ 
pect  mild,  without  any  admixture  of 
weakness ;  his  eye  was  quick  and  in¬ 
telligent  ;  his  general  manner  and  ad¬ 
dress  calm,  frank,  and  engaging.  With 
a  liberality,  especially  honourable  in  a 
political  opponent,  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle,  a  day  or  two  after  Lord  Gifford’s 
death,  published  the  following  just  and 
admirable  character  of  him : — 

“  Few  men  will  be  more  deeply  de¬ 
plored  by  their  family,  or  more  tender¬ 
ly  remembered  by  their  friends.  His 
own  affectionate  nature  secured  for  him 
the  warm  regard  of  those  who  were 
near  enough  to  see  into  his  character. 
His  mind,  unstained  by  vice,  had  no 
need  of  concealment,  and  was  at  liberty 
to  indulge  its  native  frankness.  He  was 
unassuming,  unaffected,  mild,  friendly, 
indulgent,  and,  in  intimate  society, 
gently  playful.  Hie  attachments  were 
constant,  his  resentment  (for  he  had  no 
enmity)  was  hard  to  provoke,  and  easi¬ 
ly  subsided.  In  his  last  moments  he 
was  sustained  by  the  domestic  affection 
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and  religions  hope  which  had  cheered 
his  life. 

His  natural  simplicity  and  modesty 
were  unspoiled  by  rapid  elevation  and 
splendid  prospects  of  ambition  ;  and  if 
these  retiring  virtues  could,  without  lo¬ 
sing  their  nature,  be  generally  known, 
they  must  have  softened  many  of  those 
ungentle  feelings  which  such  an  ele¬ 
vation  is  apt  to  excite. 

“  It  may  with  truth  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  rose  by  *  fair  means,’  and  in  a 
high  station  bore  his  faculties  meekly. 
By  the  very  diligent  application  of  an 
uncommonly  quick,  cl^r,  and  distin¬ 
guishing  mind,  he  became  so  learned 
in  his  profession,  that  the  late  Lord 
Chief- Justice  Gibbs  (himself  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  his  age)  assured  the 
present  writer,  that,  since  the  death  of 
Dunning,  he  had  known  no  man  equal 
as  a  general  lawyer  to  Gifford.  He 
had  the  gift  of  conveying  the  subtle  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  abstruse  learning  of  the 
law  with  a  very  rare  union  of  perspi¬ 
cuity  and  brevity.  He  was  soon  dis¬ 
tinguished  on  the  Western  Circuit, 
where  the  friendship  of  two  such  admi¬ 
rable  persons  as  Horner  and  Lens  was 
an  earnest  of  the  esteem  of  wise  and 
good  men.  He  was  sought  out  by  Mi¬ 
nisters,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  person¬ 
ally  unknown,  to  All  the  office  of  Soli¬ 
citor-General.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  a 
severe  but  most  upright  judge,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  declared  his  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  appointment  had  been 
made  on  the  fair  principle  of  profes¬ 
sional  merit. 

It  was  his  lot  to  hold  office  in  a 
stormy  season ;  but  all  who  knew  him 
will  bear  a  testimony,  now  unsuspect¬ 
ed,  that  the  performance  of  rigorous 
duties  was  uncongenial  to  his  nature. 
The  most  remarkable  display  of  his  ta¬ 
lents  was  made  on  a  splendid  theatre, 
but  on  an  occasion  so  painful,  that  to 
revive  the  remembrance  of  it  more  dis¬ 
tinctly,  would  not  be  in  unison  with 
his  amiable  temper. 


“  He  was  appointed,  with  universal 
approbation,  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  a  title  of 
honour  which  seemed  to  be  the  pledge 
of  higher  advancement. 

“  When  the  immense  accumulation 
of  Scotch  appeals  was  thought  to  re¬ 
quire  some  alteration  in  the  appellate 
jurisdiction.  Lord  Gifford  was  chosen, 
for  his  unequalled  knowledge  of  Scotch 
law,  to  carry  the  new  measure  into  ef¬ 
fect,  and  for  that  purpose  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  newly-created  office  of  De¬ 
puty  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Various  opinions  existed  about  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  office,  but  there  was  no 
diversity  of  opinion  about  the  fitness  of 
the  man,  and  it  was  universally  owned 
that  he  was  selected  for  his  fitness. 

“  The  Journals  of  Parliament  will 
attest  the  speed  with  which  he  remo* 
ved  the  mass  of  undecided  appeals ;  and 
the  unanimous  applause  of  Scotch  law¬ 
yers  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  wis¬ 
dom,  learning,  and  justice  with  which 
he  accomplished  that  arduous  task. 

“  Among  the  numerous  body  who 
have  risen  from  the  middle  classes  to 
the  highest  stations  of  the  law,  it  will 
be  hard  to  name  any  individual  who 
owed  his  preferment  more  certainly  to 
a  belief  of  his  merit  than  Lord  Gifmrd, 
or  who  possessed  more  of  those  virtues 
which  are  most  fitted  to  disarm  the 
jealousy  naturally  attendant  on  great 
and  sudden  advancement.” 

Lord  Gifford  married,  April  6,  1816, 
Harriet-Maria,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Drewe,  of  Broad 
Hembury,  near  Honiton,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  the  descendant  of  a  highly 
respectable  family,  (long  resident  at 
their  seat  called  Grange,  in  that  parish,^ 
which  has  repeatedly  furnished  High 
Sheriffs  for  the  county.  By  this  mar¬ 
riage  he  had  issue,  while  living,  three 
sons,  Robert-Francis,  (his  successor,) 
born  March  19,  1817,  John,  and  Ed- 
ward-Scott;  and  three  daughters,  Char- 
lottc-Dorothy,  Harriet-Jane,  and  Ca- 
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roline ;  and  Lady  Gifford  gave  birth  to 
another  son,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
about  nine  weeks  after  Lord  Gifford’s 
death. 

The  very  Rev.  William  Shipley, 
D.D.  Dean  of  St  Asaph. 

William  Davies  Shipley,  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  and  Anna-Maria  Mordaunt, 
a  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
was  bom  at  Midgham,  in  Berkshire, 
on  Saturday  the  5th  of  October  1745, 
O.  S.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
Westminster  School,  but  upon  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  father,  in  1760,  to  the 
Deanery  of  Winchester,  he  was  remo¬ 
ved  to  the  College  there,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Oxford  in  1763,  and  was 
admitted  student  of  Christ  Church,  of 
which  society  his  father  had  been  a  Ca¬ 
non  some  few  years  before.  Here  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1770,  and 
aoon  afterwards  (viz.  in  1771 1  was  col¬ 
lated  by  his  father,  then  Bisnop  of  St 
Asaph,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Wrexham, 
Denbighshire,  when  he  left  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  from  that  time  resided  in 
Wales.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr  Her¬ 
ring,  in  1774,  he  succeeded  to  the 
Deanery  of  St  Asaph,  and  likewise  to 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  that  diocese. 

In  1777,  he  married  Penelope,  the 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Ellis 
Yonge,  of  Brynyorken,  Esq.  and  Pene¬ 
lope  his  wife,  daughter  of  ColonelJames 
Russell  Stapleton,  of  the  Guards,  and 
of  Grey’s  Court,  Oxfordshire. 

From  his  father,  the  Dean  inherited 
a  sincere  attachment  to  our  excellent 
constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  to 
those  liberal  principles  which  produced 
the  Revolution,  and  established  the 
House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms.  It  was  the  defence  of 
these  principles  that  engaged  him  in  a 
contest,  which,  at  the  time,  drew  the 
general  attention  of  the  public,  and  will 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  liis  man¬ 


ly  and  disinterested  character,  for  the 
principles  which  he  maintained  were 
then  no  longer  fashionable. 

'With  this  contest  is  connected  the 
illustrious  name  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  not  long  afterwards  (viz.  in  1783) 
became  the  Dean’s  brotlier-in-law,  by 
his  marriage  with  Anna-Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 
About  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
that  steady  friend  to  liberty  had  writ¬ 
ten  and  published  a  little  piece  on  the 
subject  of  government,  entitled,  “  A 
Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  and  a 
Farmer.”  Of  this  piece,  he  was  the 
known  and  acknowledged  author.  The 
Dean  of  St  Asaph  republished  it  in 
Wales,  upon  which  he  was  indicted  for 
a  libel  by  a  political  adversary ;  but 
the  ostensible  prosecutor  was  William 
Jones,  the  present  Marshal  of  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison,  at  that  time  a  Welsh  at¬ 
torney.  The  prosecution  was  long  and 
vexatious ;  for  the  prosecutor,  after 
twice  bringing  the  cause  for  trial  in  a 
Welsh  court,  suddenly  moved  it  by  cer¬ 
tiorari  to  Shrewsbury.  When  it  came 
there  to  a  hearing  before  Mr  Justice 
Buller,  the  jury  were  inclined  to  nega¬ 
tive  the  charge  of  libel,  and  refused  to 
give  a  general  verdict  against  the  Dean. 
In  this  celebrated  trial,  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whether  or  not  the  matter 
was  libellous  ;  and  the  single  point  in 
debate,  whether  or  not  the  jury  were 
to  decide  upon  it.  For  the  prosecution 
it  was  contended,  that  they  were  not ; 
and  the  judge,  in  summing  up,  inculca¬ 
ted  the  same  doctrine,  which  indeed  at 
that  period  was  generally  current  in  the 
courts.  The  jury,  however,  gave  a  ver¬ 
dict,  by  which  tliey  found  the  publish¬ 
ing  only,  evidently  meaning  that  they 
found  nothing  libellous  in  the  matter  : 
but  this  verdict  not  satisfying  the  judge, 
it  was  altered,  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
prosecutor’s  counsel,  (Mr  Bearcroft) 
and  given,  according  to  his  dictation, 
in  these  words,  yuilty  of  publishing, 
hut  whether  a  libel  or  no,  we  do  not 
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Jind,  The  case  was  then  brought  up 
for  judgment  into  the  King’s  Bench, 
when  that  Court  had  the  sagacity  to 
discover  a  flaw  in  some  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  thereupon  quashed  the 
whole. 

Sucli  was  the  termination  of  that 
long*))rotracted  case  ;  but  it  led  to  an 
alteration  which  was  made  some  years 
afterwards  in  the  law  of  libel,  or  rather 
in  the  practice  of  the  courts.  We  al¬ 
lude  to  the  statute,  by  which,  in  cases 
of  libel,  the  jury  are  authorized  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact. 
The  statute  did  not  pass  without  great 
repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers : 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  profession,  viz.  the 
Lords  Thurlow  and  Kenyon,  thought 
fit  to  enter  their  protest  against  it. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance 
that  attended  the  case  was  this  :  while 
the  Dean  was  under  prosecution  for  a 
publication  of  the  pretended  libel,  the 
author  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Sir  William  Jones,  who  was  too 
intrepid  and  open  an  assertor  of  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  to  wish  for  any 
concealment,  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord 
Kenyon,  at  that  time  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester,  while  the  indictment  was  ly¬ 
ing  in  his  Court,  avowing  himself  to  be 
the  author  of  the  piece  in  question,  and 
maintaining  that  every  position  in  it  was 
strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  England. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  trans¬ 
action,  the  Dean’s  conduct  was  irre¬ 
proachable.  He  knew  the  principles  of 
the  Dialogue  to  be  sound,  and  those  he 
resolutely  maintained,  but  without  any 
mixture  of  personal  animosity,  much 
less  with  any  criminal  design.  From 
his  father  he  had  learned  to  “  pay  due 
reverence  to  the  constitution  he  had 
learned,  that  “  it  was  his  duty  to  study 
its  principles,  and  consider  its  structure, 
that  he  might  be  qualified  to  defend,  to 
preserve,  and  to  improve  it.”  From  the 
same  source  he  had  learned,  that  in 


wliatever  hands  power  is  lodged  under 
any  government,  there  always  goes  with 
it  an  obligation  to  use  it  to  those  pur¬ 
poses  of  public  good,  for  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  given  that  “  this 
is  the  only  good  tenure  by  which  all 
authority  is  held.”  These  were  the 
principles  in  which  the  Dean  was  edu¬ 
cated,  and  throughout  the  course  of  bis 
long  life  he  found  no  reason  to  change 
them. 

This  adherence  to  his  principles  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  preface  which  he  wrote 
when  he  gave  an  edition  of  his  father’s 
works  in  1792.  He  there  asserts, 
“  that  the  teachers  of  a  religion  whose 
principle  is  to  do  good  to  all  men,  can¬ 
not,  without  deserting  their  ofiice,  for¬ 
bear  to  teach  the  duties  of  princes  and 
magistrates,  and  to  show  the  guilt  and 
ruin  arising  from  the  violation  of  those 
duties  ;  that,  on  such  occasions,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  raise  our  concep¬ 
tions  above  the  common  business  of 
private  life,  and  venture  to  apply  the 
simple  precepts  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
greatest  and  most  important  operations 
of  government ;  that  in  the  plainness  of 
those  precepts  there  is  a  depth  of  wis¬ 
dom  sufficient  to  direct  the  highest  ac¬ 
tions  of  men  ;  that  the  sublimity  of  the 
Christian  morals  consists  in  the  useful¬ 
ness,  the  extent,  the  universality  of  the 
principles ;  that  they  give  laws,  not 
only  to  the  vulgar,  but  to  statesmen, 
princes,  and  lawgivers  themselves.” 
And  farther,  “  that  the  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion  should  consider  themselves  as  the 
teachers  of  whatever  is  good  and  useful 
to  mankind ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
teachers  of  the  gospel.”  “  Let  the 
clergy,”  says  he,  “  like  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  pay  all  due  submission 
to  the  powers  that  are  set  over  us  for 
our  good  ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute,  ho¬ 
nour  to  whom  honour  is  due  ;  but  let 
them  teach  the  greatest  their  duty ; 
that  they  are  not  only  servants  of  our 
common  Master,  but  by  the  very  tenure 
of  their  office,  servants  of  the  people.” 
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■  And  as  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph  en¬ 
joyed  this  domestic  example  for  his 
conduct  in  general,  so  especially  had  he 
the  same  excellent  pattern  for  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  manner  of  his  preaching. 
The  Sermons  of  his  father  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  such  doctrines  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  that  “  to  establish  among  men 
the  practice  of  moral  goodness  and 
righteousness  is  the  great  end  of  true 
religion that  “  matters  of  positive  in¬ 
stitution  are  subordinate,  and  useful 
only  as  they  promote  the  practice  of 
real  godliness,  virtue,  and  charity  that 
“  we  do  not  think  justly  of  our  holy 
religion,  unless  we  remember  that  it  is 
the  most  extensive  and  universal  of  all 
religious  dispensations that  it  is  not 
only  reveal^,  but  adapted  to  every 
country  and  every  climate,  to  all  the 
different  races  of  men,  and  to  all  the 
inhnite  forms  of  society  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  they  can  be  placed 
that  “  by  mixing  intimately  with  the 
springs  and  principles  of  action,  it  as¬ 
sumes  a  right  to  conduct  and  govern 
every  scene  of  human  life,  and  forms 
(as  the  exigencies  of  the  world  require) 
not  only  saints  and  martyrs,  but  princes 
and  statesmen.”  These  doctrines  were 
conveyed  in  an  unaffected  style,  which, 
for  purity  and  elegance,  has  not  any 
superior  in  our  language.  Such  was 
the  rational  and  liberal  course  of 
preaching  which  the  Dean  had  for  his 
example,  and  which  he  respectfully  and 
uniformly  followed. 

Dr  Shipley  died  at  Boddryddan,  on 
iheTthof  June  1826.  By  his  marriage  he 
had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of 
the  sons  only  Charles,  the  youngest, 
survives  him ;  he  is  Rector  of  May- 
pooder,  in  Dorsetshire.  The  third, 
Captfdn  Conway  Shipley,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  fell,  in  the  course  of  the  late 
war,  in  an  action  near  Lisbon ;  a  mo¬ 
nument  was  erected  to  his  memory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus  by  the  oflirers 
of  Sir  Charles  Cotton’s  fleet.  William, 


the  eldest,  married  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart,  by 
whom  he  left  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
The  Dean’s  daughters  are,  Penelope, 
the  wife  of  Dr  Pelham  Warren,  M.D. ; 

Anna  Maria,  widow  of - Dartwood, 

Esq.  and  Amelia,  widow  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Reginald  (Heber),  late  Lord  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Calcutta. 

The  Hon.  C.  H.  Hutchinson. 

On  the  26th  August  at  Benlomond 
House,  Downshire  Hill,  Hampstead, 
the  Hon.  Christopher  Hely  Hutchin¬ 
son,  after  a  lingering  illness,  aged  59. 
Mr  Hutchinson  was  the  fifth  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  by 
his  wife  Christiana,  Baroness  of  Do- 
noughmore.  His  father  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  gifted,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  men  of  his  day  in 
Ireland.  Unlike  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen,  though  he  had  inherited  a 
good  patenial  property,  and  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  became  possessed  of  an  estate  of 
six  thousand  a-year,  he  followed,  with 
the  utmost  zeaJ,  his  profession  of  tiie 
law,  which  was  in  those  times  the  pur¬ 
suit  offering  the  greatest  facilities  for 
the  display  of  talent  and  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  distinction.  To  Mr  Hutchin¬ 
son  it  was  at  once  lucrative  and  honour¬ 
able,  by  enabling  him  to  realize  four¬ 
score  thousand  pounds  at  the  bar,  and 
to  fill  the  office  of  Prime  Sergeant ; 
subsequently  to  which,  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  Provost  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  Privy  Seal,  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ireland.  His  son  Christopher 
had,  consequently,  from  his  early  youth 
all  the  advantages  that  are  derived  from 
rank,  fortune,  and  high  consideration. 
His  mother  was  an  immediate  descend¬ 
ant  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Governor 
of  Nottingham  castle,  and  seemed  to 
have  inherited  much  of  his  talents, 
firmness,  and  piety.  It  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  her  example,  and  to  the  in- 
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flaenre  of  a  happy  home,  that  her  son 
first  received  the  impression  that  re¬ 
mained  indelible,  that  happiness  was 
only  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  cir¬ 
cle.  His  education  was  conducted  on 
the  most  liberal  principles,  combining 
the  advantages  of  private  and  public 
tuition.  He  gained  various  academic 
honours  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
where  he  took  a  degree,  and  was  much 
distinguished  in  the  historical  and  de¬ 
bating  society,  so  deservedly  esteemed 
at  that  time,  but  since  unfortunately 
dissolved.  During  the  vacations  of  the 
college  he  was  sent,  with  two  of  his 
brothers,  to  travel  on  the  Continent, 
with  their  tutor,  Mr  Adair,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  abi¬ 
lity.  Mr  Hutchinson  had  always  the 
greatest  desire  to  enter  the  army,  which 
indeed,  subsequently,  proved  to  have 
been  his  natural  vocation ;  but  he  was 
unfortunately  not  permitted  to  choose 
his  own  line,  but  sent  to  the  Temple 
to  study  the  law — a  profession  the  least 
suited  to  his  character.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  called  to  the  bar  in  1792,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  married  the 
young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bond.  In  January  1795,  Mr 
Hutchinson  came  into  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Taghmon,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  This  entrance  into 
public  life  was  during  the  memorable 
period  to  Ireland  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s 
administration.  The  appointment  of 
this  nobleman  was  by  no  one  hailed 
with  higher  hopes  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country  than  by  Mr  Hutchinson,  who 
warmly  8upporte<l  measures  dictated 
by  the  most  enlightened  policy,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  deeply  deplored 
that  distinguished  viceroy’s  recall,  and 
anticipated  its  fatal  consequences.  He 
of  course  entered  into  the  most  deci¬ 
ded  opposition  to  the  government  under 
Lord  Camden — sanguinary  and  relent¬ 
less,  worthy  only  of  the  dark  ages,  un¬ 
paralleled  in  modem  history.  In  the 
memorable  debate  on  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  Mr  I  Iul- 
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chinson  made  a  most  impressive  speech :  > 
and  immediately  after,  as  his  eldest  bro¬ 
ther,  the  late  Lord  Dononghmore,  sup¬ 
ported  the  government  on  other  ques¬ 
tions,  and  was  displeased  at  the  inde¬ 
pendent  line  Mr  Hutchinson  had  adopt¬ 
ed,  he  vacated  his  seat. 

The  spring  of  the  following  year 
plunged  him  in  the  deepest  affliction 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  of  a 
consumption,  leaving  him  an  only  son, 
the  present  candidate  for  the  represent¬ 
ation  of  Cork.  A  prey  to  immoderate 
grief,  and  mortified  by  the  political 
state  of  his  country,  Mr  Hutchinson 
retired  wholly  from  public  life,  gave  up 
his  profession,  and  lived  with  his  infant 
son  in  the  greatest  privacy  at  the  Black 
Rock,  near  Dublin.  From  this  state  of 
inaction  he  was  roused  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1798,  when  it 
became  incumbent  on  every  gentleman 
to  espouse  one  side  or  the  other.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr  Hutchinson  thought,  wUli 
Mr  Fox,  that  after  the  conduct  that 
had  been  adopted,  rebellion  to  an  Irish¬ 
man  must  be  a  question,  not  of  right 
but  expediency,  and  considered  the  go¬ 
vernment  as  the  real  instigators  of  that 
rebellion,  and  even  sympathised  with 
and  honoured  the  feelings  of  some  of 
the  leaders.  But  sufficient  proof  had 
transpired  of  the  sanguinary  intentions 
of  others  among  them  to  shock  every 
humane  mind.  Besides,  Mr  Hutchin¬ 
son,  though  an  enemy  to  oppression, 
was  a  friend  to  order,  and  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion;  only  insisting  that  its  blessings 
should  be  extended  to  his  countrymen. 
But  when,  in  this  instance,  they  took 
up  arms  on  what  appeared  to  him  in¬ 
sufficient  grounds,  he  thought  that  they 
should  not  be  treated  with,  but  put 
down,  and  afterwards  every  effort  made 
to  redress  their  grievances.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  law¬ 
yers’  corps,  one  of  the  military  associ¬ 
ations  for  the  protection  of  Dublin,  in 
which  gentlemen  of  the  fii-st  families 
performed  the  duties  of  comniou  sol- 
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dien.  He  was  oonspicnons  for  his  zeal 
and  loyalty,  while  he  made  the  most 
strennons  and  often  successful  efforts  to 
rescue  various  victims  from  the  merci¬ 
less  system  of  Bogging  and  torture,  so 
disgracefully  exhibited  at  Baring’s  ri¬ 
ding-school,  and  in  the  Castlc-yard  of 
Dublin,  under  the  eyes  of  the  first  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  state.  In  the  August  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  French  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Galway,  in  which  district  General 
Hutchinson  commanded.  His  brother 
Christopher  immediately  joined  him. 
After  a  partial  success  at  the  battle  of 
Castlebar,  the  invaders  laid  down  their 
arms  at  Ballinamuck,  where  Mr  Hut¬ 
chinson  received  the  swords  of  two 
generals  under  rather  singular  circum¬ 
stances.  General  Cradock,  Admiral 
Pakenham,  Colonel  Crawford,  of  the 
Hompesch  dragoons,  and  Mr  Hutchin¬ 
son,  who  accompanied  the  staff  of  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Cornwallis,  commanding 
in  person  the  force  which  marched 
against  the  invaders,  volunteered  to  re¬ 
connoitre  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  head-quarters,  sudden¬ 
ly  fell  in  with  the  whole  of  the  French 
troops — they  gave  themselves  up  for 
lost ;  but  Mr  Hutchinson  directly  rode 
up  to  Generals  La  Fontaine  and  Sar- 
razin,  telling  them  he  was  followed  by 
a  force  it  would  be  vain  to  resist,  and 
demanding  their  swords,  which,  strange 
to  say,  were  instantly  delivered  up. 
But  when  more  than  an  hour  elapsed 
before  Lord  Cornwallis’s  army  appear¬ 
ed,  General  La  Fontaine  perceived  the 
deception  that  had  been  put  upon  him, 
and  struck  with  the  intrepidity  and 
presence  of  mind  Mr  Hutchinson  had 
displayed,  exclaimed,  “  Pardi,  man 
Colonel^  cela  tie  se  fait  pas  deux  fois” 
On  the  title  of  Colonel  being  disclaim¬ 
ed,  and  that  of  a  civilian  acknowledged, 
the  general  replied,  “  Monsieur  a  done 
manqui  sa  vocation !"  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  Mr 
Hutchinson,  intrusted  the  prisoners  to 
his  care,  and  on  the  tliirtl  of  September, 
1798,  he  conducted  them  to  England. 


About  this  time  commenced  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  lady  he  afterwards  married, 
and  who  still  survives  him.  In  the 
ensuing  year  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  proposed  in 
Parliament,  a  measure  which  Mr  Hut¬ 
chinson  ever  regarded  with  abhorrence. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  in  Ireland  was  strongly  against  the 
Union.  Innumerable  pamphlets  were 
written,  and  meetings  convened,  to  op¬ 
pose  it.  At  one  of  these,  of  the  law¬ 
yers’  corps,  the  legality  of  the  measure 
was  discussed ;  the  debate  ran  high. 
Mr  Hutchinson  observed  that  it  was 
idle  to  argue  the  question,  which  was 
not  one  of  expediency  but  force  ;  and 
calling  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  manner  in  which  government  had 
strengthened  its  hands,  and  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  regiments  which  had  been  brought 
over,  he  proposed  a  resistance  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  The  proposal  not 
being  seconded,  he  withdrew  in  disgust, 
and  soon  after  quitted  Ireland,  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  return. 

In  the  following  autumn.  General 
Hutchinson  having  been  appointed  to 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Hol¬ 
der,  Mr  Hutchinson,  who  had  ever 
been  extremely  attached  to  bis  brother, 
and  passionately  fond  of  a  military  life, 
volunteered  to  accompany  him.  He 
acted  as  his  aide-de-camp,  (though  the 
present  General  Taylor  held  that  sta¬ 
tion,)  and  was  at  his  side  when  his 
lordship  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Altmar.  The  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  officers  of  that  expedition, 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  military 
talents ;  and  Lord  Hutchinson,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Mrs  Hutchinson,  on  his  return 
to  England,  wrote,  “  My  brother  re¬ 
turns,  poor  as  he  went,  but  covered 
with  the  glory  of  the  camptugn.  The 
whole  army  do  him  justice.  He  has 
taken  the  greatest  care  of  me  in  my 
wounded  state,  and  attended  me  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman.”  Such 
was  his  nature,  for  never  was  on  earth  a 
more  rare  combination  of  every  manly 
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quality  with  every  kind  and  gentle  feel¬ 
ing.  He  returned  from  Holland  in  No¬ 
vember  1799,  remained  in  England  till 
tlie  ensuing  May,  when  he  again  volun¬ 
teered  with  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  was 
appointed  second  in  command  on  the 
memorable  expedition  to  Egypt,  under 
Sir  Ralph  Ahercromhy.  In  Sir  Robert 
Wilson’s  account  of  that  campaign,  he 
makes  honourable  mention  of  Mr  Hut¬ 
chinson,  whose  conduct  during  the 
whole  time,  and  under  circumstances  of 
great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  is  too  well 
known  to  all  the  distinguished  officers 
engaged  to  be  here  dwelt  upon.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  Lord  Hutchinson 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  him, 
which  was  repaid  by  the  most  import¬ 
ant  services.  Upon  his  lordship’s  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  peerage,  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Cork  became  vacant, 
and  Mr  Hutchinson  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  according¬ 
ly  returned  to  England  in  1802,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  first  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  the  succeeding  year.  At  this 
time,  having  become  an  object  of  at¬ 
tention,  he  was  induced,  contrary  to 
his  usual  habits,  to  mix  somewhat  in 
general  society,  and  was  even  most  fa¬ 
vourably  received  in  that  of  his  present 
Majesty  ;  but  the  field,  the  senate,  or 
domestic  life  alone  had  charms  for  him. 
This  mortified  not  a  little  a  person  who 
was  too  proud  of,  and  valued  him  too 
highly,  not  to  wish  him  to  be  general¬ 
ly  known,  and  who  could  not  help  ex¬ 
claiming  :  “  What  I  you  have  neglect¬ 
ed  everything  in  pursuit  of  fame,  and 
now  you  muffle  the  trumpet.” 

Every  opportunity  was  taken  by  Mr 
Hutchinson  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  situation  of  Ireland. 
Whilst  others  blazoned  fortli  her  crimes, 
and  regarded  her  degradation  as  their 
punishment,  he  urged  inquiry  into  the 
wrongs  that  led  to  them. 

W’hen  the  war  broke  out  again  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  Mr  Hutchinson 
supported  the  government  on  that  ques¬ 


tion,  being  persuaded  that  the  existence 
of  England  as  a  nation  depended  upon 
her  resistance  to  the  power  of  France. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  h6  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  stating  his  former 
services,  and  offering  to  raise  a  regi¬ 
ment.  His  Royal  Highness  gave  a  po¬ 
lite  answer,  commended  his  zeal,  but 
rejected  his  proposal.  This  disappoint¬ 
ment,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  again  appearing  in  the  field.  He 
accompanied  Lord  Hutchinson  on  his 
mission  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  at  the  close  of 
1806,  and  was  engaged  in  the  whole 
of  the  campaign  of  the  following  year. 
At  the  battle  of  Preuss  Eylau,  he  was 
slightly  wounded  by  a  splinter  from  the 
explosion  of  a  shell,  while  acting  on 
the  staff  of  General  Benningsen.  At 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  both  Lord  Hut¬ 
chinson  and  his  brother  were  in  the 
hottest  of  the  action,  and  but  for  the' 
presence  of  mind  of  the  latter  must 
have  been  made  prisoners.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  Mr  Hutchinson  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Moscow  and  - 
the  southern  part  of  Russia,  taking 
Odessa  in  his  way,  where  he  passed 
some  time  with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1808,  his 
political  life  was  resumed.  In  the  ge¬ 
neral  election  of  1812  he  had  a  contest 
for  the  election  of  Cork,  but  though  the 
poll  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  the  whole 
power  of  government  was  arrayed  against 
him,  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
only  eight  votes.  This  is  the  only  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  he  was  unsuccessful, 
though  often  opposed,  having  been 
chosen  to  represent  that  city  in  seven 
Parliaments.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  1815,  he  removed  his  family 
to  France,  and  with  the  exception  of 
his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  he  residetl  for  eight  years  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  his  house  was  the  resort  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
and  political  characters.  His  ardent 
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fieelings  in  the  cause  of  libertjr,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  French 
invasion  in  Spain,  at  last  gave  such  of¬ 
fence  to  the  government,  that  Mr  Hut¬ 
chinson  received  an  order  to  quit  France, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  returned 
with  his  family  to  England.  Mr  Hut¬ 
chinson  continued  to  divide  his  time 
between  Parliament,  his  fireside,  and 
the  society  of  a  few  friends,  among 
whom  he  was  loved  and  respected  as 
lie  deserved.  His  constitution  had  ever 
been  remarkably  good,  and  his  cheer¬ 
ful  disposition  and  active  and  temperate 
Iiabits  promised  a  long  life.  But  in  the 
summer  of  1825  his  health  began  sud¬ 
denly  to  decline.  Change  of  air  was 
ordered,  and  he  removed  to  Brighton, 
where  he  appeared  to  derive  benefit; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  same  total  dis¬ 
regard  to  every  personal  consideration, 
which  formed  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  character,  induced  him  (contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  physicians  and  the 
entreaties  of  his  fiiends^  to  attend  Par¬ 
liament,  where  some  bills  were  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  commercial  importance  to  his 
constituents.  This  effort,  so  far  beyond 
his  strength,  brought  on  a  return  of  the 
most  alarming  symptoms.  On  the  26th 
of  August,  being  then  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age,  he  breathed  his  last,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Mrs  Hutchinson,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  their  uncles.  Lord  Brandon 
and  Mr  Abraham  Hutchinson.  So 
calm  was  his  death,  that  those  objects 
of  bis  aflTcction  remained  for  some  time 
watching  his  countenance,  unconscious 
tliat  he  had  expired. 

Such  were  the  last  moments  of  a  man 
who  was  the  personification  of  honour, 
humanity,  and  integrity.  A  more  vir¬ 
tuous  representative  of  the  people  never 
existed.  To  his  friends  and  the  afflicted 
family  he  has  left  behind,  it  will  be  one 
day  a  consolation  to  reflect  on  his  ho¬ 
nourable  career,  on  his  mind  so  candid, 
so  disinterested,  so  pure,  that  it  passed 
unsullied  through  the  world.  Faithful 
in  friendship,  of  unaffected  but  most 
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gentlemanly  and  attractive  manners,  he 
was  rather  reserved  in  general  society, 
but  in  the  circle  of  his  family  and  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  no  man  was  more  anima¬ 
ted,  indeed  playful.  He  was  a  ^ost 
affectionate  father,  and  employed  much 
of  his  leisure  hours  in  the  instruction 
of  his  children,  for  whose  education  he 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices.  The  whole 
of  his  fortune  had  been  settled  on  his 
only  son  by  his  former  marriage,  and 
with  a  character  generous  and  disinte¬ 
rested  as  his,  and  a  hand  “  open  as  day 
to  melting  charity,”  to  save  money  was 
impossible.  Butcould  he  have  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  his  children  the  riches  of  the  earth, 
they  would  have  been  less  truly  va¬ 
luable  than  the  example  of  his  life,  and 
the  impressive  lesson  of  bis  death. 


The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Monoan 

Warburton,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 

OP  Clovne. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  at  Cloyne 
Palace,  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Mon- 
gan  Warburton,  aged  71* 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  name  of  the  prelate  was  Mongan ; 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  road-way 
piper  in  a  little  village  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  ;  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  intended  for  the  priesthood ; 
that,  while  upon  the  Continent,  whi¬ 
ther  he  had  been  sent  to  study  in  one 
of  those  charitable  institutions  endow¬ 
ed  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priests,  before  the  building  of  May- 
nooth  College,  he  was  thrown  W  acci¬ 
dent  into  the  society  of  the  Earl  of 
Moira ;  and  that,  obtaining  that  no¬ 
bleman’s  favour,  he  was  induced  to 
change  his  destination  from  the  Roman 
to  the  Protestant  church.  Still  under 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Moira,  he  was, 
after  taking  holy  orders,  appointed 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  he  married  his  first  wife 
a  lady  particularly  recommended  lie 
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his  noble  patron.  That  lady  dying 
soon  afterwards,  he  married  his  se¬ 
cond  wife  (now  his  widow),  upon 
which  occasion  he  took  the  name  of 
Warburton.  Secure  in  the  road  to 
wealth  and  promotion,  he  became 
Dean  of  Armagh,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  and  ultimately  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  The  latter  bishopric,  the 
best  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  both  as 
to  profit  and  honour,  is  said  to  be 
worth  L.7OOO  a-year.  At  Limerick, 
Dr  Warburton  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  liberal  and  courteous  manners, 
and  his  family  held  there  the  first 
rank  in  society.  His  translation  to 
the  see  of  Cloyne  produced  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  L.SOOO  a-year  to  his  revenue. 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  appears 
to  have  been  a  grand  object  with  the 
Bishop.  At  Limerick,  from  its  com¬ 
paratively  gay  and  expensive  society, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  indulge  that 
propensity ;  but  from  the  hour  of  his 
arrival  at  Cloyne,  which  is  a  retired 
situation,  he  continued  rapidly  to  in¬ 
crease  his  fortune.  He  is  understoo<I 
to  have  left  L.  120,000  amongst  his 
children,  three  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  one  of  whom  is  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  another  a  major,  another  in  the 
church,  and  the  daughter  married  to 
Archdeacon  Maunsel,  at  Limerick. 
About  twelve  months  ago,  the  Bishop 
experienced,  in  the  death  of  a  favour¬ 
ite  daughter,  a  calamity  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Miss  Selina  Warburton,  who  died  of 
a  decline,  brought  on,  as  it  is  believed, 
by  a  misplaced  affection,  was  a  parti¬ 
cularly  amiable  and  benevolent  young 
woman.  Her  father  allowed  her  the 
interest  of  L.25,000,  her  promised 
fortune,  almost  every  shilling  of  which 
she  expended  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  distressed.  Her  remains  were 
carried  to  the  grave  amidst  the  lamen¬ 
tations  of  the  numerous  objects  of  her 
bounty ;  and  the  whole  parish  mourn¬ 
ed  for  her  as  for  a  public  benefactress. 
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That  Dr  Warburton  should  have  been 
devotedly  attached  to  such  a  daugh¬ 
ter  is  not  surprising.  From  the  oay 
of  her  death  he  broke  in  health  and 
spirits ;  his  frequent  practice  was  to 
visit  the  grave  where  she  rested  j  his 
last  instructions  were,  that  he  should 
be  laid  by  her  side.  About  a  week  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  came  into  the  church, 
and  paused  for  some  moments  in  paiu-* 
ful  silence  over  the  last  home  of  the 
departed.  He  marked  out  the  spot 
where  he  was  soon  to  lie,  pointed  to 
it  with  his  finger,  exclaiming,  “  There, 
there !”  raisra  his  hand  to  the  wall 
immediately  over  it,  and  appeared  to 
trace  with  mournful  bitterness  of 
heart,  the  epitaph  that  would  proba¬ 
bly  record  his  virtues  and  his  ho¬ 
nours.  He  then  slowly  passed  away, 
with  his  eyes  directed  to  the  earth,  as 
though  he  had  taken  a  last  farewell 
of  humanity^,  and  entered  into  a  solemn 
contract  with  the  grave.  That  very 
day  his  disorder  increased,  he  went 
to  his  bed  of  death,  and  in  a  week  af¬ 
terwards  he  was  borne  to  his  last 
home  ! 


Carl  Maria  Freyhkrr  Von 
Weber. 

This  celebrated  composer  was  bom 
16th  of  December  17^,  at  Eutin,  a 
small  town  in  Holstein,  and  was  at  an 
early  age  distinguished  for  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  fine  arts,  particularly  paint¬ 
ing  and  music.  His  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  property,  encouraged  these  pre¬ 
dilections  by  the  assistance  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
placed  his  son  under  the  tuition  of 
Heuschkel,  a  professor  of  music  at  Hild- 
burghausen.  It  is  to  this  master  that 
Weber  is  said  to  have  been  indebted 
for  the  enei^,  distinctness,  and  execu¬ 
tion,  which  distinguished  his  perform¬ 
ance  upon  the  piano-forte.  During  the 
following  years,  he  was  instructed  at 
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Saltzbnrf;  by  Micbael  Haydn,  Iho  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  celebrated  genius  of  that 
name;  and  afterwards  at  Munich  by 
Valesi  in  singing,  and  by  Kalcher  in 
the  tlieory  of  music  and  the  art  of  com- 
|M)sition. 

In  1798  he  published  his  first  work, 
'consisting  of  six  fugues,  in  four  parts, 
all  of  them  distinguished  for  purity  an<l 
correctness,  and  much  praised  in  the 
Musikalisrhe  Zeitung,  or  musical  Ga¬ 
zette,  a  German  periodical.  Whilst  at 
Munich  he  is  said  to  have  pursued  his 
studies  with  indefatigable  perseverance, 
giving  himself  np  to  operatic  music, 
that  branch  of  the  art  which  he  prefer¬ 
red.  Under  the  tuition  of  Kalcher,  he 
wrote  an  opera  called  “  Die  Machtder 
Liebe  und  des  Weins,”  (the  power  of 
Love  and  Wine,)  a  Mass,  and  several 
other  pi(‘ces,  all  which  were,  however, 
destroyed  without  being  submitted  to 
the  public. 

In  the  year  1799,  Stmnefelder  first 
practise*!  the  art  of  lithography  at 
Munich.  'I'he  youthful  and  ardent 
Weher,  w’huse  love  of  painting  and  the 
studies  connected  with  it,  had  only 
given  way  to  the  stronger  passion  for 
music,  imagine*!  that  hy  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  snm*>  new  machinery  he  couhl 
ren*ler  the  invention  more  worthy  *)f 
uttenti*)n.  Before  the  iiitr*)*luction  of 
the  art  hy  Sennefelder,  Weber  had 
turne*l  his  attention  to  the  subject ; 
but  music  ha*l  of  late  so  entirely  en¬ 
grossed  his  thoughts,  that  the  ^u*ly  ha*l 
been  laid  a8i*lc.  The  success  of  Senne- 
fehler  rouse*l  him  to  new  exertions, 
and  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
he  at  length  completed  the  model  of  a 
machine,  hy  means  of  which  he  hoped 
to  throw  t\ie  invention  of  Sennefelder 
into  the  shade.  Weber’s  father,  whose 
kin*l  disposition  never  permitted  him  to 
oppose  his  son’s  inclination,  immediate¬ 
ly  removed  to  Freiburgh  in  Saxony, 
where  the  materials  necessary  for  litho¬ 
graphies!  work  were  to  be  had  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  and  the  thoughtful  and  imagi¬ 


native  Weber,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  age,  constructed  his  new  machin¬ 
ery,  and  commenced  the  world  as  an 
engraver  upon  stone.  Music  was  for¬ 
gotten — composition  was  studied  no 
longer  ;  he  entered  with  ardour  upon  his 
new  occupation,  and  the  world  was  on 
the  point  of  *>btaining  perhaps  a  bad  en¬ 
graver  in  exchange  for  an  admirable  mu¬ 
sician.  But  lithography  was  a  pursuit 
too  tedious,  too  mechanical,  to  detain 
his  fine  spirit  long ;  the  zeal  witir  which 
he  at  first  applied  to  it  soon  abated,  his 
former  occupations  were  found  more 
congenitd  to  his  taste,  an*l  a  few  months 
Indield  lithography  deserted,  and  the 
stu*ly  of  composition  resumed  with  a 
vigour  which  soon  compensated  for  the 
time  he  ha*l  lost.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
renewed  study  was  an  opera  called 
“  Des  Waldmadchen,”  (the  Girl  of  the 
W*)od,)  which  was  produced  in  No¬ 
vember  1800,  and  received  with  great 
a])plause  at  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Peters- 
burgh. 

About  this  time  an  article  in  the  Mo* 
sikalische  Zeitung,  excited  in  the  young 
r*>inpoNer  the  idea  of  writing  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  style,  and  of  reviving  the  use 
of  the  ancient  musical  instruments  which 
were  then  nearly  forgotten.  With  this 
view  he  composed,  in  1801,  at  Saltz- 
burg,  the  opera  of  “  Peter  Schmoll  und 
seine  Nachham”  (Peter  Schmoll  and 
his  Neighbours).  This  opera  failed  up¬ 
on  r*T)resentation.  The  style  was  new 
and  extraordinary,  and  *lid  not  please 
upon  a  first  performance ;  but  the  over¬ 
ture  was  afterwards  revised  and  pub¬ 
lished,  and  is  considered  a  very  stri¬ 
king  composition.  Michael  Haydn,  in 
a  letter  wherein  he  makes  mention  of 
this  opera,  says,  “  As  far  as  I  may  pre¬ 
tend  to  judge,  I  roost  truly  and  candid¬ 
ly  say,  that  this  opera  not  only,  posses¬ 
ses  great  power  and  effect,  but  is  com¬ 
posed  according  to  tlie  strict  rules  of 
counterpoint.  To  spirit  and  liveliness 
the  composer  has  added  a  high  degree 
of  delicacy,  aiul  the  music  is  moreove 
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perfectly  suited  to  the  words.”  A  tes¬ 
timony  so  encouraging  from  such  a 
man,  was  almost  sufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  want  of  success. 

Defeated,  but  not  discouraged,  We¬ 
ber  still  persevered  in  the  study  of  his 
favourite  art  with  undiminished  ardour. 
In  the  year  1802  he  made  a  professional 
tour  to  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  Hol¬ 
stein,  and  during  that  time  his  princi¬ 
pal  occupation  was  to  collect  all  publi¬ 
cations  on  the  theory  of  music.  The 
study  of  these  works,  whilst  it  increa. 
sed  his  knowledge  of  the  art,  did  not 
satisfy  his  inquiries :  be  was  not  one 
who  assented  to  propositions  without 
investigation  :  be  doubted  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  principles  upon  which 
most  of  his  predecessors  had  acted,  and 
recommenced  the  study  of  harmony 
from  its  very  elements,  with  the  view 
of  constructing  an  entirely  new  system, 
in  which  only  such  rules  of  the  old 
masters  as  were  confirmed  by  his  own 
reflections  should  be  retained.  The 
work  entitled,  “  Vogler  12  Chorale,” 
by  Sebastian  Bach,  analysed  by  C.  M. 
Von  Weber,  which  was  published  in 
1802,  may  be  considered  the  fruit  of 
those  researclies,  and  is  equally  inte¬ 
resting  and  instructive. 

In  1803  we  find  him,  for  the  first 
time,  entirely  left  to  .himself  in  the 
great  musical  world  of  Vienna,  in  the 
midst  of  Haydn,  the  Abbe  Vogler, 
Stadler,  &c.  He  was  at  this  time  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  ;  but  instead  of  being 
drawn  away  from  his  art  by  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  this  gay  city,  he  placed  him¬ 
self  under  the  Abbe  Vogler,  and  spent 
his  time  in  earnest  and  unabated  appli¬ 
cation.  The  Abbe,  charmed  with  a 
youth  whose  whole  soul  seemed  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  study  of  the  art  which  they 
both  professed,  received  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  assisted  his  la¬ 
bours  by  freely  commimicating  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  reflection  and  experience. 
Under  Vogler  s  advice  he  reluctantly 
forbore  exerting  his  talent  in  the  com¬ 


position  of  extensive  works,  and  for 
two  years  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
study.  During  this  time  he  analysed 
the  compositions  of  all  the  great  mas¬ 
ters,  and  completed  his  musical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  only  works  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  during  his  residence  at  Vienna, 
W’ere  a  set  of  variations,  and  Vogler’s 
opera  of  “  Samori,”  arranged  for  the 
piano-forte. 

In  1805,  whilst  at  Vienna,  although 
then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  proceed  to  Bres¬ 
lau  in  the  character  of  Maestro  di  Ca- 
pella,  which  he  accepted,  and  remained 
there  about  a  year.  During  that  time 
he  formed  an  entirely  new  orchestra 
and  corps  of  singers,  which  furnished 
him  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
effect.  The  only  work  of  consequence 
which  he  composed  during  his  Silesian 
visit,  was  an  opera  written  by  Rhode, 
and  called  “  Kiibezahl,”  t.  e.  Number 
Nip,  of  which  the  ill-famed  mountain 
sprite  furnished  the  subject. 

The  Prussian  war,  which  broke  out 
in  1806,  obliged  him  to  quit  Breslau, 
and  he  accordingly  entered  into  the 
service  of  Eugene,  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  with  whom  he  removed  to  Carls- 
ruhe.  There  he  remained  for  fom: 
years,  during  which  lime  he  wrote  two 
symphonies,  several  concertos,  and  va¬ 
rious  pieces  for  wind  instruments.  He 
also  composed  his  opera  of  Silvana,” 
a  recast  of  “  Des  Waldmadclien  ”  a 
cantata,  “  Der  erste  Ton”  (The  first 
Sound) ;  some  overtures  for  a  grand 
orchestra,  and  a  great  many  solo  pieces 
for  the  piano-forte. 

In  1810  he  set  out  on  another  pro¬ 
fessional  tour.  Pie  remmned  some  time 
at  Frankfort,  Munich,  and  Berlin';  at 
all  which  places  h’s  operas  were  per¬ 
formed  with  muc/i  success,  and  his 
concerts  well  attended.  In  the  course 
of  this  tour  he  visited  the  Abbe  Vogler, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience,  composed  the 
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opera  of  “  Abon  Hassan,”  which  waa 
produced  at  Darmstadt,  in  1810,  with 
great  success. 

From  1813  to  1816  he  was  director 
of  the  opera  of  Prague.  His  labours 
in  that  capacity  are  represented  to  have 
been  unceasing  :  he  found  confusion  and 
mismanagement ;  he  left  order  and  re¬ 
gularity.  Whilst  there,  he  composed 
an  opera  called  “  Preciosa,  or  the 
Gipsy  Girl,”  and  his  great  cantata, 
“  Kampf  und  Sieg”  (Battle  and  Vic¬ 
tory),  in  honour  of  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo.  This  composition  has  lately 
been  performed  in  Loudon,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  musicians,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
fnent  to  establish  Weber's  fame  as  a 
composer.  When  the  object  of  his  vi¬ 
sit  to  Prague  was  accomplished,  he 
again  travelled  through  Germany  with¬ 
out  any  permanent  employment,  al¬ 
though  many  profitable  offers  were  made 
to  him.  At  length  he  received  an  in- 
s-itation  from  the  King  of  Saxony  to 
form  a  German  opera  at  Dresden.  The 
advancement  of  the  national  opera  had 
been  his  chief  study  and  delight ;  such 
an  invitation,  therefore,  harmonized  too 
well  with  his  own  feelings  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed.  He  held  the  appointment  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  tlie  German  opera  at  Dresden 
until  his  death. 

In  1821  he  obtained  the  permission 
of  his  sovereign  to  pro<luce  the  celebra¬ 
ted  “  Der  Freischiitz”  at  Berlin,  where 
it- was  accordingly  performed,  for  tin; 
first  time,  on  the  21st  of  June  in  that 
year,  'fhe  reception  it  met  with  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  Since  the  production  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  Zauberfiote,  no  German  opera  has 
obtained  such  universal  applause.  Vi¬ 
enna,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Stntgard, 
soon  ratified  the  decision  of  the  Berlin 
audience,  and  Weber  was  at  once  ele¬ 
vated  above  all  his  German  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  proud  eminence  which  he 
had  so  ardently  sought,  and  for  which 
he  had  so  laboriously,  so  indefatigably, 
studied,  was  at  last  obtained  :  the  mu¬ 


sical  reputation  of  his  country  was  vin¬ 
dicated,  and  his  genius  achieved  the 
distinction  it  so  richly  merited. 

His  next  opera  was  “  Euryanthe,” 
which  was  produced  at  Vienna  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1823.  The  success 
it  met  with  on  its  first  representation 
was  certainly  not  commensurate  with 
the  reputation  he  had  obtained.  The 
public  expectation  had  been  raised  to 
an  extravagant  height  by  the  celebrity 
of  “  Der  Freischiitz,”  and  more  was 
expected  than  mortal  could  achieve. 
Another  cause  of  its  bad  success  was 
the  confusion  and  intricacy  of  the  plot, 
which  was  written  by  Madame  de 
Chazy.  'Phe  opera  has  since  been  per¬ 
formed  at  Dresden,  and  most  of  the 
other  theatres  in  Germany,  with  very 
great  success.  As  a  musical  composi¬ 
tion,  it  is  admitted  to  have  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit,  and  is  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  by  some  very  scientific  recita¬ 
tives. 

The  great  success  of  “  Der  Frei- 
schiitz”  on  the  Continent  induced  the 
proprietors  of  the  English  Opera  House 
to  produce  it  upon  their  stage  during 
the  summer  of  1824,  when  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  success  which  must  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one. 
It  was  performed  night  after  night  du¬ 
ring  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and 
upon  the  opening  of  the  winter  theatres 
was  produced  at  both  of  them.  The 
unrivalled  popularity  of  the  music  has 
continued  to  the  ])resent  time  ;  its  me¬ 
lodies  are  yet  sung  in  our  streets  ;  they 
have  been  manufactured  into  quadrille 
tunes,  and  published  in  every  possible 
shape  into  which  the  ingenuity  of  our 
music-makers  could  distort  them.  It 
has  also  been  produced  at  Paris  with 
similar  success. 

The  proprietors  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  anxious  to  secure  a  musician 
of  such  unquestionable  ability,  invited 
liiin  to  visit  England,  and  compose  an 
opera  for  the  English  'stage.  The  offer 
w’as  accepted  ;  and  early  in  the  year 
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1826,  although  then  labouring  under  a 
severe  pulmonary  affection,  he  arrived 
in  London  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
His  first  public  appearance  was  on  the 
9th  of  March,  wnen  he  met  with  a  rc> 
ception  which  did  honour  as  well  to  the 
“  mighty  master,”  as  to  the  people  who 
had  been  delighted  by  the  efforts  of  his 
genius.  The  modest  and  unassuming 
Weber  shrunk  from  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  with  which  he  was  received, 
and  endeavoured  to  transfer  to  the  per¬ 
formers  the  unanimous  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  approbation  which  the  audience  in¬ 
tended  for  himself. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  new  opera, 
which  he  had  written  expressly  for  per¬ 
formance  in  this  country,  was  produced 
at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  Weber  him¬ 
self  presiding  in  the  orchestra.  The 
plot  is  founded  upon  an  old  French  ro¬ 
mance,  the  incidents  of  which  furnishe<l 
Wieland,  the  German  poet,  with  the 
foundation  of  his  poem  “  Oberon,” 
which  is  also  the  title  given  to  the  new 
opera.  The  town  had  been  long  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject  of  the  opera 
by  report,  and  had  been  rendered  still 
more  familiar  with  it  by  the  hurried 
production  of  an  operatic  drama  of  the 
same  name,  and  founded  upon  the  same 
story,  at  the  rival  theatre  of  Drury- 
Lane.  The  forestalling  spirit  in  which 
this  paltry  act  of  jealousy  had  its  origin 
was  in  some  degree  successful  :  the 
public  felt  no  interest  in  the  story,  and 
the  success  of  the  opera  depended  in 
consequence  almost  entirely  upon  the 
music.  The  drama,  which  was  written 
by  Mr  Planche,  was  as  interesting  as  a 
story  so  slight  could  well  be  made,  but 
was  considered  on  the  whole  rather  too 
trifling — too  nearly  ap])roaching  to  the 
fmry-talc  entertainments  usually  pro¬ 
duced  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide ;  over¬ 
flowing  audiences,  however,  pronounced 
the  opera  to  be  worthy  of  success,  and 
their  decision  is  consonant  to  that  of 
the  most  eminent  musicians.  As  a  com- 
|)osition,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  great 


display  of  science  and  knowledge  of  tlie 
art ;  but  is  not  perhaps  so  much  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  ears  of  the  unrefined  as 
“  Der  Freischiitz,”  as  it  does  not  contain 
so  many  of  those  simple  melodies  which 
usually  succeed  in  rendering  music  po¬ 
pular. 

As  proofs  of  the  great  ability  dis¬ 
played  in  this  opera,  we  would  refer  to 
the  opening  chorus  of  furies ;  the  air 
by  Sir  Huon  in  the  grand  scena  iii  the 
first  act ;  the  scena  by  Reiza,  and  an 
admirable  quartetto  in  the  second  act ; 
a  song  by  Fatima  in  the  second  and 
another  in  the  thinl  act ;  and  a  song  by 
Sir  Huon  also  in  the  third  act.  The 
choruses  of  fairies  are  all  strikingly  fan¬ 
ciful  and  characteristic,  and  the  over¬ 
ture  has  a  sprightliuess  well  suited  to 
the  opera  it  precedes. 

This  opera  closed  Welwr’s  labours, 
with  the  exception  of  a  song  from 
Moore’s  I.alla  Rookh,  commencing, 
“  From  Chindara’s  warbling  fount  1 
come to  which  he  com])osed  the  mu¬ 
sic  for  Miss  Stephens.  This  song  was 
sung  by  her  at  a  concert  of  Weber’s  on 
the  26th  of  May  ;  the  melody  only  had 
been  committed  to  paper,  and  the  com¬ 
poser,  who  presided  at  the  piano-forte, 
supplied  the  accompaniments  from  re¬ 
collection.  Weber  did  not  appear  in 
public  after  this  concert,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  minutes  on  Miss  Pa- 
ton’s  benefit,  which  took  place  a  day  or 
two  aftenvuds. 

The  disorder  under  which  he  labour¬ 
ed  upon  his  arrival  in  England  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  aided  perhaps  by  the 
variations  of  our  climate,  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  composition ;  both  of  which, 
without  doubt,  operated  very  pernici¬ 
ously  upon  a  frame  already  debilitated. 
He  became  anxious  to  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  in  which  he  had  left  his 
wife  and  two  children  ;  and  though  his 
friends  were  apprehensive  that  a  remo¬ 
val  was  impossible,  Wednesday,  the  7th 
of  June,  was  fixed  for  the  attempt.  The 
prospect  of  a  return  home  seemed  to 
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animate  linn,  and  his  continued  cheer¬ 
fulness  banished  the  thought  of  any 
immediate  danger ;  but  Providence  had 
destined  that  a  foreign  country  should 
be  honoured  with  the  custody  of  his 
remains.  On  Friday,  the  3d  of  June, 
the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  assumed 
somewhat  of  an  alarming  appearance  : 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  room,  but 
still  intmediate  dissolution  was  not  ap¬ 
prehended.  On  Sunday  evening,  the 
5th,  he  was  left  at  eleven  o’clock,  in 
good  spirits,  and  at  seven  the  next 
morning  was  found  dead  upon  his  pil¬ 
low,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  as 
though  he  had  passed  from  life  without 
a  struggle. 

On  the  2l8t  of  June  the  remains  of 
M.  Von  Weber  were  interred,  with  all 
the  accustomed  solemnity  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Chapel  at 
Moorfields.  The  solemn  requiem  of 
Mozart  was  introduced  into  the  service, 
and  performed  by  the  most  celebrated 
English  instrumental  and  vocal  musi¬ 
cians,  in  a  very  grand  and  impressive 
manner. 

,  In  person,  Weber  was  of  the  middle 
height,  extremely  thin,  and  of  dark 
complexion.  His  countenance  was  stri¬ 
kingly  intelligent,  his  face  long  and  pale, 
his  forehead  remarkably  high,  his  fea¬ 
tures  were  prominent,  and  his  eyes  dark 
and  full.  His  look  was  one  of  calm, 
placid  thought,  added  to  in  some  degree 
by  spectacles,  which  he  usually  wore 
on  account  of  his  shortness  of  sight. 
Thought,  deep  thought,  is  stamped  up¬ 
on  all  his  compositions,  and  richly  did 
his  productions  repay  him  for  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  pale  scholar, 
worn  with  toil, 

- “  whose  lamp  at  midnight  hour 

Is  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower,” 

may,  in  Weber’s  compositions,  contem¬ 
plate  the  reward  of  patient  study,  well 
directed,  and  chastened  by  the  exercise 
of  a  severe  judgment.  The  ridiculous 
profusion  of  ornament  which  passes  for 


improvement  with  some  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  musical  world,  was  ill 
suited  to  his  correct  taste.  “  I  am  sor¬ 
ry,”  said  he  to  a  singer,  who  was  be¬ 
stowing  a  great  deal  of  embellishment 
upon  one  of  his  simple  melodies,  “  I 
am  sorrjr  you  give  yourself  so  much 
trouble.’’ — “  Oh  1  it  is  no  trouble,”  re¬ 
plied  the  polite  lady,  delighted  with 
what  she  imagined  a  compliment.— 
“Indeed,”  replied  Weber,  “  you  trouble 
yourself  very  unnecessarily  in  singing 
so  many  notes  that  are  not  set  down  in 
the  score.”  The  manners  of  this  great 
man  were  such  as  his  character  would 
indicate — quiet,  simple,  unobtruding. 
He  did  not,  he  could  not  condescend 
to  those  little  artifices  whereby  the  less 
distinguished  endeavour  to  make  them¬ 
selves  known.  This  fact,  conjoined  to 
the  state  of  his  health,  may  account  for 
his  visit  to  this  country  not  having  been 
so  profitable  as  was  anticipated.  His 
performance  on  the  piano-forte,  and  his 
direction  of  an  orchestra,  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  great  spirit  and  earnestness  ; 
and  besides  his  professional  acquire¬ 
ments,  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  general  knowledge  and  polite  li¬ 
terature. 

In  addition  to  the  works  we  have 
already  noticed,  Weber  composed  a 
great  number  of  pieces  for  various  in¬ 
struments,  viz.  sonatas,  concertos,  con¬ 
certinos,  and  pot-pourries,  for  the  pia¬ 
no-forte,  the  clarionet,  the  hautboy, 
bassoon,  and  violoncello.  He  likewise 
published  some  vocal  compositions,  in 
four  parts,  with  accompaniments  for 
the  piano-forte  :  these  deserve  particu¬ 
lar  notice,  and  principally  the  one  en¬ 
titled  “  Leyer  und  Schwerdt,”  (the 
Lyre  and  the  Sword).  He  was  also  the 
author  of  many  articles  in  the  Leipzig 
Musikalische  Zeitung  and  the  Abend 
Zeitung,or  Evening  Gazette,  published 
at  Dresden.  We  are  also  informed  that 
he  has  left  a  work  in  manuscript,  upon 
which  he  has  been  employed  several 
years.  It  is  entitled  “  Kunstler  Leben’’ 
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(Lives  of  Artists),  and  contains  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  principal  events  of  his  own 
life,  with  observations  on  great  musical 
works,  and  on  the  most  eminent  ancient 
and  raoilem  composers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  most  interesting  work  will 
not  be  withheld  from  the  public. 

Of  “  Der  Freischiitz”  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  but  one  of  his  works,  and  his 
best.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  his 
best ;  but  if  it  is  so,  it  is  the  very  work 
to  which  we  should  refer,  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  his  merit.  Milton  is  not 
judged  by  his  Paradise  Regained,  nor 
Shakspeare  by  Titus  Andronicus.  The 
English  public  have  become  so  well 
acquainted  with  this  “  Romantische 
Opera,”  (as  it  is  well  styled  in  the  Ger¬ 
man,)  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  it.  It  is  full 
of  the  most  extraordinary  harmonies, 
and,  beyond  all,  is  an  original  and  beau¬ 
tiful  effort  of  genius.  It  is  a  rich  store¬ 
house,  filled  with  passages  of  incontes¬ 
table  merit,  and  proves  the  composer 
to  have  been  possessed  of  a  mind  im¬ 
bued  with  the  sublimest  poetry.  The 
overture  is  an  appropriate  introduction, 
characteristic  of  the  subsequent  story, 
and  abounding  with  beauties  which  can¬ 
not  be  adequately  described  :*to  be  felt, 
they  must  be  heard.  Music,  like  an 
extensive  view,  does  not  admit  of  an 
adequate  verbal  description.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  Weber’s  overtures  : 
they  are  all  characteristic,  all  descrip¬ 
tive.  The  incantation  scene  is  indeed 
the  wild  and  wonderful  in  music.  The 
unprecedented  chorus  of  spirits  with 
which  it  commences,  the  knowledge  of 
effect  displayed  throughout,  the  skill  in 
blending  the  various  instruments,  the 
original  and  very  singular  harmonies 
with  which  the  whole  scene  is  replete 
—all  together  form  a  musical  exhibi¬ 
tion  essentially  original  and  indescriba¬ 
ble.  But  the  great  beauty,  the  surpass¬ 
ing  excellence,  of  Weber’s  music,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
cvliich  he  conveys  to  the  ear  the  ac¬ 


tions,  the  emotions,  described  in  the 
words  to  which  the  notes  are  set.  To 
produce  authorities  in  support  of  this 
assertion,  would  be  to  quote  every  air 
in  all  his  operas ;  but  we  cannot  refraiu 
from  noticing  the  very  singular  manner 
in  which  it  is  effected  in  the  introdiic- 
tory  chorus  of  “  Der  Freischiitz 
throughout  the  scena  in  which  the  well- 
known  air  of  “  Through  the  Forests”  is 
introduced ;  and  in  the  inimitable  scena 
ed  aria  for  the  heroine  in  the  second 
act.  “  Oberon”  abounds  with  passages 
of  a  like  nature.  What,  for  instance, 
can  equal  the  description  in  the  air, 
“  Oh  I  ’tis  a  glorious  sight  to  see  1” 
more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is 
set  to  the  passage  beginning,  “  Mourn, 
ye  maidens  of  Palestine  ?”  Can  music 
do  more  than  has  been  already  achieved 
in  these  passages?  They  have  never 
been  equalled — they  cannot  be  excelled. 
The  quality  to  which  we  are  now  allu¬ 
ding,  has  frequently  displayed  itself  on 
other  occasions.  When  about  to  com¬ 
pose  music  for  the  song  in  Lalla  Rookh, 
of  which  we  have  before  made  mention, 
his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  poet, 
by  entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  his 
words,  was  so  great,  that  he  would  not 
engage  in  the  composition  until  he  bad 
read  the  whole  poem.  The  perusal 
gratified  him  extremely ;  he  declared 
himself  impressed  with  the  highest  ad¬ 
miration  of  Mr  Moore’s  talents,  and 
was  extremely  desirous  of  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  him.  Upon  another  occasion, 
when  Miss  Paton  was  complaining  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  airs  in  Ohe- 
ron,  “  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  I  never 
can  do  this  as  it  should  be.” — “  The 
reason  is,”  replied  Weber,  “  because 
you  do  not  know  the  words.”  A  still 
grander  example  of  his  feeling  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  respect  occurre«l  during 
the  performance  of  a  hymn  to  the  Dei¬ 
ty.  Some  of  Uie  voices  were  in  a  high 
key.  “  Hush  !  hush  1”  exclaime<l  the 
genuine  master  ;  “  hush  !  If  you  were 
in  the  presence  of  God,  would  yeu 
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(tpeak  load  ?”  Such  trifling  anecdotes 
are  eminently  characteristic,  and  pour- 
tray  Weber  as  an  amiable  and  excel¬ 
lent  man,  of  correct  feeling  and  matured 
judgment,  wedded  to  the  study  of  an 
art  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  has 
rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  stock  of  public  pleasure. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without 
insoting  some  beautiful  pathetic  lines, 
dedicated  by  Mr  Planch^  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  this  great  man.  They  are  va- 
Inable,  not  only  considered  as  a  poem, 
but  also  biographically,  as  throwing 
light  upon  Weber’s  manners  and  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 
knew  him  well,  and  will  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  less  valuable  because  it  is  coach¬ 
ed  in  elegant  language,  and  written  with 
the  feeling  of  a  poet. 

**  Weep !— for  the  word  is  spoken : 

Mourn ! — for  the  knell  hath  knoll’d : 
The  master  chord  is  broken, 

And  the  master  hand  is  cold ! 
Romance  hath  lost  her  minstrel : 

No  more  bis  magic  strain 
Shall  throw  a  sweeter  spell  around 
The  legends  of  Almaine  1 

**  His  &me  had  flown  before  him, 

To  many  a  foreign  land ; 

His  lays  were  sung  by  ev’ry  tongue, 

And  harp’d  by  ev’ry  hand. 

Be  came  to  cull  fresh  laurels. 

But  Fame  was  in  their  breath  ; 

And  turn’d  his  march  of  triumph 
Into  a  dirge  of  death  ! 

O,  all  who  knew  him,  loved  him  ! 

For  with  bis  mighty  mind, 

He  bore  himself  so  meekly — 

His  heart  it  was  so  kind  ! 

His  wildly  warbling  melodies—. 

The  storms  that  round  them  roll— 
Are  types  of  the  simplicity 
And  grandeur  of  his  souL 

**  Though  years  of  ceaseless  suflTering 
Had  worn  him  to  a  shade. 

So  patient  was  his  spirit. 

No  wayward  plaint  he  made. 

E’en  Death  himself  seem’d  loath  to  scare 
His  victim,  pure  and  mild. 

And  stole  upon  him  gently, 

A*  slumber  o’er  a  chud  ! 
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Weep  ! — for  the  word  is  spoken  t 

Aloum  ! — for  the  knell  is  knoll’d  t 
The  master  chord  is  broken. 

The  master  hand  is  cold  !” 

Mr  Michael  Kelly. 

Mr  Michael  Kelly  was  a  native 
of  Dublin.  At  the  time  of  his  birth, 
his  father,  Mr  Thomas  Kelly,  was  mas- 
ter  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  castle,  and 
a  wine  merchant  of  considerable  repu¬ 
tation  in  Mary  Street.  His  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  M<Cabe.  She  was 
of  a  very  respectable  family  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Westmeath,  and  brought  her  hus¬ 
band  five  thousand  pounds  as  a  mar¬ 
riage  portion.  They  were  both  of  them 
Roman  Catholics. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Kelly  were  excessively 
fond  of  music,  and  sang  with  taste. 
All  their  children,  fourteen  in  number, 
evinced  musical  capabilities ;  and  Mi¬ 
chael,  the  eldest  of  them,  was,  at  three 
years  old,  daily  placed  with  the  wine 
on  his  father’s  table,  to  entertain  the 
company  with  Hawthorn’s  song  in  Love 
in  a  Village,  **  There  was  a  Jolly  Mil- 
ler.” 

At  the  age  of  seven,  little  Michael 
began  to  learn  music  from  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Morland,  a  very  dissipated 
man,  but  under  whom  nevertheless  his 
improvement  was  so  rapid,  that  before 
he  had  attained  his  ninth  year,  he  could 
execute  with  precision  and  neatness 
Schobert’s  sonatas,  which  were  then  all 
the  fashion.  He  also  possessed  a  so¬ 
prano  voice,  on  which  his  father  was 
determined  to  bestow  every  possible 
cultivation.  His  first  singing  masters 
were  Signor  Passerini,  a  native  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  Signor  Paretti,a  vero  mtaico, 
and  the  original  Artaxerxes,  when  the 
opera  of  that  name  was  first  performed 
at  Covent  Garden.  Some  time  after,  our 
young  musician  was  placed  under  Signor 
St  Gioi^o,  who  was  engaged  at  the 
Rotunda.  Surgeon  Neale,  who  was  one 
of  his  father's  oldest  and  most  intimate 
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friends,  and  who,  independently  of  his 
skill  in  his  profession,  ranked  as  one  of 
the  first  violin  players  of  his  time,  also 
took  great  puns  to  improve  him.  He 
likewise  received  lessons  on  the  piano- 
forte  from  Dr  Cogan ;  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Rauzzini,  happening  to  be  in 
Dnblin,  was  highly  pleased  with  him, 
and  strongly  advised  his  father  to  send 
him  to  Italy.  His  fiither  accordingly 
determined  that  he  should  go  to  Na¬ 
ples. 

Before  his  departure,  however,  an 
attempt  being  made  by  a  Portuguese, 
to  establish  an  Italian  opera  in  Dublin, 
Michael’s  father  was  induced  to  allow 
him  to  take  the  partof  the  Count,  in“La 
Bnona  Figliola.”  The  house  was  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  Michael  received  great  ap¬ 
plause.  He  had  a  powerful  treble  voice, 
renounced  Italian  well,  was  tall  for 
is  ^e,  and  acquitted  himself  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his 
friends.  The  poverty  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  however,  caused  his  speculation 
to  ftdl.  “  Cymon”  being  soon  after  re¬ 
vived  at  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Michael 
Kelly  played  that  character  for  three 
nights,  and  on  the  fourth,  Lionel,  in 

Lionel  and  Clarissa,”  for  his  benefit, 
to  a  crowded  house. 

On  the  1st  of  May  1779,  he  left 
Dublin  for  Naples.  Although  not  fif¬ 
teen,  he  had  earned  sufficient  money  to 
pay  for  his  voyage  to  Italy,  and  for  his 
maintenance  and  musical  education  for 
some  time  after  his  arrival  there. 

Having  letters  to  Sir  William  Ha¬ 
milton,  Mr  Kelly  waited  upon  him  at 
Naples,  and  was  very  kindly  received. 
By  Sir  William,  he  was  introduced  to 
Finerolli,  of  whom  he  became  a  pupil, 
and  under  whom  he  laboured  with  as¬ 
siduity.  Accident,  however,  having 
thrown  him  in  the  way  of  Signor  Gui- 
seppe  Avrile,  who  was  allowed  to  be 
the  greatest  singer  and  musician  of  the 
day,  that  master  thought  so  well  of  his 
abilities,  that  he  offered  to  take  him  to 
Palermo,  and  instruct  him  without  any 


remuneration.  This  was  too  excellent 
a  proposition  to  be  declined. 

On  arriving  at  Palermo,  Signor  Avrile 
appropriated  an  apartment  in  his  own 
house  to  his  young  pupil,  who  studied 
between  five  and  six  hours  every  day, 
and  whose  voice  gradually  fell  into  a 
tenor.  He  was  received  into  all  the 
musical  parties  of  the  place,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  great  attention  from  a  number 
of  persons  of  rank  and  consequence. 

Having  completed  bis  musical  edu¬ 
cation  under  Signor  Avrile,  his  kind 
and  liberal  master  gave  him  a  powerful 
recommendation  to  Campigli,  the  ma¬ 
nager  of  the  Pergola  theatre  in  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  a  kind  of  agent  to  every  Ita¬ 
lian  opera  in  Europe.  On  his  arrival 
at  Leghorn,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Signor  and  Signora  Storace,  was  intro* 
duced  by  them  to  the  British  Consul, 
and  several  mercantile  men  of  import¬ 
ance,  and  was  induced  to  give  a  con¬ 
cert,  which  was  productive  of  both  ap¬ 
plause  and  profit. 

At  Florence,  Mr  Kelly  obtained, 
through  the  interest  of  Campigli,  au 
engagement  as  first  comic-tenor  at  the 
Teatro  Nuovo.  Having  a  letter  of  re¬ 
commendation  to  Lord  Cowper,  he  de¬ 
livered  it,  was  received  with  great  kind¬ 
ness,  invited  to  Lord  and  Lady  Cow- 
per’s  parties,  and  consequently  soon  be¬ 
came  acqutdnted  with  everybody  worth 
knowing  in  the  place. 

The  opera  in  which  Mr  Kelly  was 
to  make  his  dibut,  was  “  II  Francese 
in  Italia.”  He  was  to  play  the  French¬ 
man,  and  as  it  was  a  good  part,  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  some  lessons  in  acting  t 
and  for  that  purpose  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Cowper  to  Laschi,  who  had  been 
the  greatest  actor  of  the  day,  but  was 
at  that  time  living  in  retirement.  Las¬ 
chi  undertook  to  instruct  him  ;  and  did 
it  con  amore. 

The  eventful  night  fixed  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  length  arrived.  Mr  Kelly 
was  the  first  British  male  singer  who 
had  ever  sung  in  Italy,  or  indeed  on 
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the  continent.  His  reception  was  most 
flattering ;  and  he  was  encored  in  two 
of  his  songs  and  a  duet.  All  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  Florence  made  a  point  of  being 
present ;  and  among  them  the  late  Pre¬ 
tender. 

While  performing  at  Florence,  Mr 
Kelly  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Linley, 
the  father-in-law  of  Mr  Sheridan,  and 
mint  patentee  with  him  in  Drury-Lane 
^eatre,  offering  him  an  engagement 
for  five  years  as  first  singer;  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  writing  his  answer 
of  acceptance,  when  he  received  ano¬ 
ther  letter  from  Mr  Linley,  stating,  that 
he  must  reluctantly  decline  entering 
into  any  such  engagement,  as  he  had 
received  a  prohibition  from  Mr  Kelly’s 
father,  who  even  threatened  to  take  le¬ 
gal  means  to  prevent  it,  which  Mr  Kel¬ 
ly’s  being  under  age  allowed  him  to  do. 

His  engagement  at  Florence  having 
terminated,  Mr  Kelly  obtained  an  en¬ 
gagement  for  the  Teatro  Saint  Moise, 
at  Venice,  as  first  tenor  singer  in  the 
comic  opera.  On  his  arrival  there  he 
fsuad,  to  his  great  mortification  and  dis¬ 
may,  that  the  manager,  being  unable  to 
make  the  deposit  required  by  the  se¬ 
nate,  had  decamped.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  he  met,  by  great  good  fortune, 
with  La  Signora  Benini,  a  name  well 
known  all  over  Italy,  as  that  of  the  first 
4mmic  singer  and  actress  of  the  day. 
She  told  him  that  she  was  going  to  set 
ofiT  soon  for  Germany,  being  engiq^ed  as 
prima  buffa  for  the  autumn  and  carni¬ 
val  at  Gratz,  the  capital  of  Styria ;  that 
ahe  had  that  morning  received  a  letter 
from  the  manager,  requesting  her  to 
engage  some  one  capable  of  filling  the 

Elace  of  first  tenor  singer,  and  that,  if 
e  chose  to  go,  she  would  give  him  a 
seat  in  her  carriage,  and  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses.  Mr  Kelly,  of  course,  accepted 
the  offer  with  great  delight. 

At  Gratz  resided  a  number  of  Irish 
officers,  among  whom  were  Generals 
Dillon,  Dalton,  and  Kaveiiah,  who  did 
aJl  in  their  ]>ower  to  befriend  their  coun¬ 


tryman  ;  but  independently  of  them,  the 
applause  which  he  received  on  his  first 
appearance,  which  was  in  “  La  vera 
Costanza,”  greatly  exceeded  his  expec¬ 
tations.  He  afterwards  performed  the 
Prince  inGretry’s  opera  of  “Selima  and 
Azor.”  In  the  midst,  however,  of  a 
most  successful  career,  Mr  Kelly  caught 
a  dreadful  cold,  which  confined  him  to 
his  bed,  and  deprived  his  voice  of  all 
ower,  or  rather  of  all  intonation.  When 
e  attempted  to  sing,  his  voice  was  so 
sharp  as  to  be  near  a  note  above  the 
instruments ;  and  although  he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  monstrous  difference,  he 
could  not  by  any  effort  correct  it.  He 
was  obliged  to  give  up  singing  at  the 
theatre,  and  was  completely  wretched. 
His  complaint  baflied  the  skill  of  all  the 
faculty  in  Gratz,  and  he  was  advised 
to  return  to  the  mild  and  genial  air  of 
Italy,  as  affording  him  the  only  chance 
of  recovering  his  voice. 

Half  heart-broken,  be  took  a  melan¬ 
choly  leave  ofall  his  kind  and  dearfriends, 
and  set  off"  on  his  return  to  Venice. 
Having  gradually  regained  his  voice, 
he  made  an  engagement  as  tenor  singer 
with  the  manager  of  the  theatre  at 
Brescia,  who  was  in  Venice,  forming  a 
company  to  open  with  a  comic  opera 
at  the  approaching  fair  there,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  in  Italy.  The 
Painter,  in  the  opera  of  “  II  Pittore 
Parigino,”  was  the  character  assigned 
to  Mr  Kelly,  and  in  which  he  gave 
great  satisfaction.  The  proprietor  of 
the  theatre,  however,  having  made  cer¬ 
tain  amatory  proposals  to  La  Ortobella, 
the  beautiful  prima  donna  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  she  rejected,  became  jea¬ 
lous  of  Mr  Kelly,  and  threatened  him 
with  assassination ;  in  consequence  of 
which  some  of  Mr  Kelly’s  friends,  who 
knew  the  deadly  and  implacable  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  man,  advised  him  to  with¬ 
draw  himself  privately  from  Brescia, 
and  repair  to  Verona,  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did. 

At  Verona  Mr  Kelly  gave  a  conceit, 
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the  receipts  of  which  were  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  him  ;  and,  as  good  fortune 
never  comes  alone,  he  received  a  letter 
the  next  rooming  from  Signor  Giani, 
the  manager  of  Treviso,  offering  him  an 
engagement  for  six  weeks,  which  he  ac¬ 
cept^  ;  and  while  there,  concluded  an 
engagement  for  four  months  to  perform 
at  Count  Pepoli’s  private  theatre  at 
Venice,  with  La  Signora  Teresa  de 
Petris,  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  dil- 
lettante  singer  in  Europe.  Before  his 
departure,  however,  Mr  Kelly  visited 
Parma,  where  the  archduchess  treated 
him  with  marked  kindness  and  conde¬ 
scension. 

The  performances  at  Count  Pepoli's 

{trivate  theatre  at  Venice  were  brilliant- 
y  attended.  In  the  course  of  them  Mr 
Kelly  was  sent  for  by  Count  Durazzo, 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  who  had  been 
directed  by  his  Imperial  master  to  col¬ 
lect  a  company  of  Italian  singers  for  a 
comic  opera  to  be  given  at  the  court  of 
Vienna.  As  soon  as  his  engagement  at 
Venice  terminated,  he  concluded  an 
engagement  for  a  year  with  Count  Du- 
razzo,  and  repaired  to  Vienna. 

Vienna,  Mr  Kelly  found  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  residence.  His  reception  was 
highly  gratifying.  The  Emperor,  Jo¬ 
seph  II.,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
Maximilian,  the  Archbishop  of  Co¬ 
logne,  were  present  at  the  performance, 
and  evinced  their  approbation  by  the 
applause  they  bestowed.  At  that  time, 
the  court  of  Vienna  was  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  in  Europe.  The  theatre, 
which  forms  part  of  the  royal  palace, 
was  crowded  with  a  blaze  of  beauty  and 
fashion.  All  ranks  of  society  were 
doatingly  fond  of  music,  and  most  of 
them  perfectly  understood  the  science. 
Mr  Kelly  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  introductions  to  the  best  society ; 
his  salary  amply  supplied  his  wants  and 
wishes,  and  the  public  received  him 
well  whenever  he  appeared  on  the  stage. 
While  at  Vienna,  Mr  Kelly  went  and 
spent  three  days  with  Haydn,  at  Eisen- 


stadt,  the  palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy  ; 
and  afterwards  was  introduced  to  that 
prodigy  of  genius,  Mozart ;  an  event 
which  he  considered  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  gratiBcations  of  his  musical  life. 
Mozart  conferred  on  Mr  Kelly  what 
the  latter  deemed  a  high  compliment. 
Mr  Kelly  had  composed  a  little  melody 
to  Metastasio's  canzonetta  “  Grazie  ag- 
I'inganni  tuori,”  which  was  a  great  ^ 
vonrite  wherever  he  sang  it.  It  was 
very  simple,  but  it  pletued  Mozart ; 
and  he  composed  some  very  beautiful 
variations  to  it. 

During  Mr  Kelly’s  residence  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  L’Abbate  Casti,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Animali  Parlantiy  re¬ 
ceived  the  Emperor’s  commands,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  shape  of  wishes,  to  write 
an  opera ;  for  which  the  no  less  cele¬ 
brated  Paesiello  was  to  compose  the 
music.  When  this  drama,  which  was 
called  “  II  Re  Teodoro,”  was  com¬ 
pleted,  Casti  declared  that  there  was 
no  person  in  the  company  at  Vienna 
(not  otherwise  employed  in  the  opera^ 
capable  of  playing  the  character  of  Gaf- 
ferio,  the  King’s  secretary  ;  written 
avowedly  as  a  satire  on  General  Paoll, 
and  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  by  the  directors 
of  the  theatre,  to  send  immediately  to 
Venice,  to  engage  Signor  Blasi,  at  any 
price,  to  come  and  play  it.  In  the  in¬ 
terim,  however,  Casti  happened  to  hear 
Mr  Kelly,  at  a  private  party,  sing  a 
canzonetta,  in  imitation  of  the  tremu¬ 
lous  voice  and  extraordinary  gesture 
and  shake  of  the  head  of  an  old  miser 
of  the  name  of  Varesi,  living  at  Vien¬ 
na  ;  and  immediately  declared  that  he 
was  the  very  man  to  act  Gafferio.  The 
opera  was  brought  out ;  Mr  Kelly  play¬ 
ed  Gafferio ;  overflowing  houses  bore 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  piece  ; 
and  the  Emperor  was  so  delighted  with 
Mr  Kelly’s  performance,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  increased  his  salary. 

The  following  whimsical  anecdote, 
which  we  relate  in  Mr  Kelly’s  own 
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words,  while  it  shows  the  foppery,  ex* 
disable  enough,  into  wliich  youth  and 
the  applause  tliat  he  everywhere  met 
with  had  betrayed  him,  exhibits,  in  a 
manner  highly  honourable  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  his  good  temper  and  good  sense  : 

“  At  this  period  of  my  life  I  was  ra¬ 
ther,  vain,  and  very  fond  of  fine  clothes  ; 
indeed  my  greatest  expense  was  the 
decoration  of  my  precious  person.  I 
wore  every  evening  full  dress  embroi¬ 
dered  coats,  either  gold,  silver,  or  silk. 
I  wore  two  watches,  (as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  country,)  and  a  diamond 
ring  on  each  of  my  little  fingers.  Thus 
de^ed  out,  I  had  not  of  course  the 
least  appearance  of  a  Paddy.  While 
sitting  one  evening  in  the  Milan  coffee¬ 
house,  reading  the  Vienna  Gazette,  two 
gentlemen  entered,  and  seated  them¬ 
selves  opposite  to  me  to  take  their  cof¬ 
fee.  One  of  tlicm  said  to  the  other, 
with  a  most  implacable  Irish  brogue, 
*  Arrah,  blood  and  thunder,  bike  at 
that  fellow  sitting  opposite  to  us  (mean¬ 
ing  me) ;  did  you  ever  see  such  a  jack¬ 
daw  ?’ — ‘  Really,*  answered  his  com¬ 
panion,  (who  1  perceived  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,)  ‘  the  fellow  does  not  seem  to 
be  on  bad  terms  with  himself.’ — ‘  Look 
at  his  long  lace  ruffles,’  said  my  coun¬ 
tryman  ;  <  I  suppose  he  wears  ruffles 
to  mark  his  gentility.’ — I  continued 
reading  my  gazette,  but  when  the  cri¬ 
tique  on  my  long  lace  ruffles  was  ended, 
I  laid  down  the  pa]>er,  and  tucked  them 
up  under  the  cuff's  of  my  coat ;  not 
looking  at  the  gentlemen,  or  seeming  to 
take  any  notice  of  them. — ‘  But  now  do 
luke,'  continued  the  persevering  brogue- 
neer ;  *  what  a  display  he  is  making  of 
his  rings ;  I  suppose  he  thinks  he  will 
dazzle  our  eyes  a  bit.’ — Upon  this,  I 
deliberately  took  off  my  rings,  and  put 
them  into  my  pocket ;  at  the  same  time, 
fixing  a  steady  look  at  my  critics,  I 
told  them  in  English,  that  <  if  there 
were  any  other  part  of  my  dress  at  all 
disagreeable  to  them,  I  should  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  altering  it  in  any 


way  they  might  surest.’ — The  Irish¬ 
man  (improbable  as  it  may  appear) 
blushed  ;  and  the  Englishman  said,  *  He 
hoped  I  would  not  feel  an  offence  where 
none  was  meant.’ — I  said,  *  Certainly 
not ;’  and,  to  prove  my  sincerity,  re¬ 
quested  them  to  take  part  of  a  bowl  of 
punch,  and  drink  our  sovereign  King 
George’s  health,  and  towards  our  bet¬ 
ter  acquaintance  ;  and  thus,  in  despite 
of  lace  ruffles  and  diamond  rings,  we 
introduced  ourselves  to  one  another. 
My  Irish  friend,  I  found,  was  a  Doctor 
O’Rourke,  from  the  county  of  Down, 
who  had  only  the  day  before  arrived 
from  Prague,  where  he  had  been  for 
many  years  a  medical  practitioner ;  and 
in  my  new  English  acquaintance,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  the  eccentric  walk¬ 
ing  Stewart,  so  named  from  having 
walked  almost  all  over  the  world  ;  and 
whose  pedestrian  exploits  were  univer¬ 
sally  spoken  of.” 

A  number  of  foreign  princes,  among 
whom  were  the  Due  de  Deux  Fonts, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  &c.  having  come 
to  visit  the  Emperor,  the  latter  signi¬ 
fied  his  wish  to  have  two  grand  serious 
operas,  both  the  composition  of  Che¬ 
valier  Gluck, — “  L’lplngenia,  in  Tau- 
ride,”  and  “  L’Alceste,”  produced  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  composer.  Iti 
the  former  piece  Gluck  cast  Mr  Kelly 
for  Pylades,  and  instructed  him  himself 
in  the  part. 

Soon  afterwards,  Mozart’s  “  Nozze 
di  Figaro”  was  brought  out.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  is  known  to  every  one.  Of  all  who 
performed  in  it  on  its  first  representa¬ 
tion,  Mr  Kelly  was  the  last  survivor. 

Mr  Kelly  having  received  a  letter 
from  his  father  in  Dublin,  stating  that 
his  mother  was  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  and  that  it  was  her  earnest  wish 
that  he  should  return  to  Dublin,  if  only 
for  a  few  months,  asked  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  six  months,  for  that  purpose,  of 
the  emperor.  His  Majesty  graciously 
ordered  him  to  take  leave  for  twelve 
months,  adding,  that  his  salary  should 
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be  continued  for  that  period ;  and  giving  Mr  Kelly  made  his  first  appearance  at 


him  permission  to  accept  of  any  engage¬ 
ment  in  London  that  he  might  consider 
beneficial. 

A  dispute,  followed  by  mutual  blows, 
in  which  Mr  Kelly  was  unavoidably 
involved  with  two  Austrian  noblemen, 
one  of  whom  suspected  him  of  having 
supplanted  him  in  the  affections  of  a 
lady  of  rank,  was  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Emperor,  who  dis¬ 
missed  the  offenders  from  the  army. 
On  the  next  appearance  of  Mr  Kelly 
on  the  stage,  the  plaudits  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  testified  their  approbation  of  his 
conduct. 

In  the  first  week  of  February  1787, 
Mr  Kelly  quitted  Vienna,  with  a  heart 
full  of  grief  and  gratitude ;  and  after 
various  adventures,  embarked  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  landed  at  Dover,  and  reached 
London,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  on 
the  18th  of  March. 

Having  agreed  with  Mr  Linley,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season  at  Drury 
Lane,  Mr  Kelly  made  his  dehut,  in  the 
part  of  Lionel,  on  Friday  the  20th  of 
April  1787,  and  was  most  favourably 
received.  His  next  character  was  that 
of  Young  Meadows,  in  “  Love  in  a 
Village.”  Daly,  the  patentee  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Crow  Street,  sent 
over  to  Mr  Kelly  an  offer  to  perform 
at  his  theatre  with  Mrs  Crouch  for 
twelve  nights,  which  was  accepted. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  the 
grand  commemoration  of  Handel,  at 
which  Mr  Kelly  assisted,  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Soon  after,  Mr  Kelly  received  the 
melancholy  news  of  his  poor  mother’s 
death.  Anxious,  however,  to  see  his 
father  and  family,  he  set  off  for  Dub¬ 
lin  on  the  8th  of  June,  having  previous¬ 
ly  entered  into  an  engagement  withTlhe 
proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  for  the  en¬ 
suing  season,  stipulating  not  to  perform 
more  than  three  times  a-week.  His 
father  and  he  were  of  course  delighted 
to  see  each  other.  On  the  22d  of  June, 


Dublin,  in  Lionel,  to  a  crowded  house. 
His  reception  was  highly  gratifying  $ 
and,  during  his  stay,  he  passed  many 
days  in  the  delightful  and  hospitable 
society  of  numerous  and  kind  friends. 

From  Dublin  Mr  Kelly  and  Mrs 
Crouch  proceeded  to  York,  where  they 
had  been  engaged  by  the  eccentric 
Tate  Wilkinson,  to  perform  during  the 
race  week ;  after  which  they  played  four 
nights  at  Leeds,  and  another  four  at 
Wakefield. 

In  September,  Mr  Kelly  returned  to 
his  duties  at  Drury-Lane.  When  his 
twelvemonth’s  leave  of  absence  from 
Vienna  had  expired,  he  wro^  to  Prince 
Rosenbui^  a  respectful  letter,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  his  humble  duty  and  grateful 
thanks  for  the  many  bounties  bestowed 
on  him  ;  but  adding,  that  his  father’s 
state  of  health  induced  him  to  remain 
in  England.  There  were,  however, 
other  reasons  for  his  not  returning  to 
Vienna,  more  potent  than  filial  duty. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  Mr  Kelly 
went  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Ches¬ 
ter,  and  Birmingham,  in  company  with 
Mrs  Crouch,  and  they  reaped  a  plenti¬ 
ful  harvest.  Returning  to  Dnury  Lane, 
Mr  Kelly  appeared  as  Ferdinand,  in 

The  Tempest,”  and  subsequently  as 
Lord  William,  in  Cobb’s  new  opera  of 
“  The  Haunted  Tower,”  which  was 
played  for  fifty  nights.  He  was  also 
engaged  by  the  noble  directors  of  the 
Ancient  Concerts,  as  principal  tenor. 
The  concerts  were  then  held  in  Tot¬ 
tenham  Street,  and  their  late  majesties 
and  the  royal  family  were  constant  at¬ 
tendants. 

In  the  summer  of  1789,  Mr  Kelly 
and  Mrs  Crouch  visited  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Liverpool,  and  had  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  campaign.  In 
the  month  of  October,  there  was  a 
grand  musical  festival  at  Norwich,  at 
which  Mr  Kelly  was  the  principal  tenor 
singer. 
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In  August,  1790,  Mr  Kelly,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Crouch,  visited 
Paris.  On  their  way,  they  stopped  a 
few  days  at  Margate.  Some  ladies  of 
rank  were  making  a  collection  for  a 
poor  girl  who  had  been  deprived  by  an 
accident  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 
Kelly  proposed  to  Mrs  Crouch,  that 
they  should  get  up  the  Beggar’s  Opera, 
at  the  Margate  theatre,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  distressed  girl.  In  this  benevo¬ 
lent  scheme  they  were  joined  by  Mr 
Johnstone,  familiarly  called  Jack  John¬ 
stone  ;  the  theatre  was  crowded,  and 
the  receipts,  with  various  liberal  pre¬ 
sents,  were  invested  in  an  annuity,  which 
produced  the  object  of  this  active  kind¬ 
ness  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

At  Paris,  the  party  remained  six 
weeks ;  saw  everything  worth  seeing, 
and  went  every  night  to  one  of  the 
theatres.  Having  fully  satisfied  their 
curiosity,  they  returned  in  safety  to 
England. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1791, 
Mr  Kelly  assisted  at  the  musical  festi¬ 
vals  of  York  and  Newcastle,  and  per¬ 
formed  on  several  days  at  York. 

The  next  season,  the  Dniry'-Lane 
company  occupied  the  King’s  theatre, 
until  the  new  Drury- Lane  theatre  could 
be  completed  for  them.  On  Mr  Kel¬ 
ly’s  recommending  the  piece  to  Mr 
Sheridan,  “  Cymon”  was  brought  out, 
the  character  of  Cymon  by  Mr  Kelly. 
The  Cupid,  on  this  occasion,  and  who 
was  selected  for  the  purpose  by  Mr 
Kelly,  was  Edmund  Kean,  whose  ge¬ 
nius  has  since  rendered  him  so  deser¬ 
vedly  celebrated. 

In  the  summer  of  1792,  Mr  Kelly 
went  to  Paris,  to  see  what  he  could 
pick  up  in  the  way  of  dramatic  novelty 
for  Drury-Lane.  It  was  a  period  of 
most  feaiful  interest  in  that  city.  Mr 
Kelly  witnessed  the  bringing  back  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  after 


they  had  been  thwarted  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape. 

On  returning  to  England,  Mr  Kelly 
immediately  repaired  to  Oxford,  at  the 
musical  festival  of  which  he  was  enga¬ 
ged  to  sing.  He  afterwards,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mrs  Crouch,  (who,  a  short 
time  before,  had  separated  from  her 
husband,)  visited  Worcester  and  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  returned  to  London  for 
the  opening  of  the  winter  theatrical 
season. 

Early  in  1793,  Mr  Sheridan  (who 
had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Mr  Taylor,  the  proprietor  of  the  Opera 
House,  to  carry  on  Italian  operas  twice 
a-wcek)  appointed  Mr  Ktdly  and  Sig¬ 
nor  Storace  joint  directors  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  opera.  In  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  Mr  Kelly  and  Mrs 
Crouch  fulfilled  engagements  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Manchester,  Chester,Shrew8- 
bury,  Worcester,  Liverpool,  and  Dub¬ 
lin. 

At  tbe  first  representation  of  Lo- 
doiska”  at  the  new  Drury-Lane  thea¬ 
tre,  Mr  Kelly  and  Mrs  Crouch  had 
nearly  become  the  victims  of  an  acci¬ 
dent.  In  the  last  scene,  when  Mrs 
Crouch  was  in  the  burning  castle,  tbe 
wind  blew  the  flames  close  to  her; 
but  still  she  had  sufficient  fortitude 
not  to  move  from  her  situation.  See¬ 
ing  her  in  such  peril,  Mr  Kelly  ran 
up  the  bridge,  which  was  at  a  great 
height  from  the  ground,  towards  the 
tower,  in  order  to  rescue  her.  Jtist 
as  he  was  quitting  the  platform,  a  car¬ 
penter  prematurely  withdrew  one  of  its 
supporters.  Down  Mr  Kelly  fell ;  and 
at  tne  same  moment  the  fiery  tower,  in 
which  was  Mrs  Crouch,  sank,  with  a 
violent  crash ;  and  she  screamed  with 
terror.  Providentitdly,  Mr  Kelly  was 
not  hurt  by  his  fall,  and  catching  Mrs 
Crouch  in  his  arms,  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  was  doing,  he  carried  her  to 
tbe  front  of  the  stage,  a  consi<lerable 
distance.  The  applause  was  loud  and 
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continaed.  In  fact,  had  the  scene  been 
rehearsed  as  it  happened,  it  could  not 
have  produced  a  greater  effect ;  and 
ever  after  Mr  Kelly  bore  Mrs  Crouch 
to  the  front  of  the  stage  in  a  similar 
manner. 

On  the  2d  of  July  a  new  musical 
piece  was  produced,  entitled,  “  The 
glorious  First  of  June,”  written  by  Mr 
Cobb,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  of 
the  brave  men  who  fell  on  that  day. 
Mr  Kelly  and  Signor  Storace  gave  it 
some  new  songs.  Mr  Kelly  had  to  re¬ 
present  the  character  of  Frederick ;  and 
as  he  was  much  employed  in  writing 
the  music,  he  begged  Mr  Sheridan  ^who 
contributed  many  speeches  to  the  piece) 
to  make  as  short  a  part  for  him,  and 
with  as  little  speaking  as  possible.  Mr 
Sheridan  assured  him  he  would.  In  the 
scene  in  which  Frederick  came  on  to 
sing,  “  When  in  war  on  the  ocean  we 
meet  the  proud  foe,”  there  was  a  cot¬ 
tage  in  the  distance,  at  which,  the  stage 
direction  said,  Mr  Kelly  was  to  look 
earnestly  for  a  moment  or  two ;  and 
the  line  which  he  had  then  to  speak  was 
this : — 

“  There  stands  my  Louisa’s  cot¬ 
tage  ;  she  must  be  either  in  it,  or  out 
of  it.” 

The  song  began  immediately,  and 
not  another  word  was  there  in  the 
whole  part.  This  sublime  and  solitary 
speech  produced  a  loud  laugh  from  the 
audience.  W’hen  the  piece  was  over, 
Mr  Sheridan  came  into  the  green-room, 
and  complimented  Mr  Kelly  on  his 
quickness,  and  on  his  being  so  perfect 
in  his  part,  “  which,”  the  wit  added, 
“  considering  the  short  time  you  had 
to  study  it,  was  truly  astonishing  I” 

During  the  Leith  races,  Mr  Kelly 
was  engaged  to  play  at  Edinburgh,  and 
having  good  introductions,  spent  his 
time  there  very  pleasantly.  He  after¬ 
wards  made  the  tour  of  the  English 
lakes ;  and  then  performed  for  a  few 
nights  at  Lancaster,  and  subsequently 
at  Birmingham. 


Madame  Banti,  the  next  season,  took 
for  her  benefit  at  the  opera,  Gluck’a 
grand  serious  opera  of  “  Alceste.”  Mr 
Taylor  and  Madame  Banti  made  a  re¬ 
quest  to  Mr  Sheridan  to  give  Mr 
Kelly  permission  to  act  the  principal 
part  in  the  opera,  which  he  had  so 
often  performed  at  Vienna,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  great  composer.  Per¬ 
mission  having  been  granted,  the  opera 
made  so  great  a  hit,  that  Mr  TaylOT, 
with  the  consent  of  Mr  Sheridan,  en¬ 
gaged  Mr  Kelly  for  twenty  nights.  At 
this  period,  and  indeed  for  many  yean, 
Mr  Kelly  was  honoured  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  his  late  Grace  of 
Queensberry. 

Mr  Kelly’s  first  appearance  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  composer,  was  in  February, 
1797,  when  was  produced  an  inte¬ 
resting  musical  entertainment,  called, 
“  A  Friend  in  Need,”  written  by 
Prince  Hoare,  which  met  with  uni¬ 
versal  approbation.  He  also  composed 
the  music  for  Monk  Lewis’s  Castle 
Spectre.”  F'or  the  same  author,  Mr 
Kelly,  at  various  subsequent  periods, 
composed  the  music  of  “  Adalmom 
the  Outlaw,”  “  The  Wood  Demon,” 
“  Venoni,”  “  Adelgitha,”  and  “  One  o’¬ 
clock.”  Having  received  the  com¬ 
mands  of  his  present  Majesty,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  compose  a  simple 
ballad  for  him,  Mr  Kelly  applied  to 
his  friend  Lewis  to  write  the  words, 
which  he  di<l ;  and  the  song  became 
very  popular. 

The  success  of  the  “  Castle  Spectre” 
gave  rise  to  the  drama  of  “  Blue  Beard.” 
The  programme  of  the  French  romance 
of  that  name  Mr  Kelly  had  brought 
with  him  from  France ;  the  piece  was 
written  by  Mr  Geoi^e  Colman,  and 
the  music  was  composed  by  Mr  Kelly. 
It  was  performed  in  January  1798. 
Mr  Kelly  played  Selim.  At  the  end 
of  the  piece,  when  Blue  Beard  is  slain 
by  Selim,  a  ludicrous  scene  took  place. 
Where  Blue  Beard  sank  under  the  stage, 
a  skeleton  was  to  rise,  which,  when 
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seen  by  the  audience,  was  to  sink  again ; 
but  not  one  inch  would  the  skeleton 
descend.  Mr  Kelly,  who  had  just  been 
killing  Blue  Beard,  totally  foi^etting 
where  he  was,  ran  up  with  his  drawn 
sabre,  and  pummelled  the  poor  skele¬ 
ton’s  head  with  all  his  might,  vocifera¬ 
ting  until  its  disappearance,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  whole  house,  “  D — n 
you  I  d — n  you  1  why  don’t  you  go 
down  ?”-  The  audience  were  roaring 
with  laughter ;  but  good-naturedly  ap¬ 
peared  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  an 
infuriated  composer.  The  next  day 
the  piece  was  curtailed ;  the  scenery 
and  machinery  were  perfect ;  and  on 
its  second  representation  Blue  Beard 
was  received  with  unqualified  appro¬ 
bation. 

In  the  succeeding  summer,  Mr  Kelly 
accepted  an  engagement  for  part  of  the 
season  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
pupil  of  Mrs  Crouch’s,  a  Miss  Grif¬ 
fiths,  who  played  Polly  to  Mr  Kelly’s 
Macheath,  and  Clarissa  to  his  Lionel. 

The  next  musical  piece  that  Mr 
Kelly  produced  at  Drury  Lane  was  in 
conjunction  with  Mr  Dussek  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  piano-forte  player.  Mr  Dus¬ 
sek  composed  the  serious  part  of  it, 
Mr  Kelly  the  comic.  'The  piece,  which 
was  from  the  French,  was  entitled, 
“  The  Captive  of  Spilburg.”  It  was 
ably  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by 
Prince  Hoare,  and  had  a  run  of  seven¬ 
teen  nights. 

The  great  sums  of  money  produced 
to  the  theatre  by  “  Blue  Beard,”  in¬ 
duced  the  Drury  Lane  proprietors  to 
prevail  on  Mr  Colman  to  write  a  musi¬ 
cal  afterpiece,  to  vie  with  it  in  splen¬ 
dour.  This  piece  was  entitled  “  Feu¬ 
dal  Times;  or  the  Banquet  Gallery.” 
Mr  Kelly  composed  the  whole  of  the 
music  for  it.  Although  performed  for 
many  nights,  it  was  by  no  means  so 
successful  as  “  Blue  Beard.” 

In  May  1799,  Mr  Sheridan’s  cele¬ 
brated  piny  of  “  Pizarro”  was  produ¬ 


ced  ;  the  whole  of  the  music  in  which 
was  composed  by  Mr  Kelly.  The  pro¬ 
crastination  of  the  author  rendered  this 
a  very  painful  task  to  Mr  Kelly. 

“  Of  Age  To-morrow,”  by  Mr  T. 
Dibdin,  was  the  next  dramatic  work 
for  which  Mr  Kelly  wrote  the  whole  of 
the  music,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opening  piece,  which  he  selected  from 
Paesiello.  This  entertainment  proved 
very  productive  to  the  treasury.  There 
was  one  ballad  in  it,  sung  by  Miss 
Decamp,  (now  Mrs  Charles  Kemble,) 
“  No,  my  love,  no,”  which  became  the 
most  popular  song  of  the  day,  and  was 
to  be  heard  at  the  corner  of  every  street 
for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

The  15th  of  May  1800  was  a  me¬ 
morable  evening  at  Drury  Lane  'Theatre. 
Cibber’s  comedy  of  «  She  would  and 
she  would  not,’*  had  been  commanded 
by  their  late  Majesties.  On  the  King’s 
entering  the  box  prepared  for  him,  a 
man  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit  stood 
up  on  the  bench,  and  fired  a  pistol  at 
him.  The  whole  audience  was  of 
course  in  an  uproar ;  but  his  Majesty 
exhibited  the  utmost  coolness.  On 
hearing  the  report  of  the  pistol,  he  re¬ 
tired  a  pace  or  two,  stopped,  stood 
firmly  for  an  instant,  then  came  forward 
to  the  front  of  the  box,  put  his  opera- 
glass  to  his  eye,  and  looked  round  the 
house  without  the  smallest  appearance 
of  alarm  or  discomposure.  'The  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  was  in  attendance 
behind  his  Majesty,  apprehensive  of 
some  further  attack,  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  him  to  retire  from  the  box  into 
an  adjoining  room.  The  King’s  an¬ 
swer  was,  “  Sir,  you  discompose  me  as 
well  as  yourself ;  I  shall  not  stir  one 
step.”  The  Queen  and  Princesses  then 
entered  the  box,  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  the  hubbub.  Hadfield,  the  rufiBan 
who  committed  the  crime,  was  seized 
by  the  performers  in  the  orchestra,  and 
dragged  over  its  spikes  into  the  music 
room,  which  was  under  the  stage ;  the 
audience  from  all  parts  vociferating, 
1.1 
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"  Bring  forward  tlie  aasauin,  bring  him 
on  the  atage ;  show  him,  show  him.” 
Mr  Kelly  was  at  that  moment  on  the 
stage ;  the  Queen  called  him  to  her, 
and  asked  him  if  the  man  was  in  cus¬ 
tody.  Mr  Kelly  told  her  Majesty  that 
he  was;  and  then  came  forward  and 
addressed  the  audience,  assuring  them 
that  the  culprit  was  in  safe  keeping, 
and  was  at  that  time  undergoing  an  ex¬ 
amination.  This  information  produced 
tranquillity.  **  God  save  the  King” 
was  called  for,  and  received  with  shouts 
of  applause,  waving  of  hats,  Ac.  At 
the  end  of  the  play  it  was  again  de¬ 
manded  by  the  whole  house ;  and  while 
the  company  were  singing  it,  a  paper 
was  sent  to  Mr  Kelly  by  Mr  Sheridan, 
with  a  verse  which  he  had  written  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  was  handed 
by  Mrs  Jordan  to  Mr  Kelly,  who  sang 
it,  although  with  an  agitated  voice; 
and  it  was  three  times  repeated,  with 
the  most  rapturous  approbation. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1800,  Miss 
Baillie’s  “  De  Montfort,”  for  which 
Mr  Kelly  composed  the  nrasic,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  but 
after  a  few  nights  it  was  withdrawn.  A 
similar  want  of  success  attended  a  mu¬ 
sical  afterpiece  called  **  The  Gipsy 
Prince,”  written  for  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  by  Mr  Thomas  Moore,  for 
which  Mr  Kelly  composed  the  music, 
and  which  was  performed  in  July,  1801. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr  Kelly  entered 
into  a  new  kind  of  speculation.  At  the 
comer  of  Market  Lane,  (now  no  longer 
in  existence,)  in  Pall  Mall,  there  was 
an  old  house,  almost  falling,  the  lease 
of  which  had  sixteen  years  to  run,  and 
was  to  be  sold.  It  was  suggested  to 
Mr  Kelly,  that  he  might  make  his  for¬ 
tune  by  buying  the  lease  of  that  house, 
putting  it  into  thorough  repair,  and 
making  a  Uu^  shop  in  it,  in  which  to 
sell  his  own  compositions.  It  was  like¬ 
wise  observed  to  him,  that  he  might 
have  a  door  opening  to  the  stage  of  the 
Opera  House;  and  that  all  the  sub- 
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scribers  to  the  Opera,  for  the  great  con¬ 
venience  of  having  a  private  passage, 
and  easy  access  to  their  carriages  and 
sedan-c^rs,  would  most  willingly  sab- 
scribe  two  guineas  a*year  each,  which 
would  amply  reimburse  him  for  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Mr  Kelly  accordingly  pur¬ 
chased  the  lease  of  the  house  for  five 
hundred  guineas.  Mr  Kelly  spared  no 
cost,  stocked  the  shop  well  with  other 
music  besides  his  own,  engaged  abcm- 
men,  porters,  Ac.,  and  opened  it  to  the 
mblic  on  the  1st  of  January,  1808. 
The  crowds  of  people  who  came  to 
purchase  music,  by  way  (as  they  said) 
of  bringing  Mr  Kelly  goM  luck,  were 
immense.  When  the  subscription  was 
opened  for  the  opera  visitmu  to  get  on 
easy  access  to  their  carriages,  the  lady- 
subscribers  declared  that  it  eras  delight¬ 
ful  to  have  such  an  accommodation,  and 
most  of  them  immediately  put  down 
their  names,  but  very  few  of  them  ever 
put  down  their  money,  although  there 
was  a  considerable  current  expense  for* 
fires,  lighting,  and  extra  servants.  Mr 
Kelly  soon  began  to  suspect  that  he 
was  not  fitted  for  what  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  and  tliat  his  occupations  at  Drury 
Lane,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Hay- 
market,  both  as  performer  and  as  com¬ 
poser,  besides  being  manager  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  musical  director  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  the  Little  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  would  have  been  quite 
enough  to  engage  his  mind,  without 
entering  into  a  business  which  required 
unremitting  attention  paid  to  it  from 
morning  till  night :  but  he  was  involved 
too  deeply  to  retract. 

A  musical  afterpiece,  entitled  **  Ura¬ 
nia,”  written  by  the  Hon.  William 
Spencer,  and  the  music  of  which  was 
the  joint  production  of  bis  brother,  the 
Hon.  John  Spencer,  uid  Mr  Kelly, 
was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
in  January,  1802,  and  was  received 
with  uncommon  applause.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  season,  Mrs  Billing- 
ton  returned  to  England,  after  an  ab- 
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-aence  of  seTeral  years,  and  was  engaged 
at  Dmry  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  to 
appear  a  certain  number  of  nights  at 
ea^  Theatre.  She  went  through  her 
various  operatical  characters,  in  all  of 
which  Mr  Kelly  performed  with  her. 
When  Mrs  Billin^n  had  her  bene&t 
at  Dmry  Lane,  the  opera  of  “  Algonah” 
was  brought  forward,  the  drama  by  Mr 
Cobb,  the  music  by  Mr  Kelly.  It  was 
successful. 

Availing  himself  of  the  short  peace, 
Mr  Kelly,  accompanied  by  Viganoni, 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  visited  Paris, 
where  he  met  with  a  number  of  his 

•  friends,  and  enjoyed  himself  very  much. 
While  there,  in  conjunction  with  ano¬ 
ther  gentleman,  he  engaged  the  cele- 

•  brated  Winter  to  compose  three  Italian 
operas  and  three  grand  ballets  for  our 
opera.  Mr  Kelly  agreed  to  pay  half 
Winter’s  remuneration  for  the  exclusive 
right  of  publishing  the  music ;  and  had 
be  not  b^n  pillaged,  that  arrangement 
alone  would  have  been  a  fortune  to  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next 
season,  the  burletta  of  “  Midas”  was 
.revived  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
met  with  unqualified  approbation.  Mr 
Kelly  was  Apollo.  Before  that  period, 
the  simple  and  pretty  melody  of  “  Pray, 
Goody,  please  to  moderate  the  rancour 
of  your  tongue,”  had  been  always  sung 
in  a  quick  jig  time.  It  strack  Mr  Kelly 
<  that  the  air  would  be  better  slower,  and 
he,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Kemble,  and  of  all  the  perform¬ 
ers  in  the  piece,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
band  in  the  orchestra,  resolved  to  sing 
it  in  the  “  andantino  grazioeo”  style, 
and  to  add  a  repetition  of  the  last  bars 
of  the  air.  The  result  was,  that  during 
the  ran  of  the  piece,  “  Pray,  Goody,” 
never  failed  to  obtain  a  loud  and  unani¬ 
mous  encore. — Some  time  after,  “  A 
House  to  be  sold”  was  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  received  with  much 
applause.  Mr  Kelly  acted  in  it  the 
manager  of  an  Italian  opera. — The  next 


novelty  was  an  historical  musical  drama, 

'  called  the  “  Hero  of  the  North the 
music  of  which  Mr  Kelly  composed ; 
and  he  also  performed  in  it.  It  was 
received  with  distinguished  applause. — 
In  July,  Colman  produced  his  **  Love 
laughs  at  Locksmiths,”  for  which  Mr 
Kelly  composed  the  music.  The  piece 
was  strongly  cast,  and  ran  the  whde  of 
the  season. 

During  the  theatrical  recess  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Mrs  Billington  and  Mr  Kelly  per¬ 
formed  together,  with  great  success, 
at  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool. 

Mr  Kelly’s  next  musical  production 
at  Drury  Lane,  was  «  Cinderella ;  or, 
the  Glass  Slipper.”  It  was  produced 
in  January,  1804,  and  was  performed, 
during  its  first  season,  fifty-one  nights. 

Mr  Kelly  had  returned  his  income 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Income 
Tax  at  L.500,  which  they  did  not 
think  sufficient,  and  sent  him  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  appear  before  them  on  the 
next  day  of  meeting.  The  following 
amusing  conversation  took  place  on  the 
occasion 

“  So,  Mr  Kelly,”  said  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  “  yon  have  returned 
your  income  to  us  at  L.d00  ?  You  must 
have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  our  under¬ 
standings,  sir,  to  think  that  you  could 
induce  us  to  receive  such  a  return  ; 
when  we  are  aware  that  your  income, 
from  your  various  professional  engage¬ 
ments,  must  amount  to  twice  or  thrice 
that  sum.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Mr  Kelly ;  “  I  am  free 
to  confess  I  have  erred  in  my  return ; 
but  vanity  is  the  cause,  and  vanity  is 
the  badge  of  all  my  tribe.  I  have  re¬ 
turned  myself  as  having  L.500  per  an¬ 
num,  when,  in  fact,  I  have  not  five 
hundred  pence  of  certain  income.” 

“  Pray,  sir,”  asked  the  Commission¬ 
er,  “  are  you  not  stage-manager  of  the 
Opera  House  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  answered  Mr  Kelly, 
**  but  there  is  not  even  a  nominal  sals- 
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ly  attached  to  Uiat  office.  I  perforin 
ita  duties  to  gratify  my  love  of  music.” 

“  Well,  but,'  Mr  Kelly,”  continued 
his  examiner,  “  you  teach  ?” 

“  I  do,  sir,”  replied  Mr  Kelly ;  “  but 
I  have  no  pupils.” 

“  1  tliink,”  observed  another  gentle* 
man  who  had  not  spoken  before,  tiiat 
you  are  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer  ?” 

“  You  are  quite  right,”  said  Mr  Kel¬ 
ly  to  his  new  antagonist ;  but  I  have 
no  engagement.” 

“  Well,  but  at  all  events,”  remarked 
Mr  Kelly’s  first  inquisitor,  “  you  have 
a  very  good  salary  at  Drury  Lane  P” 

“  A  very  good  one,  indeed,  sir,” 
answered  Mr  Kelly ;  “  but  then  it  is 
never  paid.” 

“  But  you  have  always  a  fine  bene¬ 
fit,  sir  ?”  said  the  other,  who  seemed  to 
know  something  of  theatricals. 

“  Always,  sir,”  was  Mr  Kelly’s  re¬ 
ply  ;  “  but  the  expenses  attending  it 
are  very  great ;  and  whatever  profit  re¬ 
mains  after  defraying  them,  is  mortga¬ 
ged  to  liquidate  debts  incurred  by  build¬ 
ing  my  saloon.  The  fact  is,  sir,  1  am 
at  present  very  like  St  George’s  Hos¬ 
pital — supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butioHs.” 

This  unaffected  expose  made  the 
commissioners  laugh,  and  the  affair 
ended  by  their  receiving  Mr  Kelly’s  re¬ 
turn.  The  story  is  not  very  dissimilar 
to  one  told  of  Home  Tooke. 

In  the  year  1804,  the  Opera  House 
was  opened  by  Mr  Francis  Goold,  who 
had  been  a  school-fellow  of  Mr  Kelly’s  at 
the  Rev.DrBurke’s  academy  in  Dublin. 
From  the  day  of  MrGooId’s  entering  on 
the  management,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  Mr  Kelly  was  his  stage*manager, 
and  his  confidential  friend  and  adviser. 
On  the  3d  of  July  in  the  same  year,  Mr 
Kelly  produced  a  musical  piece,  called 
the  “  Hunter  of  the  Alps,”  which  ran 
thirty  nights.  In  August,  a  piece  was 
performed  at  the  Haymarket,  written 
by  Colman,  and  called  the  “  Gay  De¬ 
ceivers  for  which  Mr  Kelly  compo¬ 


sed  the  music.  He  also  composed  two 
song^  which  were  introduced  into  To- 
bins's  admirable  play  of  the  Honey-, 
moon.” 

In  January,  1805,  “We  fly  by  Night,” 
by  Colman,  was  performed  at  Covent 
Garden ;  and  in  May,  “  Youth,  Love, 
and  Fully,”  by  Mr  Dimond,  was  per¬ 
formed  for  Mr  Kelly's  benefit.  For 
both  these  pieces  Mr  Kelly  composed 
the  whole  of  the  music. 

.  His  management  at  the  Opera  this 
season  was  going  on  triumphantly. 
With  Winter  as  a  composer,  Billington, 
Grassiui,  Viganoni,  and  Braham,  as  sing¬ 
ers,  and  D’Egville  as  the  ballet-master, 
success  appeared  cerUun.  On  account, 
however,  of  the  leugtli  of  the  operas 
and  ballets,  and  the  difficulty  of  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  lady-singers  to  be  ready 
to  begin  in  time,  the  operas  on  Satur¬ 
days  seldom  finished  till  after  twelve 
o’clock.  The  Bishop  of  London  sent 
to  inform  Mr  Kelly,  that  if  the  curtain 
did  not  drop  before  the  twelfth  hour, 
the  license  should  be  taken  away,  and 
the  house  shut  up.  Against  his  fiat 
there  was  no  appeal,  and  many  nights 
Mr  Kelly  was  obliged  to  order  the 
dropping  of  the  curtain  in  the  midst  of 
an  interesting  scene  in  the  ballet.  For 
some  time  this  passed  off  without  no¬ 
tice;  but  on  ^turday,  the  15th  of 
June,  the  demon  of  discord  suddenly 
appeared  in  this  hitherto  undisturbed 
region  of  harmony.  The  curtain  fell 
before  twelve  o’clock,  just  as  Des  Hayes 
and  Parisot  were  dancing  a  popular 
pas-de-dcux.  An  universal  outcry  of 
“  Raise  the  curtain !  Finish  the  ballet !” 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 
Hissing,  hooting,  yelling  (in  which  most 
of  the  ladies  of  quality  joined)  com¬ 
menced.  D’Egville  was  called  for,  and 
asked  why  he  allowed  the  curtain  to 
drop  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ballet. 
He  affirmed  that  he  had  directions  from 
Mr  Kelly  to  do  so.  Mr  Kelly  was 
then  summoned  on  the  stage,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  volley  of  hisses,  veilings,  fkc. 
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He  etood  it  all  firmly ;  but,  at  last, 
thinking  to  appease  the  tumult,  be  in* 
formed  the  audience  that  an  order  had 
been  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  conclude  the  performance  before 
midnight.  Some  person  from  the  third 
tier  of  boxes,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
principal  spokesman,  called  out,  **  Yon 
Know,  Kelly,  that  yon  are  telling  a  lie.” 
Mr  Kelly  turned  round  rery  coolly, 
and  looking  op  at  the  box  whence  the 
lie  came,  said,  “  You  are  at  a  very  con¬ 
venient  distance :  come  down  on  the 
'stage,  and  use  that  language  again,  if 
yon  dare  1”  This  retort  was  received 
by  the  audience  with  a  loud  burst  of 
applause,  and  a  universal  cry  of  «  Bravo, 
bravo,  Kelly !  well  replied  I  Turn  that 
fellow  out  of  the  boxes  I”  The  gentle¬ 
man  left  the  boxes ;  but  did  not  think 
proper  to  make  his  appearance  on  the 
sta^.  This  was  a  lucky  turn  for  Kelly, 
hut  did  not  satisfy  the  rioters;  for, 
finding  their  mandate  to  draw  up  the 
curtain  and  finish  the  ballet  disregarded, 
they  threw  all  the  chairs  out  of  the 
boxes  into  the  pit,  tore  up  the  benches, 
destroyed  the  chandeliers,  jumped  into 
die  orchestra,  smashed  the  piano-forte, 
,and  broke  all  the  instruments  of  the 
poor  unoffending  performers.  Having 
achieved  deeds  so  worthy  of  a  polished 
nation,  they  quitted  the  scene  of  their 
despoliation  with  shouts  of  victory ;  but 
there  was  a  finale  to  the  drama  which 
they  did  not  expect.  Mr  Goold  iden- 
tifi^  some  of  the  ringleaders,  and  com. 
menced  actions  against  them  for  da¬ 
mages,  which  it  cost  them  many  hun- 
dre<ls  of  pounds  to  compromise. 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1805  was 
deeply  embittered  to  Mr  Kelly  by  the 
illness  and  death  of  Mrs  Crouch.  The 
latter  event  so  overpowered  him,  that 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Drury 
Lane  for  two  months,  which  time  he 
spent  at  Wroxton  Abbey  with  the  late 
Lord  Guildford,  from  whom  he  expe¬ 
rienced  the  greatest  consolation  and 
kindness. 


His  furlough  having  expired,  Mr 
Kelly  took  his  departure  for  Lmidon, 
and  played  Henry  in  “  The  Deserter.” 
On  his  first  appearance,  he  was  received 
with  kind  and  sympathetic  applause  by 
his  friends  and  the  audience;  but  he 
took  a  thorough  dislike  to  tlie  stage, 
and  resolved  to  quit  it  as  soon  as  he 
had  made  some  necessary  arrangements 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  In  the  interim, 
he  composed  the  music  to  the  splendid 
spectacle  of  “  The  Forty  Thieves,”  pro¬ 
duced  at  Drury  Lane,  in  April,  1806, 
which  had  a  very  great  run ;  and  in  the 
same  season,  in  conjunction  with  At¬ 
wood,  composed  for  Covent  Garden  an 
operatic  play,  called  Adrian  and  Or- 
rilla.” 

In  May,  1807,  Mr  Dimond’s  operatic 
piece,  in  two  acts,  called  “  The  Young 
Hussar,”  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Mr  Kelly  composed  the  music 
to  it.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
he  accompanied  Madame  Catalani  to 
Dublin,  having  been  engaged  by  Mr 
Jones,  the  proprietor  of  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  to  make  up  an  Italian  company 
for  the  Rotunda,  and  the  Dublin  Thea¬ 
tre.  Mr  Kelly  had  a  hearty  recep¬ 
tion,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  private, 
from  his  generous  countrymen. 

After  spending  a  delightful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  summer,  Mr  Kelly  return^  to 
London  in  September.  In  May,  1808, 
Mr  Cumberland  produced,  at  Drury 
Lane,  a  piece  entitled  “  Tbe  Jew  of 
Mogadore ;”  to  which  Mr  Kelly  com¬ 
posed  the  music.  On  the  ISth  of  June 
he  had  <<  Semiramide,”  in  which  Madame 
Catalani  performed,  for  his  benefit ;  and 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1808,  he  played 
in  “  No  Song,  no  Supper ;”  which  was 
his  last  appearance  on  the  Drury  Lane 
st(^ ;  where  he  had  been  tbe  principal 
male  singer  for  twenty  years.  With 
bis  characteristic  modesty,  however,  Mr 
Kelly  did  not  think  himself  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  take  a  formal  leave  of 
tlie  public.  He  then  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Mr  Sheridan  to  be  musical 
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director  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
to  continue  Btage-manager  of  the  Opera 
House. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  retirement 
from  Drury  Lane  stage,  Mr  Kell^  had 
made  Madame  Catalani  a  promise  to 
accompany  her,  for  the  second  time,  to 
Dublin :  which  he  did  in  August,  1808. 
After  performing  six  nights  at  Dublin, 
they  performed  six  nights  at  Cork ;  a 
few  nights  at  Limerick,  and  six  more 
in  Dublin.  Mr  Kelly  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  September. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1809, 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Mr  Kelly,  who  had  been  dining 
with  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood, 
had  the  poignant  grief  not  only  of  be¬ 
holding  the  magnificent  structure  burn¬ 
ing  with  merciless  fury,  but  of  know¬ 
ing  that  all  the  scores  of  the  operas 
which  he  had  composed  for  the  Theatre, 
the  labour  of  many  years,  were  then 
consuming. 

In  October,  Mr  Arnold  brought  out 
at  the  Lyceum  a  musical  piece  of  his 
own  writing,  entitled,  The  Jubilee.” 
Mr  Kelly  composed  the  music,  and  it 
ran  a  number  of  nights.  In  the  season 
of  1811,  Mr  Kelly  composed  the  music 
for  a  musical  drama,  called  Gustavus 
Vasa,”  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden ; 
another  musical  drama,  called  “  The 
Peasant  Boy,”  brought  out  at  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  ;  a  ballet  of  Des  Hayes’s  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Opera  House ;  and  an  his¬ 
torical  play,  called  “  The  Royal  Oak,” 
performed  at  the  Haymarket.  The 
summer  of  that  year  Mr  Kelly  passed 
at  Wroxton,  with  his  kind  friend.  Lord 
Guildford,  and  joined  in  the  private 
theatricals,  which  formed  one  of  the 
amusements  of  that  hospitable  mansion. 
In  autumn,  Mr  Kelly  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  to  fulfil  an  engagement  he  had 
made  with  the  manager  of  that  theatre. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  1811,  he 
made  his  last  appearance  on  any  stage, 
on  the  stage  where  he  had  made  Lis 
first  appearance,  when  a  boy,  in  1779. 


Wlien  Mr  Kelly  reached  Shrewsbury, 
on  his  way  from  Holyhead  to  London, 
happening  to  take  up  a  London  News¬ 
paper,  be  read  in  the  Gaaette  these 
portentous  words:  Bankrupt;  Mi¬ 
chael  Kelly,  of  Pall-Mall,  music-seller.” 
An  announcement  so  unexpected  con¬ 
founded  him.  He  instpntly  wrote  to 
his  principal  man  of  business,  who  had 
the  management  of  all  his  money  trans¬ 
actions,  to  know  by  whom  the  docket 
was  struck,  but  received  no  answer. 
It  afterwards  turned  out,  that  this  per¬ 
son,  who  bad  been  recommended  to  Mr 
Kelly  by  a  particular  friend,  and  who, 
when  he  came  into  Mr  Kelly’s  employ, 
was  a  poor  man,  having  amply  stocks 
himself  with  everything,  «ans  ciremonie^ 
took  himself  abroad,  and  ne’er  was 
heard  of  more.”  When  Mr  Kelly  ar¬ 
rived  in  town,  he  found  that  the  docket 
had  been  struck  against  him  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  this  person’s,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  dishonoured  bill.  Mr  Kelly’s 
solicitor  having  looked  into  bis  afifiurs, 
and  having  found  that  he  was  much 
more  deeply  involved  than  he  was  aware 
of,  advised  him,  though  his  property 
ought  to  have  paid  all  demands  three 
times  over,  and  though  be  might  have 
superseded  the  commission,  to  let  the 
bankruptcy  take  its  course.  He  did 
so;  and  the  stock  in  his  saloon  was 
disposed  of  for  one-tenth  of  its  value ! 

In  November,  1812,  a  musical  piece 
called  “  Illusion,”  written  by  Mr  Ar¬ 
nold,  for  which  Mr  Kelly  composed 
the  music,  was  brought  out  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  Drury  Lane.  In  January, 
1813,  Mr  Coleridge’s  tragedy  of  “  Re¬ 
morse”  was  produced.  There  were 
some  musical  passages  in  it  which  Mr 
Kelly  compost ;  and  on  the  beauty  of 
which  he  was  highly  complimented  by 
the  poet.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  Mr  Kelly,  although  seriously  in¬ 
disposed,  went  to  Dublin,  being  sub- 
pmnaed  in  a  law-suit  against  a  music - 
seller  there,  who  had  pirated  a  number 
of  his  compositions.  After  his  return 
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to  England,  he  spent  a  month*  with 
Lord  Guildford,  at  Wroxton.  The  day 
before  he  took  his  departure,  his  ever- 
kind  patron  said  to  him :  **  My  dear 
Mic,  do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave 
us;  stay  here  a  fortnight  longer;  stay 
a  month  ;  or  (at  the  same  time  shaking 
him  by  the  hand)  stay  here  for  ever. 
When  we  were  riding  the  other  day 
near  the  entrance  of  the  park,  yon  were 
admiring  a  spot  of  ground,  and  saying 
how  happy  you  should  be  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  your  days  there ;  and  so 
you  shall,  if  you  keep  in  the  same  mind. 
You  have  no  family ;  1  will  build  you 
a  cottage  on  that  very  spot,  where  you 
shall  not  have  the  trouble  of  going  up 
and  down  stairs ;  you  shall  have  a  gar- 
<len,  and  a  paddock  for  a  pony  and  a 
cow  attached  to  it.  Remember  this  is 
a  serious  promise ;  and  whenever  you 
quit  public  life,  1  will  frilfil  it.  We 
will  Im  neighbours,  Mic  ;  my  wife  shall 
sing  with  yon,  my  chaplain  shall  drink 
with  you,  and  1  will  talk  with  you.”  It 
is  impossible  to  read  this  generous 
speech  without  emotion ;  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  more 
honourable  to  t^e  individual  by  whom, 
or  to  the  individual  to  whom,  it  was 
made.  Mr  Kelly  was  deeply  affected 
by  it;  but  death  soon  after  deprived 
him  of  his  truly  noble  friend. 

During  the  next  summer,  Mr  Kelly 
made  a  party,  and  once  more  visited 
Paris.  He  spent  some  time  there  very 
agreeably,  but  was  much  annoyed  by 
gout  in  the  latter  part  of  his  stay.  He 
speedily  recovered,  however,  at  Brigh¬ 
ton  ;  where  he  remained  until  sum¬ 
moned  to  Drury  Lane,  to  get  up  and 
superintend  the  music  in  Macbeth, 
which  w’as  to  be  produced  with  un¬ 
common  splendour  for  Mr  Kean.  In 
the  choruses,  Mr  Kelly  had  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vocal  performers ;  who  (with  a 
numerous  list  of  choral  singers,  male 
and  female)  took  infinite  pains  to  exe¬ 
cute  those  charming  productions ;  and 
the  result  was  in  the  highest  degree 


^tifylng.  In  March,  The  Unknown 
Gumt,”  an  opera  by  Mr  Arnold,  was 
produced.  Mr  Kelly  composed  the 
music  for  it. 

In  the  year  1818,  Mr  Kelly  composed 
the  music  to  a  piece  called  **  The  Bride 
of  Abydos;”  and  in  1820  to  another 
piece,  called  “  Abudah ;”  and  his  last 
production  was  a  musical  entertain¬ 
ment,  railed  “  The  Lady  and  the  Devil,” 
for  Drury  Lane.  Between  the  years 
1797  and  1821,  he  composed  for  dif¬ 
ferent  Theatres  sixty-two  pieces ;  being 
by  far  the  greatest  number  produced  by 
any  one  English  composer,  Mr  Bishop 
excepted. 

For  some  years  before  his  death,  the 
gout  almost  deprived  Mr  Kelly  of  loco¬ 
motion.  Both  his  parents  had  been  suf¬ 
ferers  from  the  same  disorder ;  in  him, 
therefore,  it  w'as  constitutional,  and  not 
his  age’s  penance  for  his  youth’s  excess. 
His  general  health,  however,  was  good, 
and  his  spirits  were  always  excellent. 
“  One  superior  solace,”  he  observes  in 
his  Reminiscences,  “  under  my  worst 
visitations,  I  have  indeed  possessed, 
which  yet  remains  untold.  With  some, 
perhaps,  an  avowal  of  it  may  draw  upon 
me  an  imputation  of  pride,  or  vanity ; 
but  if  1  know  myself,  gratitude  is  para¬ 
mount  with  me  to  either  of  those  pas¬ 
sions  ;  and  all  liberal  spirits,  I  trust, 
will  excuse  the  apparent  boast.  Let 
me  therefore  declare,  without  equivo¬ 
cation  or  disguise,  that  the  chief  and 
dearest  comfort  remaining  to  me  in  this 
life,  is  the  proud  consciousness  that  I 
am  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  my 
beloved  Monarch.  Even  from  my  ear¬ 
liest  arrival  in  these  realms,  where 
George  the  Fourth  now  reigns  in  peace 
and  glory,  it  was  my  enviable  fortune 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  royal  favour ; 
and  the  humble  individual  who,  in  1787, 
was  noticed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
still  remembered,  in  1825,  by  the 
King.” 

Mr  Kelly  had  the  rare  talent  of  ac¬ 
quiring  and  preserving  the  good  opinion 
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of  every  man  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted ;  not  by  sycophancy,  bat  by 
cordiality  of  manners,  a  heartiness,  a 
warmth,  which  convinced  you,  that  to 
render  you  a  service  was  a  pleasure 
done  to  himself.  He  liad  (as  has  been 
seen)  mixed  much  in  the  world,  had 
travelled  a  great  deal,  had  been  familiar 
with  the  titled  and  the  rich ;  and  he 
might  have  been  vain,  had  he  not  esti¬ 
mated  this  familiarity  at  its  just  value ; 
and  felt  that  whatever  honour  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  rank  and  wealth  confers  upon 
talent,  is,  at  least,  compensated  by  the 
instruction  or  amusement  which  ^ent 
conveys  to  wealth  and  rank.  He  was 
full  of  liveliness,  and  a  pleasant  com¬ 
panion  at  all  times ;  even  during  those 
visitations,  (and  they  were  not  “  few 
and  far  between”)  when  fretfulness  and 
despondency  mignt  have  been  expected 
to  be  the  companions  of  suffering  and 
of  pain.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  should  be  induced,  early  in  the 
year  1826,  to  publish  two  volumes  of 
his  “  Reminiscences.”  From  that  work 
have  been  derived  the  principal  facts 
comprehended  in  the  preceding  memoir. 
But  besides  the  occurrences  personal  to 
Mr  Kelly,  (to  which  we  have  of  course 
confined  our  selection,)  his  book  con- 
ttuns  a  vast  fund  of  entertaining  anec¬ 
dote  respecting  almost  every  person  of 
distinction  and  notoriety  contemporary 
with  the  writer ;  and  it  may  justly  be 
characterised  as  the  most  amusing  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  kind  that  has  for  many 
years  issued  from  the  press. 

Mr  Kelly’s  death  took  place  at  Mar¬ 
gate,  on  Monday  the  9th  of  October, 
1826.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
London,  for  interment  in  the  ^arch- 
yard  of  St  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden  ;  and 
was  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  train  of  private  and  professional 
fiiends. 

John  Fakquhar,  Esq. 

'  On  the  6th  of  July,  in  the  76th  y^ear 
of  his  age,  John  Farquhar,  Esq.  This 


gentleman  was  born  at  Aberdeen.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  India,  in  the  Company's  ser¬ 
vice,  as  a  cadet.  Soon  after  his  arri¬ 
val,  be  received  in  an  engi^ment  a 
severe  wound  in  his  knee,  from  which 
he  suffered  considerably  through  life, 
as  he  could  nut  be  prevailed  upon  to 
submit  to  amputation.  He  did  nut 
remain  long  in  the  military  service, 
but  became  a  free  merchant.  Chemis¬ 
try,  however,  was  his  fevourite  pur¬ 
suit.  When  Lord  Cornwallis  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  Governor-General,  be 
solicited  Mr  Farquhar,  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  of  his  science  and  inte¬ 
grity,  to  superintend  the  gunpowder 
manufactory,  which  had  previously 
been  conducted  on  defective  principles. 
It  was  in  this  office,  by  the  most  ho¬ 
nest  and  disinterested  conduct,  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  for¬ 
tune.  Wealth  and  distinction  rapid¬ 
ly  poured  in  upon  him ;  and  sifter 
a  series  of  years  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  master  of  a  splendid  fortune. 
It  is  said,  that  on  his  landing  at 
Gravesend  he  walked  to  London  to 
save  cosu:h-hire.  His  first  visit  was 
to  his  banker’s.  Covered  with  dust 
and  dirt,  with  clothes  not  worth  a 
guinea,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
counter,  and  asked  to  see  Mr  Coutts. 
Regarding  him  as  some  poor  petition 
er,  the  clerks  allowed  him  to  wait,  un-. 
til  Mr  Coutts,  accidentally  passing 
through,  recognised  his  Indian  cus¬ 
tomer.  Mr  Farquhar  requested  fire 
pounds,  and  took  his  leave.  He  then 
settled  in  Upper  Baker  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  where  his  house  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  dingy  appearance, 
uncleaned  windows,  and  general  ne¬ 
glect.  An  old  woman  was  his  sole  at¬ 
tendant  ;  and  his  own  apartment,  to 
which  a  brush  or  broom  was  never 
applied,  was  kept  sacred  even  from  her 
approach.  Early  in  life,  perhaps  from 
necessity,  he  had  been  leu  to  adopt  the 
most  parsimonious  habits ;  and  when 
he  arrived  at  a  princely  fortune,  he 
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could  not  break  through  the  unfortu* 
nate  trammels  which  lessened  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  a  life  that  might  other¬ 
wise  have  terminated  so  as  to  insure 
him  no  mean  station  in  the  temple  of 
fiune.  Slovenly  in  his  dress,  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  at  his  meals,  he  was  yet  cour¬ 
teous  and  affable  in  his  manners.  He 
was  deeply  read  in  the  classics ;  and, 
though  adverse  through  life  to  wri¬ 
ting  and  figures,  when  prevailed  upon 
to  pen  a  letter  or  a  note,  his  style  was 
found  to  be  at  once  terse,  elegant,  and 
cmidensed.  In  the  more  diflicult  sci¬ 
ences  he  had  scarcely  his  equal ;  as  a 
mathematician,  chemist,  and  mecha¬ 
nic,  few  could  contend  with  him. 

Mr  Farquhar’s  peculiarities  were 
great  and  numerous.  He  was  fond  of 
frequenting  sales.  The  auctioneer  was 
always  happy  to  see  him ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  his  fortune 
suffered  much  from  this  penchant,  and 
from  the  implicit  confidence  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  repose  in  others. 

After  his  return  to  England,  he  be¬ 
came  a  partner  in  the  great  agency 
house  in  the  city,  of  Basset,  Farquhar, 
and  Co. ;  he  purchased  the  late  Mr 
Whitbread's  share  in  the  brewery ; 
and  he  bought  Fonthill  Abbey  for  toe 
sum  of  38,000f.  His  religious  opinions 
are  thought  to  have  been  influenced  by 
an  admiration  of  the  purity  of  the  lives 
and  moral  principles  of  the  Brahmins. 
It  is  said  that  he  offered  to  appropri¬ 
ate  100,000/.  to  found  a  college  in 
Aberdeen,  on  an  enlarged  plan  of  edu¬ 
cation,  with  a  reservation  on  points  of 
religion.  To  this,  however,  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature  could  not  be 
procured,  and  the  plan  was  consequent¬ 
ly  dropp^. 

His  property,  vested  in  the  funds 
and  otherwise,  is  supposed  to  be  not 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 
Not  having  left  a  will,  his  immense 
fortune  will  be  divided  amongst  seven 
nephews  and  nieces ;  of  whom  are. 
Lady  Pole,  wife  of  Sir  William  Pole  ; 
Mr  Fraser,  a  gentleman  well  known 


at  the  bar ;  Mr  George  Mortimer,  a 
merchant  in  London  ;  and  Mr  James 
Mortimer  and  his  sisters,  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Farquhar  died  suddenly  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  at  his  house  in  the  New  Road, 
opposite  the  Regent's  Park.  He  had 
taken  an  airing  in  his  carriage  on  the 
preceding  day,  returned  home  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  went  to  bed  at 
his  usual  hour,  between  ten  and  ele¬ 
ven,  in  good  health ;  and,  when  the 
servant  took  breakfast  to  him  in  the 
bed-room,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  appeared  to  have  died  without 
a  struggle;  for  his  eyes  and  mouth 
were  closed,  and  his  countenance  was 
tranquil.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  St  John's  Wood  Chapel,  on  the  ISth 
of  July,  attended  by  several  of  his  re¬ 
latives,  and  a  numerous  body  of  re¬ 
spectable  friends. 

Mr  Farquhar  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  new  Parliament  for 
Portarlington. 

Mr  Charles  Imcleoon. 

On  February  11th,  at  Worcester, 
Mr  Charles  Incledon.  He  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  and  was  the  son  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  medical  gentleman.  Dis¬ 
playing  an  early  taste  for  music,  he 
was,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  placed 
on  the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  Jackson,  the  celebrated 
composer.  Here  he  remained  six  or 
seven  years,  when  a  truant  disposition 
induced  him,  in  1779,  to  enter  on 
board  the  Formidable  man-of-war,  of 
98  guns,  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  (since  Rear-Admiral)  Cleland. 
On  the  West  India  station  he  changed 
his  ship,  and  served  on  board  the  Rai- 
sonnable,  of  64  guns,  then  commanded 
by  Lord  Hervey,  where  his  vocal  pow¬ 
ers  and  sprightliness  of  character  en¬ 
deared  him  to  the  officers  and  men. 
In  this  ship  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Admiral  Pigot,  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  frequently  sent  for  Incledon,  and 
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•ang  catdies  and  glees  with  him  and 
Admiral  Hughes.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1733,  when  Admiral  Pi< 
got,  Lord  Mulgrare,  and  Lord  Heiref, 
rave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Mr  Sheridan  and  the  late  Mr  Colman. 
The  manager,  however,  was  blind  to 
his  merits,  and  Incledon,  determined 
to  try  his  talents  on  the  stage,  joined 
Collins’s  company  at  Southampton, 
where  his  first  theatrical  essay  was  as 
Alphonso,  in  the  Castle  of  Andalusia. 
Here  he  continued  upwards  of  a  year, 
when  he  was  engagen  at  Bath,  where 
he  attracted  much  of  the  public  atten¬ 
tion,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Rauzzini,  who  not  only  took  him  un¬ 
der  his  tuition,  but  introduced  him  in 
his  concerts. 

He  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  No¬ 
blemen’s  Catch  Club,  which  he  assist¬ 
ed  in  establishing ;  and  Dr  Harrington, 
the  eminent  physician,  was  his  ])arti- 
cular  friend. 

Having  again  applied  in  vain  at  the 
London  theatres,  he  accepted  an  en- 
ga^ment  at  Vauxhall ;  but  in  the  en¬ 
suing  winter,  (October,  1790,)  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  as  Dermot,  in  the  Poor  Soldier, 
with  so  much  success  as  to  obtain  a 
permanent  situation,  on  liberal  terms. 
For  many  seasons  Incledon  sang  with 
CTeat  eclat  at  the  Lent  Oratorios ;  he 
fluently  visited  Ireland,  where  no 
singer,  not  even  Mrs  Billington,  was 
ever  more  caressed ;  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  the  termination  of  his  regular 
engagements  at  the  London  theatres, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  made  a 
vocal  tour  through  a  great  part  of  the 
United  States,  through,  as  is  said,  with¬ 
out  any  solid  pecuniary  advantage.  Of 
late  years  somewhat  neglected,  per¬ 
haps,  for  newer  favourites  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  his  engagements  were  chief¬ 
ly  of  a  provincid  nature.  Styling 
himself  **  The  Wandering  Melodist,” 
he  was  accustomed  to  give  a  vocal  en¬ 
tertainment  of  his  own,  which  was  ge¬ 


nerally  received  with  great  favour.  H« 
was,  we  believe,  in  the  arrangement 
of  one  of  these  plans  at  Worcester, 
when,  about  the  commencement  of 
1826,  he  was  suddenly  seised  with  a 
pamlvtic  affection,  which,  in  the  ooutm 
of  a  few  weeks,  led  to  the  termination 
of  his  existence.  He  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  three  times ;  and  he  has  a  son  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  now  or 
recently  living  in  the  ne^hbourhood 
of  Bury  St  Edmund’s,  Sufimlk. 

Incledon,  though  a  convivial,  was 
by  no  means  an  improvident  man. 
Before  his  second  union  he  settled  all 
his  fortune,  the  result  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  exertions  for  many  years,  on 
the  children  of  the  first  marriage,  nor 
was  he  wanting  in  industry  to  create 
a  new  fortune.  It  is  true,  his  fare¬ 
well  benefits  in  London  were  a  small 
tax  on  his  friends — for  he  was  fond  of 
''  more  last  words,”  but  they  must  have 
been  saving  indeed  who  begrudged 
the  price  of  a  ticket  to  so  old  a  favour¬ 
ite  as  Charles  Incledon,  who,  a  few 
months  ago,  took  his  leave  on  that  very 
stage  where  he  first  made  his  debut 
forty  years  before,— -in  the  Southamp¬ 
ton  Theatre. 

Incledon’s  voice  was  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  power,  both  in  the  natural  and 
falsetto.  The  former  from  A  to  G,  a 
compass  of  about  fourteen  notes,  was 
full  and  open,  neither  partaking  of  the 
reed  nor  the  string,  and  sent  forth 
without  the  smallest  artifice ;  and  such 
was  its  ductility,  that  when  be  sung 
pianissimo,  it  retained  its  original  duc¬ 
tility.  His  falsetto,  which  he  could 
use  from  D  to  E  or  F,  or  about  ten 
notes,  was  rich,  sweet,  and  brilliant, 
though  we  certainly  are  of  opinion  that 
music,  like  beauty,  is,  *'when  unadorn¬ 
ed,  adorned  the  most.” 

Though  Incledon  knew  little  of  mu¬ 
sic  as  a  science,  yet  such  was  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  voice  and  ear,  that  he 
at  one  time  became  a  favourite  with 
the  public.  He  excelled  in  the  pure  . 
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and  energetic  English  ballad,  such  as 
**  Black-eyed  Susan,"  and  **  The 
Storm,"  the  bold  and  cheering  hunt¬ 
ing-song,  or  the  love-song  of  Shield, 
breathing  the  chaste  simple  grace  of 
genuine  English  melody. 


Mr  Edward  Knight. 

This  celebrated  comedian  died  on  F e- 
bruary  21,  at  hishouse  in  Great  Queen 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  after  a  se¬ 
vere  illness  of  several  months,  aged  52. 
He  was  born  at  Birmingham  in  ITT^-, 
and  was  intended  by  his  friends  for  an 
artist :  but  having,  at  an  early  period, 
a  penchant  for  the  stage,  on  the  death 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  articled, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  New- 
castle-under-Line,  as  Hob,  in  the  farce 
of  “  Hob  in  the  Well but  so  astound¬ 
ing  was  his  reception,  that  it  quite 
disconcerted  him  ;  and,  unable  to  go 
on  with  the  character,  he  ran  off  the 
stage,  and  it  was  performed  by  ano¬ 
ther.  His  ardour  was  for  some  time 
checked  by  this  mishap,  and  he  resu¬ 
med  the  pencil  for  another  year ;  but  the 
ruling  passion  was  strong.  He  ven¬ 
tured  in  a  more  obscure  place,  Raither 
in  North  Wales,  again  played  Hob, 
and  was  successful.  After  strolling 
about  some  time,  he  was  engaged  by 
Mr  Nunns,  of  the  Stafford  company. 
In  that  town  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr  Clewes,  a  wine-merchant. 

*  His  next  step  to  fame  was  owing 
merely  to  the  whim  of  some  merrily- 
dispo^  wag,  who  was  willing  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  his  expense.  One  night  at 
Uttoxeter,  after  having  raved  through 
the  parts  of  Arno,  Sylvester  Dagger- 
wooa,  and  Lingo,  he  wasagreeably  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  note  requesting  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  inn  adjoining  the  theatre, 
and  intimating  that  he  would  receive 
information  for  the  improvement  of 
his  theatrical  pursuits.  Everything, 
of  course,  was  neglected  for  this  im¬ 


portant  interview.  He  flew  to  the  inn 
on  the  wings  of  speed,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  shown  into  a  room,  where  he 
was  very  cordially  received  by  an  un¬ 
known,  but  grave-looking  ^ntleman, 
whose  inflexible  steadiness  of  face  could 
not  give  the  least  suspicion  of  a  jest. 
After  the  usual  compliments  of  the 
day,  the  stranger  very  politely  assu¬ 
red  him  that  h^e  had  received  much 
pleasure  from  his  performances,  and 
was  determined  to  put  him  into  a  si¬ 
tuation  where  his  talents  might  be 
shown  to  advantage.  Mr  Knight  stam¬ 
mered  forth  his  gratitude,  and  had  all 
ears  open  for  the  reception  of  this  im¬ 
portant  benefit.  The  stranger  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inform  him  that  hisname  was 
Philips,  and  that  he  was  well  known 
to  Mr  Tate  Wilkinson,  the  manager  of 
the  York  theatre.  “  Now,  sir,"  he 
added,  you  have  only  to  make  use 
of  my  name,  which  I  fully  authorize 
you  to  do,  and  you  may  rely  upon  be¬ 
ing  well  received.  Say  that  1  have 
seen  you  on  the  stage,  and  declared 
my  satisfaction  at  your  performance." 
Mr  Knight  was,  of  course,  much  de¬ 
lighted,  and  expressed,  in  the  most 
lively  terms,  his  sense  of  this  import¬ 
ant  obligation.  The  next  morning  he 
wrote  a  very  polite  letter  to  Mr  Wil¬ 
kinson,  making  the  tender  of  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and  not  in  the  least  doubting 
their  acceptance,  for  the  name  of  his 
new  ally  formed  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  letter.  In  a  short  time 
a  very  laconic  epistle  came  from  the 
York  mana^r,  that  at  once  overthrew 
his  splendid  expectations.  It  was  to 
this  effect ; — “  Sir,  I  am  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  M’ith  any  Mr  Philips,  except  a  ri¬ 
gid  Quaker,  and  he  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  recommend  an  actor  to 
my  theatre.  I  don’t  want  you.— Tatb 
Wilkinson." 

This  was  certainly  a  mortifying  re¬ 
pulse.  His  air-formed  schemes  at 
once  melted  into  nothing ;  and  the 
failure  was  so  much  the  more  painful. 
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as  it  was  totally  unexpected.  In  the 
bitterness  of  his  anger,  he  wrote  a  se¬ 
cond  letter  to,  the  manager : — "  Sir, 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  applying  to 
a  methodist  parson  to  preach  fur  my 
benefit,  as  to  a  Quaker  to  recommend 
me  to  Mr  Wilkinson.  I  don't  want 
to  come.  E.  Knight."  This  letter 
was  too  much  in  Mr  Wilkinson’s  own 
peculiar  style  to  meet  with  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  reception.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  resulted  from  it  at  the  time.  A 
whole  year  rolled  on  with  the  Stafford 
company,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr 
Knight  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
second  letter  from  his  former  corre¬ 
spondent.  In  brevity  and  elegance  it 
was  nowise  inferior  to  his  former  epis¬ 
tle,  but  the  matter  of  it  sounded  much 
more  sweetly  to  our  hero's  ears.  The 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  a  literal  transcript: — "MrMe- 
thwist  Parson,  I  have  a  living  that 
produces  twenty-five  shillings  per 
week.  Will  you  hold  forth  ?  Tate 
Wilkinson.” 

This  sudden  change  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  owing  to  the  preceding  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  in  part  to  the  secession 
of  Matthews,  who  had  been  engaged 
at  the  Haymarket.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  fortunate  for  Knight 
than  this  event ;  for  the  manager, 
anxious  to  supply  the  loss  of  so  useful 
aperformer,  engaged  himsome  mouths 
before  Mr  Matthews  actually  left  for 
London.  Our  hero  was  now  in  the 
meridian  of  his  glory,  when  his  happi¬ 
ness  received  a  severe  blow  from  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  wife,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  and  left  him  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  care  of  a  small  fami¬ 
ly.  He  had  been  married  five  years. 
— About  a  twelvemonth  after,  he  was 
united  secondly,  in  1807,  to  Miss  Su¬ 
san  Smith,  sister  of  Mrs  Bartley,  and 
the  then  heroine  of  the  York  stage. 

At  York  seven  years  passed  away 
without  any  other  material  occurrence. 


when  he  received  proposals  from  Mr 
Wroughton,  at  that  time  stage-mana¬ 
ger  of  Drury  Lane,  which,  of  course, 
were  eagerly  accepted. 

On  the  destruction  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  by  fire,  many  of  the  principal 
performers  consider^  themselves  as 
released  from  their  treaties,  and  em¬ 
barked  in  other  adventures.  Mr  Knight 
was  one  of  the  few  that  had  abilities 
to  profit  by  this  opportunity.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  1809,  he  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Lyceum  as  Timothy 
Quaint,  in  the  **  'The  Soldier’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,”  and  Robin  Roughhead,  in  “  For¬ 
tune’s  Frolic.”  He  was  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Jerry  Blossom,  Sim,  Spado, 
Trip,  &c.  and  continued  a  favourite  till 
illness  compelled  him  to  retire.  His 
powers  as  a  comic  actor  were  certainly 
considerable.  There  was  an  odd  quick¬ 
ness,  and  a  certain  droll  play  about 
every  muscle  in  his  face,  that  fully 
prepared  the  audience  for  the  jest  that 
was  to  follow.  His  Sim,  in  "  Wild 
Oats,”  may  be  termed  the  most  chaste 
and  natural  performance  on  the  stam. 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  Knight  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  with  his  life.  On  the  evening 
of  Feb.  17,  1816,  when  performing 
with  Miss  Kelly,  in  the  farce  of  "  Mo¬ 
dern  Antiques,”  a  maniac  named  Bar- 
net  fired  a  pistol  at  the  lady,  which 
had  nearly  given  the  gentleman  his 
quietus. 

In  private  life,  Mr  Knight’s  man¬ 
ners  were  domestic  and  methodical. 
He  disliked  convivial  parties ;  but  he 

fiossessed  that  kindness  and  benevo- 
ence  of  heart,  which  reflect  honour 
upon  human  nature.  His  remains 
were  removed  to  a  vault  in  Pancras 
new  church,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
when,  among  the  mourners,  were  Mr 
Elliston,  Dr  Pearson,  Mr  Carpue,  Mr 
George  Soane,  Mr  Grimaldi,  senior, 
&c. 
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Chablkb  Mills,  Esq. 

On  the  9th  October,  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Charles  Mills,  Esq.  aged  38.  Whe¬ 
ther  considered  as  a  chivalrous  chroni¬ 
cler  of  past  times,  a  man  of  general 
information,  or  an  elegant  and  discri¬ 
minating  critic  in  Italian  literature, 
Mr  Mills  stands  confessedly  in  the  first 
rank  of  authors.  To  treat  of  the  death 
of  such  a  man  is  at  all  times  painful ; 
but  when  to  that  is  added  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  friendship,  the  subject 
becomes  doubly  embittered.  Dismiss¬ 
ing,  however,  all  thoughts  but  those 
of  l^ographical  impartiality  from  his 
mind,  the  writer  of  the  present  brief 
memoir,  who  was  honoured  for  years 
with  the  friendship  of  Mr  Mills,  and 
knew  him  in  his  prouder  days  of  health 
and  happiness,  will  proce^  without 
farther  comment  to  hts  task. 

Mr  Charles  Mills,  the  youngest  son 
of  die  late  Samuel  Gillam  Mills,  a  sur¬ 
geon  of  eminence  at  Greenwich,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1788.  He  was  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  for  the  law,  and  was 
even  articled,  with  that  view,  to  an  at¬ 
torney  in  Berners-Street ;  buthis  mind, 
vowed  even  from  childhood  to  literary 
fame,  like  Hannibal  to  eternal  enmity 
with  the  Romans,  soon  shook  off  the 
trammels  of  Coke,  Littleton,  and  Black- 
stone,  and  gave  itself  up  unreservedly 
to  the  belles-lettres.  It  was  about  the 
year  1819  that  Mr  Mills  first  appear¬ 
ed  before  the  public  as  a  historian ; 
his  imagination,  previously  inflamed 
by  a  long  and  close  acquaintance  with 
the  magnificence  of  Oriental  annals, 
longed  with  the  usual  restlessness  of 
genius  to  find  its  level,  and  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Muhammedanism*'  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  This  work,  though  characteri¬ 
sed  by  deep  thought  and  learning,  was 
yet  imperfect  in  its  construction ;  it 
was  loose,  sketchy,  and  indefinite ;  and 
accordingly,  in  his  more  matured  com¬ 
position,  its  author  indirectly  disclaim¬ 


ed  it.  His  History  of  the  Crusades, 
which  was  his  second  publication,  am¬ 
ply  fulfilled  all  the  promise  shadowed 
forth  in  the  first,  and  placed  him  high 
among  modern  historians.  This  work, 
taken  up  con  amore,  and  executed  with 
the  spirit  which  an  ardent  lore  of  the 
subject  would  naturally  elicit,  was  no 
sooner  published  than  its  merits  were 
appreciated.  The  condensed  vigour  of 
the  style  (in  some  favourite  passages 
exuberant  and  stately  as  the  language 
of  Gibbon)  was  its  chief  recommenda¬ 
tion  with  some ;  its  strict  fidelity  with 
others ;  while  all  agreed  in  admiring 
the  clear  simplicity  with  which  it  was 
executed  ;  this  last  was  the  result  of 
Mr  Mills'  long-cherished  habitsof  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unbroken  meditation.  He 
first  conceived  a  subject  well  in  his 
mind,  scrutinizing  it  in  all  its  bearings 
with  mathematic^  severity,  and  then, 
after  having  formed  some  particular 
opinion,  brought  all  his  immense  mass 
of  information  to  bear  upon  and  justi¬ 
fy  that  opinion,  till  the  fabric  grew 
under  his  hand  a  stately  monument  of 
intellect.  Such  a  remark  refers  espe¬ 
cially  to  his  "  Travels  of  Theodore 
Ducas,  at  the  Revival  of  Letters  and 
Art  in  Italy," — a  work  of  fiction,  full 
fraught  with  learning,  exhaustless  in 
its  variety  and  extent,  yet  applied  with 
surprising  ingenuity  to  its  subject. 
The  public,  however,  seemed  to  under¬ 
rate  Mr  Mills  as  a  commentator  on 
Italian  literature,  and  accordingly, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  par¬ 
ticular  passages,  such  as  the  criticism 
on  Dante,  and  the  account  of  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Ariosto,  the  work  was 
comparatively  unsuccessful.  For  a 
full  year  sub^uent  to  its  publication, 
our  historian  lay  quietly  on  his  oars, 
till. induced  by  his  respectable  pub¬ 
lishers  (Longman  and  Co.)  to  under¬ 
take  a  work  of  gigantic  magnitude, 
viz.  no  less  than  a  history  of  Home, 
from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  an  epoch  at  which 
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Gibbon  commences.  From  some  cause 
or  other  this  work  was  dropped— not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  was  a  desidera¬ 
tum  in  literature,  inasmuch  as  the  an¬ 
nals  of  early  Rome  are  scattered  in  de¬ 
tached  fragments  over  a  library,  and 
need  con^nsation  in  one  professed 
publication— and  Mr  Mills  then  di¬ 
rected  his  attention  to  his  greatest 
work,  “  The  History  of  Chivalry,  or 
Knighthood  and  its  Times.”  This  last 
had  no  sooner  appeared  than  it  was  in¬ 
stantly  succesrful ;  the  first  edition 
sold  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  a 
Scotch  novel,  and  it  was  but  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  death  that  its 
author  had  completed  his  revision  of 
a  second.  Whether  the  mental  labour 
necessary  to  execute  such  a  task,  spread 
over  so  vast  an  extent  of  time,  refer¬ 
ring  to  so  many  kingdoms,  and  drawn 
from  sources  so  difficult  and  obscure — 
whether  this  broke  down  a  frame  na¬ 
turally  delicate,  we  cannot  take  upon 
ourselves  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
shortly  after  its  completion  Mr  Mills’s 
health  began  visibly  to  decline.  For 
a  long  time  he  struggled  with  his  ma¬ 
lady,  still  hoping  that  his  constitution 
mi^t  be  finally  re-established  ;  but  all 
his  expectations  were  vain ;  he  grew 
daily  worse,  and  was  compelled  as  a 
last  resource  to  leave  London  for  South¬ 
ampton  ;  where,  after  getting  a  little 
better,  like  the  last  flickering  glim¬ 
mer  of  the  lamp,  his  health  soon  after¬ 
wards  decayed  and  brought  him  to  the 
grave  on  Monday  October  9th,  1826, 
at  the  early  age  of  88. 

So  died  Charles  Mills,  a  name,  which, 
in  one  respect,  as  a  historian — a  deep, 
profound,  eloquent  historian —will  pe¬ 
rish  only  with  our  language.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  the  public  readers  of  his 
works  to  admire  the  author, — for  his 
friends  to  love  also  the  man.  As  a  li¬ 
terary  character,  his  mind  was  stored 
with  an  almost  exhaustless  variety  of 
useful  and  ornamental  knowledge.  He 
was  a  profotind  divinity  scholar,  an 


acute  critic,  had  an  admirably  acqui¬ 
red  taste  in  poetry,  and  was  acquainted 
with  most  ancient  and  naodern  lan¬ 
guages.  He  possessed  also  an  elegant  re¬ 
lish  for  the  fine  arts,  and  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  music,  at  least  as  fiw  as 
judgment  was  concerned.  With  such 
varied  acquirements,  aided  by  a  tem¬ 
perate  sociality,  and  gentle  kind-heart¬ 
ed  address,  of  the  purest  yet  most  na¬ 
tural  simplicity,  it  will  readily  be  con¬ 
ceived  bow  great  a  treat  his  conversa¬ 
tion  must  have  been.  Unlike  many- 
deep  habitual  thinkers,  Mr  Millss 
mind  in  company  was  usually  uncloud¬ 
ed,  alive  to  everything  that  was  going 
forward ;  so  that  be  was  ever  ready  to 
take  his  share  in  the  conversation,  firee 
from  the  too  common  abstractedness 
of  genius.  Nothing  was  too  mean  or 
too  mighty  for  his  contemplation ;  the 
striking  expression  of  a  poet,  in  whom 
Mr  Mills  could  not  fail  to  recognise 
a  kindred  intellect,  that  "  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows”  could  furnish  him 
with  endless  food  for  thought,  was 
particularly  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  whose  restless 
inquisitive  mind,  freed  for  ever  from 
the  coarse  shackles  of  existence,  now 
for  the  first  time  at  rest,  is  perhaps 
continuing  its  speculations  in  a  higher 
and  more  imaginative  state  of  being. 

John  Pinkerton,  Esq.  F.S.A., 
Perth. 

On  the  10th  March,  at  Paris,  where 
he  had  resided  some  years,  John  Pin¬ 
kerton,  Esq.,  aged  67.  Mr  Pinkerton 
claimed  descent  from  an  ancient  fii- 
mily,  seated  at  Pinkerton,  near  Dun¬ 
bar.  His  grandfather  was  Walter,  a 
worthy  and  honest  yeoman  at  Dal- 
serf,  who  had  a  numerous  family.  As 
Presbyterians  at  that  time  abminded 
in  the  west  of  England,  there  was 
considerable  intercourse  between  them 
and  those  of  Scotland. 

James  Pinkerton,  a  son  of  Walter, 
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settled  in  Sotnereeishire,  where,  ha¬ 
ving  acquired  a  moderate  property  as 
■  a  dealer  in  hair,  (an  artide,  as  wi^ 
were  generally  worn,  then  much  in 
request,)  he  returned  to  his  native 
country  about  17^5,  and  married  Mrs 
Bowie,  (whose  maiden  name  was  He¬ 
ron,)  the  widow  of  a  respectable  mer¬ 
chant  at  Edinburgh,  who  brought  him 
an  increase  of  fortune,  and  left  three 
children.  James,  the  eldest,  joined 
the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  slain 
at  the  tettle  of  Minden,  his  brother 
Robert  succeeding  to  an  estate  in  La¬ 
narkshire,  left  by  their  father. 

John  Pinkerton,  the  youngest  son, 
was  bom  in  Edinlmrgh,  February  17, 
1758.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  a  small  school  kept  by 
an  old  woman  at  Grangegate  Side, 
near  that  dty,  where  was  a  house  be¬ 
longing  to  his  mother,  he  was,  in 
17^,  removed  to  the  grammar  school 
at  Lanark,'^  kept  by  Mr  Thomson,  who 
married  the  sister  of  the  poet  of  that 
name. 

Inheriting  from  his  father  a  mrtion 
of  hypochondriacism,  young  Pinker¬ 
ton  was  always  a  diffident  boy,  and  he 
neither  enter^  into  com|ietition  with 
his  school-fellows  in  education,  nor 
joined  in  their  boisterous  but  healthy 
amusements.  At  school  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  the  second  or  third  of  his  class ; 
but  nothing  remarkable  distinguished 
this  period,  except  one  incident : — Mr 
Thomson  one  day  ordered  the  boys  to 
translate  a  part  of  Livy  into  English  ; 
when  he  came  to  young  Pinkerton’s 
version,  he  read  silently  to  himself, 
then,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  boys, 
walked  quickly  out  of  the  school,  but 
soon  returned  with  a  volume  of  Hooke’s 
Roman  History,  in  which  the  same 

Krt  of  Livy  was  translated.  He  read 
th  aloud,  and  gave  his  decided  opi¬ 
nion  in  favour  of  his  disciple’s  transla¬ 
tion,  which  not  a  little  flattered  his 
boyish  vanity,  and  perhaps  sowed  in 
him  the  first  seeds  of  authorship. 


After  being  six  years  at  scliool,  the 
last  year  of  which  only  was  dedicated 
to  the  Greek,  he  returned  to  the  house 
of  his  family  near  Edinburgh.  His 
father  having  some  dislike  to  Univer¬ 
sity  education,  John  was  kept  in  a 
kind  of  solitary  confinement  at  home  ; 
and  this  parent,  being  of  a  severe  and 
morose  disposition,  his  durance  little 
tended  to  give  much  firmness  to  his 
nerves.  An  houror  two  was  passed  every 
day  in  attending  a  French  teacher ; 
and,  in  his  eagerness  to  attain  this 
language,  he  had  totally  lost  his 
Greek,  and  nearly  his  Latin  also ;  but 
soon  after,  meeting  with  Rollin’s  An¬ 
cient  History,  and  observing  referen¬ 
ces  to  the  original  authors,  he  bought 
the  History  of  Justinus,  &c.,  and  soon 
recovered  his  Latin  so  as^to  write, 
when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  tolerable  fragments  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  He  afterwards  studied  mathe¬ 
matics  two  or  three  years,  under  Mr 
Ewing,  an  able  teacher  at  Edinburgh, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of 
infinities. 

Intended  for  the  profession  of  the 
law,  young  Pinkerton  was  articled  to 
Mr  Wm.  Aytoun,  an  eminent  writer 
to  the  signet,  with  whom  he  served  a 
clerkship  of  five  years.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
and  having  felt  the  witchery  of  verse 
by  reading  Beattie's  Minstrel,  and 
other  poems,  he  u'rote  an  elegy,  called 
Craigmillar  Castle,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Dr  Beattie.  This  production,  which 
was  published  in  1776,  was  followed 
by  the  composition  of  one  or  two  tra¬ 
gedies,  but  they  were  never  printed. 

In  1780,  soon  after  the  expiration 
of  his  clerkship,  his  father  died ;  and 
being  often  disappointed  in  procuring 
uncommon  books  at  Edinburgh,  he 
visited  London,  where  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  booksellers’  catalogues 
are  said  to  have  formed  his  sole  motive 
for  wishing  to  fix  his  residence.  This 
determination  was  confirmed  bv  the 
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bankruptcy  of  some  merchants  in 
Glasgow,  who  held  about  1000/.  of  his 
father’s  money,  all  which  was  lost.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Scotland  in  the 
spring  of  1781,  took  up  the  remaining 
sums  lying  in  mercantile  hands,  and, 
returning  to  England,  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  that  year. 

In  1781,  Mr  Pinkerton  published, 
in  8ro,  Rimes,"  as  he  peculiarly 
chose  to  designate  some  minor  poems  ; 
and  "  Hardyknute,  an  Heroic  Ballad, 
now  first  published  complete  [a  Se¬ 
cond  Part  being  added]  ;  with  the 
other  more  approved  Scottish  Ballads, 
and  some  not  hitherto  made  public,  in 
the  Tragic  Style."  To  which  were 
prefixed,  “  Two  Dissertations:  1.  On 
the  Oral  Tradition  of  Poetry  ;  2.  On 
the  Tragic  Ballad small  8ro.  In 
1782,  he  published  “  Two  Dithyram- 
bic  Odes  :  1.  On  Enthusiasm  ;  2.  To 
Laughter 4to ;  and  “  Tales  in 
*  Verse,"  also  in  the  same  year. 

T> _ 1 _ ^-1-  J _ W_  _ A _ 


had  been  fond  of  collecting  medals, 
minerals,  and  other  curiosities;  and 
having  received  from  a  lady  in  Scot¬ 
land  a  rare  coin  of  Constantine,  on  his 
Sarmatian  victory,  which  she  had  ta¬ 
ken  as  a  farthing,  he  soon  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  little  collection,  and 
used  to  read  Addison’s  Dialogues  on 
Medals  with  infinite  delight.  These 
pursuits  led  him  to  see  the  defects  of 
common  books  on  the  subject,  and  he 
drew  up  a  manual  and  tables  for  his 
own  use,  which  afterwards  grew  to  the 
excellent  and  complete  “  Essay  on 
Medals,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  by  Dodsley,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  1784.  He  was  materially 
assisted  in  its  completion  by  the  late 
Mr  Southgate  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Mr  Douce.  The  third  and  last 
edition  was  edited  by  Mr  Harwood. 


In  ^1785,  Mr  Pinkerton  surprised 
the  literary  world  with  a  veiy  extra¬ 
ordinary  performance,  entitled,  Let¬ 
ters  on  Literature,"  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Robert  Heron.  In  this  work 
he  depreciated  the  ancient  authors,  in 
a  manner  which  called  forth  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  poet  Cowper ;  and 
criticised  the  best  of  the  moderns, 
with  an  air  of  assurance  that  could  not 
have  been  warranted  even  by  the  most 
confirmed  character  for  taste,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  judgment.  He  had  also  the 
vanity  to  recommend  a  new  system  of 
orthography,  more  fantastical  and  ab¬ 
surd,  if  possible,  than  that  which  his 
countryman,  Mr  Elphinstone,  endea- 
voureil  with  so  much  zeal  to  introduce. 
Unfortunately,  too,  it  happened  that 
the  odium  of  the  performance  actually 
alighted  on  a  countryman  of  his,  whose 
name  was  in  reality  Robert  Heron, 
and  who  was  just  then  coming  before 
the  public  as  an  author.*  However, 
this  book  obtained  for  Mr  P.  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Horace  Walpole,  through 
whom  he  became  acquainted  with  Gib¬ 
bon  the  historian,  who  recommended 
him  to  the  booksellers  as  a  fit  person 
to  translate  the  "English  Monkish 
Historians,"  a  work  which,  had  the 
proposal  met  with  encouragement, 
might  have  tended  to  a  more  general¬ 
ly  diffused  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages.  On  the  death  of  his 
atron,  the  Earl  of  Orford,  Mr  Pin- 
erton  sold  a  collection  of  his  lord¬ 
ship's  remarks,  witticisms,  and  letters, 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine,  in  which  miscellany  they  ap¬ 
peared  periodically,  under  the  title  of 
Walpoliana,  and  when  exhausted,  the 
whole  were  reprinted  in  two  small  vo¬ 
lumes,  with  a  portrait  of  that  gifted 
nohleman. 

In  1786,  our  second  Chatterton  is¬ 
sued  two  octavo  volumes,  entitled. 


*  Poor  Heron  wu  a  man  of  extensive  information,  but  little  judgment ;  a  respectable  par. 
liamentary  reporter,  but  a  bad  writer.  He  was  reduced,  chiefly  by  improvidence,  to  great  dia. 
tresi ;  and  closed  hit  life,  about  15  or  Ifi  years  agn,  within  the  walls  of  the  Fever  Institution. 
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**  Aadent  Soottisli  Poems,  never  be¬ 
fore  in  Print,  but  noiv  puUished  from 
the  [Ipretended]]  Manuscript  Collec¬ 
tions  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Leth- 
in^ton,  Kniebt,  Lord  Privy  Seal  of 
Scotia^,  and  a  Senator  of  the  College 
of  Justice ;  comprising  Pieces  written 
from  about  1420  till  1586.  With 
large  Notes  and  a  Glossary."  The 
manuscripts  were  feigned  to  nave  been 
discovered  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at 
Cambridge. 

In  1787,  Mr  Pinkerton  published  in 
S  vols.  ISmo,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  H.  Bennet,  M.A.,  The  Treasury 
of  Wit ;  being  a  methodical  Selection 
of  about  Twelve  Hundred  of  the  best 
Apophthems  and  Jests ;  from  Books 
in  several  Languages,"— a  compilation 
pronounced  to  be  much  superior  to  most 
of  the  kind.  It  was  accompanied  by 
many  just  and  pertinent  observations, 
in  a  discourse  on  wit  and  humour,  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  four  different  heads, 
—Serious  Wit,  Comic  Wit,  Serious 
Humour,  and  Comic  Humour.  The 
same  year  produced,  in  one  volume  8vo, 
his  well-known  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians 
or  Goths,  being  an  Introduction  to  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  thou^  he  figured  after¬ 
ward  in  many  other  walks  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  prejudices  embalmed  in  that 
extraordinary  production  continued  to 
the  end  to  hold  almost  the  undivided 
possession  of  his  mind.  He  seriously 
believed  that  the  Irish,  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  and  the  Welsh,  the  Bre¬ 
tons,  and  the  Spanish  Biscayans,  are 
the  only  surviving  descendants  of  the 
original  population  of  Europe,  and  that 
in  them,  their  features,  their  manners, 
their  history,  every  philosophic  eye 
may  trace  the  unimproved  and  unim¬ 
provable  savage,  the  Celt.  He  main¬ 
tained  in  every  company,  that  he  was 
ready  to  drop  his  theory  altogether  the 
moment  any  one  could  point  out  to  him 
a  single  person  of  intellectual  eminence 


sprung  from  an  unadulterttbd  Ntie  of 
Celtic  ancestry.  He  used  to  appeal 
boldly  to  the  History  of  Bulaw,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  asking  what  one  obbav  uxk 
the  Celtic  races  of  Wales,  Irelandy  or 
Scotland,  had  yet  contributed  to  the 
rolls  of  fame  ?  And  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  had  studied  family  genealogies 
so  indefatigably,  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  refute  him  without  prepa¬ 
ration.  If  you  mentioned  Burke,— 
"  What,”  said  he,  "  a  descendant  of 
De  Bourg?  class  that  high  Norman 
chivalry  with  the  riff-raff  of  Cl's  and 
Macs  ?  Show  me  a  great  O,  and  I  am 
done.”  He  delighted  to  prove  that  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  had  never  bad  but 
a  few  great  captains — such  as  Mon¬ 
trose,  Dundee,  the  first  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle — and  these  were  all  Goths }— Jthe 
two  first,  Lowlanders ;  the  last  a  Nor¬ 
man,  a  tie  Campo  hello  /  The  aversion 
he  had  for  the  Celtic  name  extended 
itself  to  every  person  and  everything 
that  had  any  connexion  with  the  ON- 
tic  countries. 

In  1789>  the  deceased  author  pub¬ 
lished,  in  8vo,  a  collection  of  ancient 
Latin  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Saints ''a 
woric  which  greatly  tended  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  early  history  of  his  native 
country.  It  is  now  a  scarce  vnluase, 
no  more  than  one  hundred  copies  of  it 
having  been  printed.  This  was  soon 
after  followed  by  a  new  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  his  Essay  on  Medals, 
which  has  become  the  standard  work 
for  information  on  that  interesting  and 
useful  subject.  In  the  same  fruitful 
year  he  published  an  edition  of  "  The 
Bruce ;  or  the  History  of  Robert  King 
of  Scotland,  written  in  Scottish  verse, 
by  John  Barbour,"  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  1790,  this  prolific  writer  again 
put  forth  some  of  his  numismatic  re¬ 
searches,  in  The  MedalHc  History  of 
England  to  the  Revolution,"  4to :  and 
published  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Scotland,  preceding  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  III.,  or  1056 ;  including 
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the  aathentic  History  of  that  Period 
2  rols.  8vo,  (republished  in  1795,)  mth 
some  additional  observations,  contain¬ 
ing  replies  to  the  various  reviews,  &c. 
In  1792,  he  edited  three  octavo  volumes 
of  “  Scottish  Poems,  reprinted  from 
scarce  editions.” 

In  1793,  Mr  Pinkerton  married  Miss 
Burgess,  of  Odiham,  Hants,  sister  to 
the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  but 
the  union  was  not  happy,  and  the  par¬ 
ties  separated.  The  lady  has  been  dead 
some  years. 

Our  author’s  next  important  literary 
labours  were  in  biography,  he  contri¬ 
buting  the  lives  to  “  Iconographia  Sco- 
tica,  or  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons 
of  Scotland,  with  Biographical  Notes,” 
2  vols.  8vo,  1795 — 1797  ;  and  to  the 
“  Scottish  Gallery,  or  Portraits  of  emi¬ 
nent  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  their 
Characters,”  8vo,  1799. 

His  talents  were  then  directed  to  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  they  produced  a  standard 
work  in  this  branch  of  science.  The 
“  Modern  Geography,  digested  on  the 
new  plan,”  appeared  first  in  two  quarto 
volumes, in  1802;  a  second  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1807,  consists  of  three  ;  and 
there  is  an  abridgement  in  a  single  oc¬ 
tavo.  In  1806,  Mr  Pinkerton  travelled 
to  the  French  capital,  and  on  his  return 
published  his  observations,  under  the 
title  of  “  Recollections  of  Paris,”  2  vols. 


8vo.  Subsequently  he  was  employed 
in  editing  a  “  General  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,”  which  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  nineteen  volumes,  quarto ;  a 
“  New  Modem  Atlas,”  in  parts,  both 
which  works  commenced  in  1809.  For 
a  short  time  the  Critical  Review,  with 
but  little  success,  was  under  his  super¬ 
intendence. 

Mr  Pinkerton’s  last  original  work  was 
“  r»,  rrology,  or  a  Treatise  on  Rocks,” 
2  vols.  Svo,  1811;  but  in  1814,  still 
pui-suing  his  attacks  on  the  Celts,  he 
republished,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  his 
“Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,” 
together  with  his  “  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians 
or  Goths.’’ 

Mr  Pinkerton  had  of  late  years  re¬ 
sided  almost  entirely  in  Paris.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  was  that  of  a  very  little  and 
very  thin  old  man,  with  a  very  small, 
sharp,  yellow  face,  thickly  pitted  by  the 
small-pox,  and  decked  with  a  pair  of 
green  spectacles. 

After  this  very  detailed  memoir,  any 
lengthened  character  were  needless.  It 
will  have  been  perceived  that  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  was  an  eccentric,  but  highly  in¬ 
dustrious  literary  workman,  and  that 
his  talents,  though  in  some  instances 
ill  directed,  were  commensurate  with 
undertakings  of  no  ordinary  rank  in  li¬ 
terature. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MOIR’S  TRANSLATION  OF 
SCHILLER’S  WALLENSTEIN.  ; 

I.  Peace.  *•  ' 

Max.  Ay !  ’tis  ever  so. 

Ye  start  at  everything  of  depth,  and  think  , 

That  ye  are  never  safe  but  in  the  shallows.  _ , 

Octavio  (to  Questenberg).  Better  to  yield  with ,  a  goo<l  grace,  niy 
friend^  ,  .1  .»*i  i**  ^ 

With  him  these  arguments  are  unavailing.  .  .  ,^|  1 

Max.  Ye  call  a  spirit  in  the  hour  of  need ;  ..  i  T  .  * 

And  when  it  rises,  then  ye  shake  and  shudder  f ' 

With  you  th'  uncommon  and  sublime  must  be  ,  !  ^  j  / 

Done  calmly,  as  a  thing  of  course.  But  in  1  J 

The  field  all  is  rapidity.  The  personal  .<  f 

Must  influence — man’s  own  eye  behold.  The  leader  ,}A 
With  every  boon  of  Nature  must  be  gifted,  .'7/ 

Then  let  him  live  in  their  free  exercise— r,  ,1.1 

The  oracle  within — the  living  spirit— •  ,  t  -i,  -.  i  f 

Not  musty  books,  and  old  forgotten  forms — 

Not  mould’ring  parchments — must  he  call  to  council. 

Octavio.  My  son !  despise  not  these  old  narrow  forms. 

Precious  invaluable  weights  arc  they,  .1  * 

With  which  oppress’d  mankind  have  overhung 
The  tyrannizing  will  of  their  oppressors : 

For  arbitrary  power  was  ever  terrible. 

The  way  of  order,  though  it  lead  through  windings. 

Is  still  the  best.  Right  forward  goes  the  liglituiiig —  <  r 

Straight  cleaves  the  cannon-ball  its  murd’rous  way —  ,1  - 

Quick  by  the  nearest  course  it  gains  its  goal,  • 

Destructive  in  its  path  and  in  its  purpose. 

My  son  !  the  peaceful  track  which  men  frequent,  ,  </< 

The  path  where  blessings  most  are  scatter’d,  follows  1  7  i 
The  river’s  course,  the  valley’s  gentle  bendings,  'V 

Encompasses  the  corn-field  and  the  vineyard ;  1  1 

Revering  property's  appointed  bounds,  u-S 

And  leading  slow,  but  surely,  to  the  mark.  ,,  .n  1 

Quest.  O,  listen  to  thy  father !— Unto  him,  .....  .1  il ! 

Who  is  at  once  a  hero  and  a  man  !  .  .1  *  i  lh/. 

OcL  It  is. the  child  of  the  camp  that  speaks  in  thee,  < « 

My  son  ;  a  war  of  fifteen  years  hath  nursed  thee.: 

Peace  thou  hast  never  seen.  There  is  a  worth,  „  ,1  p  .. 
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My  SOD,  beyond  the  worth  of  warrior  : 

In  war  itself,  the  object  is  not  war. 

The  great,  the  rapid  deeds  of  human  power — 

The  glory  and  the  wonder  of  the  moment-p¬ 
it  is  not  these,  alas  !  that  minister 
Lasting  repose  or  happiness  to  man. 

Sudden  the  wandering  soldier  comes,  and  builds 
Of  canvass  his  light  town,  and  soon  is  heard 
The  busy  hum  and  movement  of  the  crowd ; 

The  market  throngs,  the  roads  and  rivers  near 
Are  cover’d  with  their  freight,  and  trade  is  busy. 

But,  lo,  some  morrow  dawns,  and  all  is  gone  ; 

The  tents  are  struck — the  troop  hath  march’d  away — 

Dead  as  a  churchyard  is  the  land  around  ; 

All  desolate  the  trampled  seediield  lies, 

And  wasted  is  the  harvest  of  the  year. 

Max.  O,  father,  that  the  Emperor  would  make  peace  ! 

This  blood-stain’d  laurel  would  I  change  with  joy 
For  the  first  violet  of  early  Spring, 

The  fragrant  pledge  of  the  reviving  year. 

Oct.  How’s  this  ?  Wliat  is’t  so  suddenly  affects  thee  ? 

Max.  Peace  I  have  never  look’d  upon,  say’st  thou  ?  ^ 

Yes,  I  have  look’d  upon  it,  father — now. 

Even  now,  I  come  from  thence.  My  journey  led  me  ^  ^ 

Through  lands  unvisited  by  war.  O,  life. 

My  father,  life  hath  charms  we  know  not  of —  ’ 

We  have  but  cruised  along  its  barren  coasts, 

Like  some  wild,  wandering  horde  of  lawless  pirates, 

That,  in  their  narrow,  noisome  vessel  pent,  '  ' 

On  the  rude  ocean,  with  rude  manners  dwell ; 

Nought  of  the  mainland  knowing,  but  the  bays. 

Where  they  may  risk  their  predatory  lauding. 

’Fhe  treasures,  tdiat  within  its  peaceful  vales 
The  inner  land  conceals— of  these — of  these— 

Nought  in  our  stormy  circuit  have  we  seen. 

Ocl.  (becoming  attentive).  And  has  this  journey  shown  thee  aught  of 
these  } 

Max.  'Twas  the  first  leisure  of  my  life.  O,  tell  me. 

What  is  the  end  and  object  of  the  toil. 

The  grinding  toil,  that  wore  my  youth  away. 

And  left  my  heart  uncheer’d  and  desolate. 

My  spirit  in  its  native  barrenness  ? 

The  tumult  and  the  clamour  of  the  camp. 

The  neigh  of  steeds,  the  brazen  trumpet’s  braying  : 

The  dull  monotonous  routine  of  duty— 

Parade — command,  give  nothing  to  the  heart. 

The  longing  heart,  that  gasps  for  nourishment. 

There  is  no  soul  in  this  unmeaning  round,  ‘  ‘ 

And  life  hath  other  hopes  and  other  joys.  ’ ' 

Oct.  Much  thou  hast  learnt,  my  son,  on  this  short  journey. 

Max.  O,  blessed  day !  when,  at  the  last,  the  soldier 
Turns  back  to  life,  and  is  again  a  man  ; 
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For  tlie  blithe  route  the  banners  are  unfurl’d,  -  >  ‘nmy 

And  homeward  beats  the  melting  march  of  peace;’  i- 
When  every  cap  and  helmet  is  bedeck’d  •  ^  * 

With  bows,  the  latest  plunder  of  the  fields ; 

The  city's  gates  fly  open  of  themselves — 

They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  burst  them  : 

The  walls  are  circled  M'ith  rejoicing  thousands. 

With  peaceful  people  greeting  i’  the  air : 

Clear  sounds  from  every  tower  the  bell  that  peals 
The  jocund  vespers  of  the  days  of  blood : 

From  towns  and  villages  comes  streaming  forth 
A  shouting  throng,  with  loving  eagerness  ' 

And  iin|)ortunity  their  march  impeding. 

There,  ha]>py  that  he  lives  to  see  that  day. 

The  old  man  shakes  his  son’s  returning  hand, 

A  stranger  he  comes  back  unto  bis  own,  ' 

His  long-forsaken  home.  With  spreading  boughs 
The  tree  o’ershadows  the  long  ab^nt  man. 

Which  oft  the  boy  had  bent  ere  he  departed ; 

And  bashful-blushing,  comes  a  maid  to  meet  him. 

Whom  at  the  nurse’s  breast  a  child  he  left. 

O  happy  he,  for  whom  a  door  like  this. 

Soft  arms  like  these,  shall  open  to  enfold  him  !— 

Quest,  {^affected).  Alas  !  that  thou  should’st  speak  of  distant  times. 
Not  of  to-morrow,  or  to-day  1  t- 

II.  Scene  with  Thekla  after  the  Death  op  her  Lover. 

Thckla.  Now — now,  good  Neubrunn,  may’st  thou  show  that  love 
Which  thou  hast  ever  vow’d  to  me — Now  prove 
Thyself  my  faithful  friend  and  true  attendant. 

For  we  must  forth  to-night. 

Neubrunn.  To-night  ?— and  whither  ? 

2'hek.  Whither? — there  is  but  one  place  in  the  world — 

The  spot  where  he  lies  buried— to  his  grave. 

Netib.  What  would’st  thou  do,  my  dearest  lady,  there  ? 

Thek.  What  would  I  do? — unhappy  girl !— thou  would’st  not 
Have  ask’d  that  question  had’st  thou  ever  loved. 

There — there  is  all  that  yet  remains  of  him, 

That  little  spot  is  ail  the  world  to  me. 

O,  seek  not  to  detain  me  !  Come,  prepare — 

•  ■  Think  only  how  we  may  escape  from  hence. 

Neub.  Hast  thou  reflected  on  thy  father’s  wrath  ? 

Thek.  I  dread  the  anger  of  no  mortal  more. 

Neub.  The  world’s  cold  sneer,  the  evil  tongue  of  slander  ? 

Thek.  I  seek  for  him  who  is  not  of  this  world. 

,v>o0  What  I  am  I  hurrying  to  a  lover’s  arms  ?  ,./>/; 

O  God,  I  am  but  Wting  to  his  grave ! 

Neub.  Thy  heart  is  fiill  of  trouble,' dearest  lady—  ^ 

That  path  is  not, the  path  that  leads  to  rest.  '  '  | 

Thek.  To  thkt  dee^  i^,’  which  he  hath  found  already,'^  ^ 

O  hasten,  fly— stay’  not  to  question  longw.  ’  ' 
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Some  power,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it,  draws  me. 

Impels  me  forth,  resistless,  to  his  grave : 

I  feel  that  there  my  heart  will  soon  be  lighten’d  ; 

This  suffocating  ba!nd  of  sorrow  will 
Be  slacken’d,  and  my  tears  will  flow  again. 

O  go  1  we  might  have  been  already  gone. 

I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  left  these  wsuls 
Behind — their  arches  seem  to  close  and  crush  me. 

And  warning  voices,  as  of  spirits,  cry — 

Begone ! — O  God  1  what  feeling’s  this  comes  o’er  me? 

The  rooms  of  this  accursed  house  are  filling 
With  pale,  and  gaunt,  and  ghastly  forms  men — 

There  is  no  room  for  me.  What !  more  and  more  ? 

Still  closer  crowd  the  horrid  swarm  !  They  drive  me 
Forth  from  these  fated  walls — the  living  spectres  t 
Neub.  You  terrify  me,  lady.  I  myself 
Dare  not  remain  here  longer.  I  will  go 
And  summon  Rosenberg. 

Thek.  (alone.)  It  is  his  spirit  calls  me ;  ’tis  the  host 
Of  faithful  hearts  that  die<l  t’  avenge  his  fall— 

'They  beckon  me,  they  chide  my  cold  delay ; 

They  would  not,  even  in  death,  forsake  the  man 
<  Who  in  their  life  had  led  them.  Their  rude  hearts 
Were  capable  of  this,  and  shall  I  live  ? 

Ah,  no !  the  laurel  garland  which  they  wove 
To  deck  thine  early  bier,  for  mine  was  braidetl ; 

What  is  this  life  without  the  light  of  love  ? 

1  cast  it  from  me,  for  its  bloom  liath  faded. 

Yes,  when  I  loved,  and  felt  thy  love  was  given. 

Then  life  indeed  was  something.  Glittering  lay 
The  golden  radiance  of  a  new-born  day. 

And  life  was  for  an  hour  a  dream  of  heaven  ! 

Thou  stood’st  as  on  life’s  threshold,  newly  lighted. 

When  first  I  cross’d  it  with  a  maiden  fear ; 

A  thousand  suns  to  gild  my  path  united. 

And  thou  wert  like  an  angel  station'd  near ; 

From  childhood’s  fairy  land  to  lead  me  forth. 

On  to  life’s  eminence  my  guide  to  be ; 

My  first  sensation  was  of  heavenly  birth  1 
My  first  fond  look  of  love  was  fix’d  on  thee ! 

QiSAe  sinks  into  a  reverie,  then  proceeds,  miih  signs  qf  horror. 
But  fate  put  forth  its  hand,  and,  rude  and  cold. 

With  iron  grasp  it  crush’d  thy  tender  mould ; 

Beneath  the  horses’  hoofs  that  frame  was  hurl’d— 

So  fares  it  with  the  lovely  in  this  world. 

III.  Wallenstein’s  musings  after  the  death  of  Max  Piccolo* 

MINI,  &c. 

Wal.  There  is  a  busy  muster  in  the  heavens— 

The  ni^htwind  hunts  the  castle  flag— swift  fly 
The  driving  clouds— the  moon  her  sickle  shaves. 

And  through  the  night  scatters  uncertain  gleams. 
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No  star  is  in'’ the  sky:  Yon  languid  ray,' .  ^  ,i  ■. 

That  twinkles  lonely,  streams  from  Cassiopeia,  .,i  i 

And  thereabout  is  Jupiter ;  but  yet  .  .,.,i  I 

The  darkness  of  the  storm-cloud  covers  him.  .  j\ 

’  [He  sinks  into  meditation,  and  looks  out  wUhJited  attention. 

Countess  {looking  on  him  mourr^uUy,  and  clasping  him  by  the  hand)m 
What  dost  thou  think  of?  Tell  me,  Wallenstein.  .  > 

Wal.  Methinks  if  I  but  saw  him,  it  were  well :  .  / 

He  is  the  star  that  shone  upon  my  life, 

And  often  hath  the  sight  of  him  inspired  me 

With  wondrous  strength.  , 

Coun.  Thou  wilt  see  him  yet  again. 

JVall.  {mho  has  again  sunk  into  abstraction,  rouses  himself  and  turns 
hastily  to  the  Countess). 

See  him  again — O  never,  never !  / 

Coun.  How  ?  ,  , 

Wall.  For  he  is  dead— is  dust.  ^ 

Coun.  Whom  dost  thou  mean  ?  '  ^ 

Wall.  Hb  is  the  happy  one — His  race  is  run.  , 

For  him  there  is  no  future  more — with  him  , .  ,  ,  n  >,ii  ’ 

Fate  plays  no  more  its  treacherous  game,  his  life  ”  t  ) 

Lies  foldless  all  and  clear  before  his  eye—  >.  .  ,j.i>  , 

No  spot  lurks  darkly  now — no  hour  for  him,  .  ,  ,  ,,ij‘ 

With  evil-boding  stroke,  can  knell  again  I 
High  above  hope  and  dread,  beyond  the  sphere  ,  ,  A.  V 
Of  these  inconstant,  these  perfidious  planets —  . ,,,  ■  -v 

O,  well  with  him  !  but  who  shall  say  what  fate 
For  us  the  dark  approaching  hour  may  bring  ?  ,,  li 

Coun.  Thou  speu'st  of  Piccolomini — How  died  he  ?  , 

The  messenmr  went  hence  even  as  I  came.  ] 

^Wallenstein  motions  to  her  mith  his  hand  to  be  silent. 

O,  look  not  back  upon  the  gloomy  past,  ,  ,  « 

But  forth  into  the  clearer  coming  day. 

Think  of  the  prize,  forget  the  price  it  cost. 

Think  not  to-day  that  thou  hast  lost  thy  friend. 

For  when  he  left  thy  side  he  died  to  thee. 

Wall.  I  know  I  snail  forget  the  blow  at  last ; 

What  will  not  man'  forget  ?  From  things  most  dear. 

Even  as  from  things  most  common,  is  he  wean’d 

By  the  omnipotence  of  circumstance.  ^ 

But  well  I  feel  what  I  have  lost  in  him. 

The  flower  is  faded  from  my  way  of  life,  ;  ,f 

And  cold  and  dreary  lies  the  path  before  me  ; 

For  he  was  like  the  spirit  of  my  youth,  , 

Makini' reality  a  lovely  dream. 

And  with  the  magic  mists  of  morning  gilding 

The  bare  and  naked  nothingness  of  things ;  •<  ,  ^ 

In  the  pure  flame  of  feeling  and  of  love 

The  worn  jmd  daily  forms  of  life  exalting,  ^ 

Till  I  myself  have  wonder’d  at  the  change.  , 

Yes,  I  may  struggle  -onward ;  but  the  dream — 

The  dream  of  life  is  gone — that  comes  no  more ; 

For  what  arc  Fortune's  gifts  without  the  friend. 

Who  feels  our  joy,  and  doubles  while  he  shares  it  ? 
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Coun.  Droop  not,  nor  doubt  of  thine  owa  strength  ;  thy  heart 
Is  rich  enough  to  need  no  other  impulse.  .  , 

The  virtues  which  thou  lorest  and  prizest  in  himj  „  / 

Thou  hast  thyself  implanted  and  unfolded.  i 

fValL  (going  to  the  door).  Who  comes  to  us  so  late  at  night  ?— It  is 
The  commandant.  He  brings  the  fortress-keys. — 

'  Leave  us,  my  sister — Midnight  is  at  hand. 

Coun.  Alas  1  to-night  I  scarce  can  bear  to  leave  thee, 

And  fear  sits  heavy  on  me. 

fVall.  Fear? — of  what? 

Coun.  Thou  may’st  be  taken  from  us  in  the  night. 

And  we  may  wake  and  lind  thee  never  more. 

Wall.  Mere  phantoms  of  the  brain  ! — 

Coun.  — My  soul  hath  been 

Long  harass’d  by  some  dark  presentiments; 

And  when  I  combat  them  awake,  they  fall 
In  sleep  upon  my  heart  in  fearful  dreams. 

Methought  I  saw  thee  yesternight  beside 
Thy  former  wife,  at  table,  richly  dress’d- 
U^alL  That  is  a  dream  of  happy  augury  ; 

That  marriage  was  the  footstool  of  my  fortunes. 

Coun.  To-day  I  dreamt  I  sought  thee  in  thy  chamber. 

I  enter’d ;  when  I  look'd  around,  it  u’as  not 
Thy  chamber,  but  the  monast’ry  at  Gitschin, 

Which  thou  hast  built,  and  where  thou  would’st  be  buried. 

Wall.  One  painful  thought  preoccupies  thy  mind. 

Con.  How  ?  Deem’st  thou  not  that  warning  voices  speak. 
Prophetic  of  our  fate,  to  us  in  dreams?  ^  ' 

Wal.  There  are  sucli  voices,  that  is  doubtless ;  yet 
Not  WARNING  VOICES,  sincc  they  but  foretell 
That  which  is  fix’d  and  unavoidable. 

Even  as  the  sun’s  reflection  in  the  horizon 
Gleams  ere  he  rises,  so  the  spectral  shadows 
Of  great  events  come  striding  on  before,  ,  : 

And  in  to-day  already  stalks  to-morrow.  , 

I  have  liethought  me  often  of  the  tales  ' 

W’hich  I  have  heard  of  the  fourth  Henry’s  death. 

Long  ere  Ravaillac’s  murd’rous  hand  had  arm’d 
Itself  against  his  life,  the  King  had  felt 

The  visionary  dagger  in  his  breast;  .  *  iH 

It  broke  his  nightly  rest;  it  haunted  him  .<  ;  " 

Even  in  the  guardra  chambers  of  his  Louvre  ;  .d  I 

It  drove  him  forth  ;  the  coronation  mirth  < ;  / 

Peal’d  round  him  like  a  funeral  knell ;  his  ear  ■  • .  \ 

Heard  the  loud  beating  of  the  assassin’s  tread,  i.u'i/’ 

That  sought  him  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Paris,  ft :  i»n/i 
Coun.  And  does  no  fearful  presage  tell  thee  aught  ?  ,i.,4l  >.1  f 
Wall.  Nothing. — Be  calm  and  fear  not.  *  '«  nl 

Coun.  (relapsing  into  melancholt/  thought).  Once  again,  ,dT 
As  after  thee  I  came,  thou  fled’st  before  me  ,,,i,  1  lliT 

Througli  lengthen’d  passages  and  empty  halls*  'A»n  i  m  l 

'I'hat  0|)en’d  endless  on  the  eye.  Doors  beat  ‘  .•>;(  ♦  -d  l 

Together  clashing ;  jmnting,  on  I  flew,  r  n' .  T 
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But  could  not  reach  thee.  Sudden  from  behind  ^ 

I  felt  a  frozen  hand  lay  bold  upon  ne-^ 

'Twas  thine — and  thou  did’st  kiss  me ;  and  above  us 
A  crimson  covering  slowly  was  laid  down. 


ODE 


ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  BONAPARTE. 

{From  an  Article  on  Mamoni's  Italian  Tragedies,  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  I.) 

*•#••• 

The  stormy  joy,  the  trembling  hope 
That  wait  on  mightiest  enterprise  ; 

The  panting  heart  of  one,  whose  scope 
Was  empire,  and  who  gain'd  the  prize. 

And  grasps  a  crown,  of  which  it  seem'd 
Scarce  less  than  madness  to  hare  dream'd,— 

All  these  were  his ;  glory  that  shone 
The  brigliter  for  its  perils  past. 

The  rout,  the  victory,  the  throne. 

The  gloom  of  banishment  at  last, — 

Twice  in  the  very  dust  abased. 

And  twice  on  Fortune's  altar,  raised. 


His  name  was  heard ;  and  mute  with  fear 
Contending  centuries  stood  by. 
Submissive,  from  bis  mouth  to  hear 
The  sentence  of  their  destiny  ; 

While  he  bade  silence  be,  and  sate 
Between  them,  arbiter  of  fate. 

He  pass'd, and  on  this  barren  rock 
Inactive  dosed  his  proud  career,  ^ 
A  mark  for  envy's  rudest  shock. 

For  pity's  warmest,  purest  tear. 

For  hatred's  unextinguished  lire. 

And  love  that  lives  when  all  expire. 


As  on  the  drowning  seaman's  head 
The  wave  comes  thundering  from  on  high  ; 
Tha  wave  to  which,  afar  display’d, 

The  wretch  had  turn'd  his  straining  eye,  . 
And  gazed  along  the  gloomy  main 
For  some  far  sail,  but  gazed  in  vain  : 

8o  on  his  soul  came  back  the  wave 
Of  melancholy  memory. 

How  oft  hath  he  essay’d  to  grave ^ 

His  image  for  |K»sterity ;  ' 


( 

zn:  n  n poetry,  r.  ^ 

Till  •W  Ik'  atefMl  diroiiide  >  -.r?  -.,>  ; 

The  weary' luuid  deaponding  feUI  ^ 

t:- A 

.  How.  what  time  the  listleM  day  . ,  ^  -  vJ  v  -k  ’ 
Hath  di^,  and  in  the  lonely  flood 
The  Indian  sun  hath  ouencVd  his  ray. 

With  folded  arms  the  nero  stood  j 
While  dreams  of  days  no  more  to  be 
Throng  back  into  his  memory ;  '  > 

•  He.  sees  his  moving  tents  again,  ' 

The  leaguer’d  walls  around  him  lie. 

The  squadrons  gleaming  on  the  plain,  ,  ' 

The  ocean  wave  of  cavalry,  „ 

The  rapid  order  promptly  made,  ^ 

And  with  the  speed  of  thought  obey’d. 

Alas !  beneath  its  punishment 
'  Perchance  the  wearied  soul  had  droop’d 
Despairing ;  but  a  spirit  sent 
From  heaven  to  raise  the  wretched,  stoop'd 
And  bore  him  where  diviner  air 
Breathes  balm  and  comfort  to  despair.”  ^  . 

•  •  ♦  •  •  •  (  ....  ..  ' 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  , CLOSE  OF  THE  .YEAR. 

i^From  “ Literary  Genu”) 

And  it  hath  gone  into  the  grare  of  time—  ^  ^ 

The  past — the  mighty  sepulchre  of  all!  . 

'  That  solemn  souRd— the  midnight's  mournful  chime, 

Was  its  deep  dead-bell ! — but,  within  the.hdl. 

The  old  and  young  held  gladsome  festival.— 

What  hath  it  left  them,  thus  to  cause  such  joy  ?— 

Gray  hairs  to  some — and  hearts  less  green  to  all. 

And  fewer  steps  to  where  their  fathers  lie  ^ 

Low  in  the  church-yard  wll — cold— dark-^-and  silently.— 

Strang  time  for  mirth— when  round  the  leafl^  tree 
The  w^d  winds  of  the  winter  moan  and  sigh, 

And  while  the  twilight  saddens  o’er  the 
Mute  every  wo^land’s  evening  melody—  . , 

Mute  the  wide  landscape— save , where,  hun^g  by. 

Roars  the  dark  torrent  on  its  headlong  fli^t» 

Or,  slowly  sailing  through  the  bladcening  sky. 

Hoots  unto  folitude  the  bird  of  night,  .  ■  -  '  . 

Seeking  the  domeless  wall— the  tuiretfs  ^Mary  height :— 

And  yet  with  Nature^  sooth,  we  need  not  grure  ;  ’  ^  ■ 

She  does  not  he^  the  wom  of  human  kind  :  '  ‘ , 
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No ;  for  the  temp^  idi« 

Their  hoary  hiUfruBt*  the  raging  wiB4,^)T(  »!■*'  :  li?  * 

And  the  poor  bark  no  resting-ph^  can  find ;  ^  >ii  T 
And  friends  oh  ishOM  shall  weep>^^*aad  wai^  in  mo.  * 

For,'  to  the  ruthless  elements  consign’d. 

The  seaman’s  corpse  is  drifting  through  the  main. 

Ne’er  to  be  seen  by  them — nor  heard  of  e’er  again ! 

Now  o’er  the  skies  the  orbs  of  light  are  spread, 

And  through  yon  shoreless  sea  they  wanner  on 
Where  is  nie  place  of  your  abode,  ye  dead  ? 

To  what  far  regions  hare  your  spirits  gone  t 
But  ye  are  silent — silent  as  the  stone 
That  gathers  moss  above  your  bed  of  t^, 

And  from  the  land  of  souls  retumeth  none 
To  tell  us  of  the  place  to  which  we  haste:  -  *  . 

But  time  will  tell  tM  all*— and  time  will  tell  m  bMt. 

I  OO’.v  .1 

How  still— how  soft — and  yet  bow  dread  is  nll'^' ^  '‘• 

The  scene  around  I— the  silent  earth  and  wr ! 

What  glorious  lamps  are  hung  in'  Ni^fs  high  ball— 

Her  dome — so  vast,  magnificent,  and  fair!  **  • 

Oh !  for  an  angel’s  wing,  to  waft  me  there  I 

How  sweet,  methinka,  e’en  for  one.  little  day*  ^ 

To  leave  this  cold,  dull  sphere  of  cloud  and  care,  *  '' 

And  midst  the  immortal  bowers  above,  to  stray 
In  lands  of  light  and  love — mibii|(hted  by  decay  ! 

Surely  there  is  a  language  inTthe  sky—’ 

A  voice  that  speaketh  of  a  wwld  to  come  ; 

It  swells  from  out  thy  depths.  Immensity  ! 

And  tells  us  this  is  not  our  final  honie~  '  '  ' 

As  the  toss’d  bark,  amidst  the  ocean’s  foam,  •”  *  *' » *'“•  , 
Hails,  through  the  gloom,  the  beacon  o’er  tire  wave^  ‘ 

So  from  life%  tibuhled  sea,  o’er  whidi  We  toam,  ’ 

The  stars,  like  beacon  lights,  beyond  the  ^ve,  = 

Shine  tbrou^  the  deep,  o’er  which  our  bam  we  hope  to  save 

Now  gleams  the  tnoon  on  Arthur's  mighty  crest,  - 

That  dweller  of  the  air--ahmpt  and  lone ;  *  •  -  ♦  -  ^  . 

Hush’d  is  the  city  in  her  nightly  rest ;  .  . 

But  hark !— thete  bome^'a  sweet  and  solemn  tone, 

The  lingering  strahre,  that’  swell’d,  in  ages'  gone,  / 

The  music  of  tile  wake— oh !  many  an  ear,  • 

Raised  from  the  billow  gentle  sheep  hath 


!  ^  iW’  tJLfJ 

CJJUvVf  t 

'<M  .lOp  J 


It  speaks  of  former  gftpeUitff  dlM  gisilB*^ 
Of  early  IrienflahipjffiitiFihe  hrrifi^dlA^ 
And  wakes  such  mi^  In  the  heart,  as  sigh 


Of  evening  wfifar® 
And  thountsidM 


« 
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O’er  the  lone  boeoae  Horn  ikeir  ditekaee  ^eep^  >  «  -^1^'  -,■> 
Unfelt  amidet  it*  winter’s  ipttherinf  frost,  -j-x^  ^  ',•  .h' 
Till  the  soft  spell  of  nusic  o’er  it  creep, -t  {.v>^  *  t ^ 

And  thaw  theiK  awaj,  and  bid  the  dreamer  weept  r..  . 

i  *  .  EeUnburgk  Magatiue. 


THE  SCHOOL-BOYS. 


i.:.  _  {From  Literary  Geum”) 

’Twas  evening  mild ;  the  sun’s  departing  eve .  ■  ,  ■  v' 

Closed  on  the  hills  tliat  skirt  the  western  s(y ;  ■  ' 

Deep  from"  the  greve  the  steck-dove’s  notes  were  heard. 
Tuned  to  the  oourtebip  of  his  listening  bird ;  ^ 

Lone  in  the  rale  the  abbey’s  tower  was  seen 

Clad  in  the  iry’s  venerable  green :  r 

From  every  cot  the  smoke  in  columns  curl’d, .  ^  , 

And  sweetness  smiled  en  all  the  vernal  world. 

In  such  a  spot  Contentment  seem’d  to  dwell,  ^  i . 

Sick  of  the  town,  beneath  her  turf-clad, cell ^  ^ ,  > 

Sequester'd  here  frrun  fashion’s  high-b^  trains,  . 

The  tenant  knows  not  folly’s  secret  pains;  ,  ^ ;  < 
Unconscious  he  of  half  the  joys  tliat  crown  ^  j. 

The  taste,  the  mode,itbe  lewning  of  the  town  ;  ' 
Unconscious,  too,  of  all  their  secret  woe. 

And  all  the  mighty  oothingness  of  show.  ...  ,  ,, 

I  wand«rd  down  the  vale.and  p^'d^.Uie  wot  .  r. 

Where  once  my  guardian  held  his  peaceful  cot; 

I  pass’d  the  house  where  oft,  with  careless  leok,  j 

I  named  the  letters  from  the  pictured  book ;  | 

I  saw  the  scenes  where,  fond  of  careless  pl*y»  , 

On  thy  blest  afternoon,  sweet  Saturday  f  • 

Perhaps  I  raised  the  mi^ie’s  chattering  tongue 
I'the  airy  castle  where  she  rock’d  her  young ; 

Or  in  haudrbreadth  canals  decoy'd  the  rill  ,, ,  , 

To  spout  upon  my  little  water-mill ;  , 

Or,  by  the  marsh,  cut  down  the  hoUowr  cane,  ,  ,, 

And,  uninspired,  piped  out  my  noisy  strain  ; ,  ; . . , 

Till  my  kind  fr*ie^,  in  anxious  search,  dn^ed.^,^^V 
Their  dabbled  va^pnnt  by  the  streamlet’s  side,  .viii 

And,  wondering  at  my  sttqr,  with  diarp  reproof 
Led  back  my  footstfaps  tn  their  humble  rooi . 

But,  while  I  pass  d  along,  the  vi]p||S  imnpr 
Rung  through  the  vain  thf  ti 

Anon  from  school  the  mhltnc's  vltse  it 

With  all  the  usiM  of  y»tWMh^^^^,6  bn/ 

Round  thegnygrw  M' 

Mhth  obubhy  l«iht«-,«imrku>gig,fp5k^^  , 
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One  only  cane  with  sad  depending  Ihw,  '  - 
_  And  o’er  the  threshold  rentured  sour  and  slow ;  ’  ‘ 

He,  set  perhaps  upon  the  dunce's  stool, 

Croim'd  with  the  paper  night-cap  of  the  fi)ol,  . 

In  pettish  mood  now  saunter’d  o'er  the  green. 

Too  sad  to  mingle  with  the  jocund  scene ; 

Home  to  his  mother  straight  he  seem'd  to  go, . 

To  tell  the  indulging  parent  all  his  woe. 

And  ask  that  med’cine  for  a  watery  eye,— 

A  butter'd  cake,  till  he  forgot  to  cry. 

Not  so  the  rest,  whose  parents  seem’d  t’  approve 
The  master’s  admonition,  rod,  or  love  ; 

With  them  the  task,  and  all  its  irksome  care. 

Was  whirled  widi  their  bonnets  in  the  air ; 

And  as  a  plant,  confined  in  some  close  room. 

Nods  o'er  the  flower-pot  with  a  sickly  bloom, 

But  placed  abroad  to  imbibe  the  nursing  dews, 

Its  blossoms  glow  with  all  their  lovely  hues ; 

So  they,  long  pent  within  their  silent  seat, 

Find  health  in  play,  and  play  itself  more  sweet. 

Some  shot  the  marble  from  the  chalky  ring. 

While  some,  with  wooden  bit  and  plaited  string. 

Well  pleased,  with  trotting  pace,  ran  round  the  courM 
In  the  strange  fancy  of  a  potboy’s  horse ; 

With  groping  hands,  by  handkerchief  made  blind. 

One  tried  to  catch  the  followers  behind ; 

With  stones  and  turf  some  built  the  Trojan  walls. 

While  through  the  air  some  toss'd  the  bounding  balls ; 
Some  tri'kl  the  sailor’s,  some  the  mason’s  trade. 

And  some  at  pitch-and-toss  with  buttons  play’d 
The  master’s  frown,  the  strap  with  triple  thong 
Were  banish’d  in  the  whistle  and  the  song ; 

And  the  hard  lesson  that  employ’d  the  day. 

Was  now  exchanged  for  salutary  play. 

Oh,  bvely  age!  in  careless  passions  blest,  •  • 

Of  man’s  few  years  the  happiest  and  the  bert  I 
No  ftiture  thoughts  disturb  their  youthful  year— 

Play  all  their  hope,  the  master  all  their  fear  ; 

No  wish  have' they, for  wealth’s  ambitious  curse. 

The  fair-day  penny  fills  their  little  purse ; 

No  mad  desire  through  glory’s  ranks  to  pass. 

Their  highest  gloiy — general  of  the  class!  , 

Say,  do  the  splendid  pleasures  that  engage 
The  wisest  state  of  man’s  maturer  age. 

Bestow  such  real,  such  intrinsic  bliss. 

As  flows  from  youthful  innocence  like  this  ?  -  - 
Alas !  the  sweets  which  many  a  fo(d  pursues. 

Like  Israel’s  quails,  oft  curse  him  as  ne  chews ; 

While  these,  not  only  lusdous  while  they  last. 

Like  Plato’s  feast,  grow  sweeter  when  they’re  past. 

Edittbwrgk  Mag.  1SS8. 
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